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Dog  and 
Lamb  Proof. 


"  Cyclone  *     Spring-Coil    Fence. 

Weather. — The  fence  is  made  of  best-quality  wire,  galvanised.  Moisture  does  not  affect  it. 
Expansion  and  contraction  caused  by  changes  in  temperature  are  provided  for  by  crimps  in  the 
borizontal  lines.     Once  up  the  fence  needs  no  after  straining. 

Stock.— The  crimpe  make  the  fence  elastic.  Stock  rushing  it  are  thrown  back,  and  both  stock  and 
fence  are  uninjured.     The  cross  ties,   1  ft.  apart,  make  a  perfect  web,  through  which  no  stock  can  pass. 

Accidents. — Should  a  breach  occur,  only  the  part  touched  is  affected.  The  rest  of  the  fence 
remains  taut. 

The  Fence  is  sent  out  in  rolls  of  6  chains,  and  may  be  had  in  various  heights  and  spacings. 


CYCLONE    WOYEN-WIRE    FENCE    & 

SWANSTON   STREET,    MELBOURNE   (Corner  of  Franklin  Street). 

New  Zealand  :    so    St.    Asaph    Street,    Christchurch 


GATE    Co., 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
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Books  for  Grown-ups. 

For  studious  men  or  women    anxious  to   improve  their    education,  or  advance  in  position, 
the  following  list  of  books  will  be  found  very  valuable.     We  will  gladly  reply  to  enquiries 
asking  further  particulars,  and  send    the  book  selected  post  free  at  prices  quoted.     If  you 
have  not  a  library,  commence  to  form  a  GOOD  one  today: — 

Connectives  of  English  Speech,  6s.  6d. 

Foreign  Classics  in  English  (Wilkinson),  £1  19s. 

Literature:  Its  Principles  and  Problems  (Hunt),  5s.  8d. 

John  Brown  and  His  Men,  6s.  8d. 

William  Lloyd  Carrison,  6s.  6d. 

Supplement  to  the  Standard  Dictionary,  15s.  6d. 

John  C.  Whittier,  6s.  6d. 

Frederick  Douglass,  6s.  6d. 

Wendell  Phillips,  6s.  6d. 

The  Standard  Office  Dictionary,  12s.  6d. 
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Every  child  should   be  a 

littleHercuIes  -withstraighl 

limbs  and  abundant  curves  ol 

flesh,  so  iii  in  as  to  fee]  like 
muscle.  He  should  be  con- 
tented and  chuckling  all  the 
time  he  is  awake,  and  should 
sleep  "without  a  sound"  from 
night  to  the  morning 
splash.  That  is  the  sort  (if 
merry  youngster  your  pining 
infant  will  become  if  you  give 
him  Neave's  Food.  it  nol 
only  does  him  "oceans  of 
good,"  hut  he  likes  it. 

f-f2  p  p    _.S>W  to-day  for  a  free  sample  (free 

'      ■»^S— ■     it  you   mention   this   publico. 

JOSIAHR.NEAVB&  CO.,  Fordingbridge,  Hants. 
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15r  Infarvts 

Bold  in  l-  and  26  Tins,  and  4d.  Packets. 


ESPERANTO  STUDENTS. 


Esperanto  Manual,  Indispensable  to  Stadan**, 
as. 

Motteau's    Esperanto- English    Dictionary, 
as.  6d.  (as.  8d.  posted). 

O'Connor's    English- Esperanto    Dictionary 
as.  6d.  (as.  8d.  posted). 

Rhodes'  New  English-Esperanto  Diction- 
ary, 6s.  (6s.  6d.  posted.) 

Esperanto  for  the  Million,  3d. 

Le  Sercado  por  la  Ora  Saflano  (The  Golden 
Fleece),  7d.  (od.   posted). 

Pocket  Vocabulary  (English-Esperanto),  3d. 
The     British      Esperantist  :      a      Monthly 

Journal    in    English    and     Esperanto. 

Annual  Subscription,  4s. 

Send    to    "REVIEW    OF    REVIEWS," 
T.  &  Q.  Building,  Swanston  Street, 

Melbourne . 
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-HAVE  YOU  GOT?i 

I.  A  Tearing,  Hacking  Cough  ? 

2.  A  Stuffcd-up  Chest? 

3.  A  Teasing  Irritation  in  your  Throat? 

4.  A  Difficulty  in  Breathing? 

5.  A  Cold  in  Your  Head  ? 

6.  A  Fit  of  Sneezing  ? 

7.  A  Pain  in  Your  Chest  ? 

8.  A  Shortness  of  Breath  ? 

9.  "Only  a  Bit  of  a  Cold?" 


HAVE 
YOU? 


IF  YOU  HAVE,  TAKE 


HEARNE'S 

BRONCHITIS  CURE 


THE  GRANDEST  REMEDY  FOR 


COUGHS  &  COLDS 

"A  STITCH  IN  TIME  SAVES  NINE." 


FROM  ALL  CHEMISTS  AND  STOREKEEPERS,  AND 

W.  G.  HEARNE  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Geelong,  Vic. 
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COME,  LITTLE  BOT,  AND  TAKE  TOUB  MEDICINE." 


THE    COMFORT    OF    HOT-WATER    HEATTNO, 

Heating  of  Buildings* 

A  prominent  Arr.Hcan  Naval  Officer,  referring 
to  Melbourne  during  tbc  visit  of  the  Fleet,  said  : 
"  Your  buildings  are  fearfully  cold." 

Open  fires,  gas  fires,  and  kerosene  beaten  can- 
cot  warm  our  apartments,  and  the  latter  are 
unhealthy.  Hot  Water  Heating  b  the  only 
method  available  for  warming  ordinary  buildings 
i:  health  and  economy  are  considered. 

Write  for  Book— which  is  free— Illustrating 
and  explaining  the  "Ideal"  Hot  Water  Heating 
System. 

JOHN  DAMKS&  SON  PROPRIETARY  LIMITED 

Bourke  Street,  Melbourne. 
Installed  throughout  our  own  offices. 


* 
* 
* 
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EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  AND   TRAVELLING   TRUNK   OUCHT  TO   CONTAIN  A    BOTTLE   OF 


ENO'S   'FRUIT   SALT' 


A  SIMPLE    REMEDY  FOR   PREVENTING   AND    CURING 
BY   NATURAL   MEANS 

All  Functional  Derangements  of  the  Liver,  Temporary  Con- 
gestion arising  from  Alcoholic  Beverages,  Errors  in  Diet. 
Biliousness,  Sick  Headache,  Giddiness,  Vomiting,  Heartburn, 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst. 

Skin  Eruptions,  Boils,  Feverish  Cold  with  High  Temperature 

and  Quick  Pulse,  Influenza,  Throat  Affections 

and  Fevers  of  All  Kinds. 


INDIGESTION.  BILIOUSNESS.  SICHNESS.  t*c.-"  T  have  often  thought  of  writing  to 
tell  you  what  '  FEUIT  SALT  '  has  done  for  me.  I  used  to  be  a  perfect  martyr  to  Indigestion  and  Bil- 
iousness. About  sii  or  seven  years  back  my  husband  suggested  I  should  try  '  FRTJIT  SALT.'  I  did  so, 
and  the  result  has  been  marvellous.  I  never  have  the  terrible  pains  and  sickness  I  used  to  have;  I  can 
•at  almost  anything  now.  I  always  keep  it  in  the  bouse  and  recommend  it  to  my  friends,  as  it  is  snch 
an  invaluable   pick-me-up   U   you    hare   a   headache,  or  don't  feel  just  right. 

Tours  truly  (August  S,  1900)." 


Trie  effect  of   ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'   on  a  Disordered.  Sleeps**  and  Feverish  Condition  Is  simply  marvellous. 

It  Is.  In  fact.  Nature's  Own  Remedy,  and  an  Unsurpassed  One. 

CAUTION.— See  Capsule  marked  Eno't  '  Trviit  Salt.'     Without  It  you  have  a  WORTHLESS    IMITATION 

Prepared  only  by  J.  C.  ENO.  Ltd  .  at  the  "FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS.  LONDON,  by  J.  C.  ENO'S  Patent 
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LIGHT  NOURISHMENT  FOR   GENERAL   USE 

A  complete  Food,  made  from  pure 
rich  milk,  and  whole  wheal,  both 
ingredients  being  largely  pre-digested 
during  manufacture.  It  forms  an 
ideal  diet  for  Invalids,  Dyspeptics 
and  the  Aged,  and  can  be  made 
in  a  minute,  by  the  addition  of 
watet 

The  "Allenburys"  DIET  is  a  food 
for  Adults  and  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  "Allenburys"  Foods  for  Infants. 

FULL   PARTICULARS   ON   APPLICATION   TO 

ALLEN    fit    HANBLRVS    Ltd.,    BRIDGE    and    LOFTUS    STREETS.    SYDNEY. 


FROOTOIDS 

For    Headache,     Indigestion,    Constipation    and    Biliousness. 

The  immense  number  of  orders  for  Frootoids,  sent  by  post  direct  to  the  Proprietor,  is  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  Public  appreciate  their  splendid  curing  power  over  the  above-named  com- 
plaints. They  are  elegant  in  appearance,  pleasant  to  take,  and,  what  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, are  thoroughly  reliable  in  affording  quick  relief. 

Frootoids  are  immensely  more  valuable  than  an  ordinary  aperient,  in  so  far  that  they  not 
only  act  as  an  aperient,  but  do  remove  from  the  blood,  tissues  and  internal  organs,  waste 
poisonous  matter  that  is  clogging  them  and  choking  the  channels  that  lead  to  and  from  them. 
The  beneficial  effects  of  Frootoids  are  evident  at  once  by  the  disappearance  of  'headache,  the 
head  becoming  clear,  and  a  bright,  cheery  sense  of  perfect  health  taking  the  place  of  sluggish, 
depressed  feelings,  by  the  liver  acting  properly,  and  by  the  food  being  properly  digested. 

Frootoids  are  the  proper  aperient  medicine  to  take  when  any  Congestion  or  Blood  Poison  i§ 
present,  or  when  Congestion  of  the  Brain  or  Apoplexy  is  present  or  threatening.  They  have 
been  tested,  and  have  been  proved  to  afford  quick  relief  in  such  cases  when  other  aperients  have 
not  done  any  good  at  all.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  should  be  borne  in  mind,  for 
in  such  cases  to  take  an  ordinarv  aperient  is  to  waste  time  and  permit  of  a  serious  illness  becoming 
fatal. 

Frootoids  act  splendidlv  on  the  liver,  and  quickly  cure  bilious  attacks  that  "  antibilious 
pills"  make  worse.  Man\  people  have  been  made  sick  and  ill  by  "antibilious  pills"  who  could 
have  been  cured  at  once  by  Frootoids.  People  should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  duped  into  con- 
tracting a  medicine-taking  habit  by  being  persuaded  to  take  daily  doses  with  each  meal  of  so- 
called  indigestion  cures  that  do  NOT  cure.  Frootoids  have  been  subjected  to  extensive  tests,  and 
have  in  every  case  proved  successful  in  completely  curing  the  complaints  named. 

The  ordinarv  adult  dose  of  Frootoids,  of  which  there  are  72  in  a  bottle,  is  2  to  4 — more  or 
less  as  required.— taken,  preferably  at  bedtime,  when  constipated,  or  at  the  commencement  of  any 
other  disease  requiring  an  aperient,  as  an  auxiliary  with  the  special  medicine  necessary  for  the 
case.  A  constipated  habit  of  body  will  be  completelj  cured  if  the  patient  will  on  each  occasion, 
when  suffering,  tike  a  dose  of  Frootoids.  instead  of  an  ordinan  aperient;  making  the  interval 
between  the  taking  of  each  dose  longer  and  th  dose  smaller.  The  patieci  thus  gradually  be- 
comes independent  of  Aperient  Medicines. 

For  sale  bj  l<'a.iinn  Chemists  and  Storekeepers.  Retail  price,  1  6.  If  your  Chemist  or 
Storekeeper  has  not  got  them,  ask  him  to  get  them  for  you.  If  not  obtainable  locally,  send 
direct  to  the  Proprietor.  W.  G.  HEARXE,  Chemist,  Geelong,  Victoria. 

NOTICE.— The  materials  in  FROOTOIDS  are  of  the  VI  IV  BEST  QUALITY,  and  con- 
list,  amongst  other  ingredients,  of  th  principle  of  each  of  FIVE  different  MEDICAL 
FRUITS  and  ROOTS,  so  combined  and  proportioned  in  a  particular  way  that  a  far  BETTER 
result  is  obtained  than  from  an  ordinary  ajx'rient. 
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[  l'lu  W  (I  .oodon). 

Mr   1;     sevelt's  speech  at  the  GniliThall. 


SEND  US  7/6 

And  Wt  will  send  You  a 

BOX  OF  BOOKS  FOR  THE 
BAIRNS 

Full    of   Fairy    Stories,  culled    from 
the   Literature  of  Every   Land. 


Nine  Books,  nicely  bound  and  fitted 
in  a  pretty  and  strong  case.  Interest- 
ing  and  charming  to  every  Child. 

Send  to  the  Manager 

"  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia," 

8wanaton-at.,   Melbourne 


WATER  SUPPLY  for 


HOUSE,  GARDEN,  STOCK  &  GENERAL  USE, 

CONSULT   the   Leading   EXPERTS— 

Australian  Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Co. 

It  is    an    age  of    Specialists,  and    this    Company  does    JUST    ONE 
THING,  and  does  it  THOROUGHLY,  the  result  being  that  the 

R-E-E-C-O"  ERICSSON 


Are  the  MOST  SATISFACTORY  &  Economi- 
cal Pumping  Engines  ON  THE  MARKET. 

They    are     ECONOMICAL     and     SAFE, 
EASILY  MANAGED,  SIMPLE  &  DURABLE. 

They  will  PUMP  WATER  from  ANY  SOURCE  to  ANY  HEIGHT, 

Require  but  Little  Heat  and  Little  Attention,  and  use  no  more 
Fuel  than  a  Washing  Boiler. 

Tbe    Simplest    Machines '  on  Earth  to  Manage,    and, 
being    'FOOL  PROOF,"   a  Child  can   Work  Them. 

Write,    explaining    your    difficulties,    and    you    will    receive,    free    of    cost,   Expert    Advice. 


ERICSSON   ENGINE   Pumping 
from  Deep  Well. 


AUSTRALIAN    RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

Pitt  Street,  Circular  Quay,  SYDNEY.  N.S.W. 


RIDER    ENGINE,   with    Rollin: 
Pump  Attached 
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THE   HEART    OF    THE    ANTARCTIC. 


The  Story  of  the  British  Antarctic  Expedition,   1907=1909. 
A    RECORD    OF    BRITISH    PLUCK    AND    ACHIEVEMENT.    J- 


Bv  E.  H. 


Shackleton,  C.V.O. 


np  HERE  is  no  need  to  tell  who  Lieutenant 
-*-  Shackleton  is  or  wliat  his  book  describes.  His 
marvellous  dash  for  the  South  Pole  has  thrilled  the 
world,  and  he  himself,  modest,  retiring,  a  typical 
Briton,  is  now  being;  lionised  in  an  almost  unpre- 
cedented way.  We  all  know  what  the  book  is  about. 
but,  with  the  exception  of  a  handful  of  privileged 
persons,  no  one  yet  knows  whether  the  wonderful 
story  is  told  in  a  way  to  grip  the  attention  of  the 
reader  or  whether  it  is  befogged  with  technical  mat- 
ter and  overloaded  with  insignificant  details,  a  forest 
of  achievements  which  cannot  be  properly  discerned 
because  of  the  trees  of  minor  events  and  experiences. 


snow  blindness,  dysentery,  and  bruises  innumerable, 
staggering  along  on  the  last  day,  starving,  half-frozen, 
gasping  for  breath  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  the 
gigantic  plateau  IOjOOO  feet  high,  on  which  they  were 
the  only  living  things,  but  indomitable  and  deter- 
111  in. -.1  to  place  the  Union  Jack  nearest  the  Pole 
These  men  are  our  countrymen,  Britons  every  one. 
Who  dare  say  that  our  race  is  declining  when  it  pro- 
duces men  like  these?" 

Further  description  of  the  way  in  which  the  sub- 
ject is  treated  is  unnecessary.  The  work  is  in  two 
volumes,  7}  x  10,  the  first  having  269  pages  of  text, 
the  second  238.   and  180  pages  of  appendices,   contri- 


Fortunately    we   have    before    us   the    opinion   of    a 
great  critic  who  has  read  the  proofs  of  the  book.    He 
6a vs,    "  I    have   seldom    read   so    human    a    document. 
Every   line  throbs  with   the  straightforward   earnests 
ness  of  one  who  has  been  universally  hailed,  as  above 
everything    else,   as  '  a   man.'      The    book    grips    the 
reader    from    the    first    paragraph    to   the   last.      It- 
charm  lies  in  its  simple  style,   and   lack  of  technical 
details.     If   it  were  not   for    the  splendid   appendices 
ili.-  I. n.ik  would  have  lit;].-  scientific  value,  hut 
is  it  stands  easily   Brat   amongsi    books  mi   the   Polar 
I  In    plain,  unvarnished  diary  kept  from  day 
ti>  day   by   Lieutenant    Shackleton   of    his    prodigious 
journey  of  within  ninety-seven  miles  of  the  Pole  »il! 
talc-  its  place  as  tin    epi     ol    Polar  exploration,     No 
■     read    through    the    record    "I    the    super- 
human  efforts   again       the   arrayed    forces  "I    naoure 
i  M  i  In-  i  hroal    and  a  feeling  of  in 
these  foui   nan  who  risked  their  lives 
crevasses,   struggling    forward   often 
at   the   rate    of   only    a    few    hundred    yards    an    hour, 
ngninst  n  howling   Blizzard,   on   quarter   rations,   with- 
'   ; "  over  three  months,  suffering  from 


butod    by   the  scientific   members  of   the   exploration, 
dealing  with  the  scientific  results  obtained. 

Nine  cameras  were  taken  by  the  "  Nimrod,"  and 
some  of  the  explorers  must  have  been  adepts  in  their 
use,  for  the  photographs  are  magnificent. 


To  the  MANAGER  "Review  of  Reviews," 
T.  &  Q.  Life  Building, 

Swanston  Street,  Melbourne. 


Date. 


Pitas*  send  me.  carriage  jxiid,  the  two  volumes  of 
Lieut.  Shackleton' s  Booh,  "The  Heart  of  the  Antarc- 
tic," for  which  I  enclose  £S\li  I  a  (I'irforian  orderi), 
£S!6fS  (Interstate  and  N.Z.  orders.) 

Same 


Address. 


(Flense    write    cUarly.) 
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BOOKS 


FOR   THE 


BAIRNS. 

New   Zealand  Orders,  8/6. 


This  Handsome  Present 

It  one  that  will  be  acceptable  to  either  very 

young  or  older  children. 

The    Books    are    cloth    bound,    pleasing  ia 

appearance,  and  put  together  strongly. 

They  are  full  of  .  .  . 

NURSERY    RHYME8, 

FAIRY    TALES, 

FABLES, 

8T0RIE3  OF  TRAVEL, 

Eto.,  Etc. 

Everyone  who  buys   the  Books  is  delighted 

with  them.       Numbers   of  people 

repeat  orders  for  friends. 


Ton  Could  Not  Boy  a  Better 

BIRTHDAY   GIFT 

For    Your   Child. 


ONLY 


CONTENTS 


VOL.   I.— ^op's   Fables. 

VOL.     II. — Baron    Munchausen     and    Sinbad    the 

Sailor. 
VOL.   III. — The    Adventures   of   Reynard  the   Fox 

and  The  Adventures  of  Old   Brer  Rabbit. 
VOL.  IV. — Cinderella  and  Other  Fairy  Tales,  and 

Grimm's   Fairy   Tales. 
VOL.  V. — Pilgrim's  Progress. 


VOL.    VI.— The    Story    of    the    Robins    and    the 

Story  of  a  Donkey. 
VOL.   VII.— The    Christmas    Stocking    and     Hani 

Andersen's  Fairy  Stories. 
VOL.    VIII— Gulliver's  Travels.      1.— Among   the 

Little    People    of    Liliput.      2. — Among    the 

Giants. 
VOL.    IX.— The    Ugly    Duckling,    Eyee    and    No 

Eyes,   and  The  Three  Giants. 


Write,  enclosing  "7s.    6D..  to 

The    Manager 
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TEMPERANCE  &  GENERAL  1 1  Mr  ASSURANCE  BUILDING,  Swanston  St.,  Melb., 

AND    IT    WILL    BE    SENT    TO    YOU,    POST    FREE. 

AH  New  Zealand  Orders  should  be  sent  to  the  "Vanguard"  Office.  100  Willis  Street,  Wellington. 
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Melbourne,  August  24,  1910. 

The  Federal  Government  is  moving 
Federal  with  a  good  deal  <>t    speed.     It  is 

Land  Tax.        already    in    .1    fair   way    to   get   its 
Arbitration  Hill  out  of  tin-  way,  and 
11  ..    ;       Prime  Minister  has  introduced  the  Federal 
Land  Tax  Hill.      The  basis  of  taxation  is  the  unim- 
1  value  "i  property,  anil  this  is  defined  a-  the 
il     sum    which    the    fee    simple    of    the    land 
might  be  expected  t<>  realise  il   offered  for  sale  on 
such  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  as  a  bona  fide 
seller  would  require,  assuming  that  the  actual  im- 
provements thereon,  if  any,  had  not  been  made.    The 
is  to  be  a  general  one,  and  no  distinction  is  to  be 
mad.-  between  men  or  women,   husbands  or  wives. 
I  heonly  distinction  made  is  with  regard  to  absentees. 
In  the  case  oi   these  the  taxable  value  of  land  will 
be   the   total   improved   value,    no  exemption   being 
allowed.      In   other  cases   there   will   be  an  exemp- 
tion of  ^5000.     The  Bill  does  not  state  the  rates  of 
taxation,  but  the  Government  has  already  announced 
its  intention  in  this  particular.    An  estate  of  ^5000 
will  pay  jC<2°  r°S.  8'.  tax  at  a  penny  in  the  pound. 
The  tax  on  ,£60.000  would  be  ^1052   is.   8d.,  at 
fivepenoe   in  the   pound.     The   highest   rate   is   six- 
,  which  will  le  charged  on  estates  of  _£8o.ooc 
and  over. 


A  Drastic 
Proposal, 


The     proposal    is    a    drastic     one. 
Whether   it   will   have  the  effect  of 
bursting  up  large  estates  is  a  query. 
The  Government  poses  as  a  philan- 
thropist in  this  respect.     The  tax  is  going  to  raise 
v,  of  course,   but  that  is  merely  an  incident. 
the  real  motive,  so  we  are    led    to    believe,    is    to 
!  the  wicked  man  who  has  accumulated  much 
property  to  disgorge.     It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  see 
that    the    principle    of    taxation    could    be    so   ex- 
1   as  to  completely   wipe  out  interest   in   pro- 
Hut    what   if   this  tax   does   not   have  that 
effect?      What   if   it   merely   makes   an   overflowing 
Treasury    without   increasing   opportunities   for   sct- 
nt?     If  such  a  tax  would  benefit  the  mass  of 
■■  by  reducing  the  heavy  and  increasing  (•• 
living,   there  would  be  some  s.  >rt  of  justice  in  it. 
If   it   merely   drains  better  filled   pockets   in  order 


t'>    give   the    Government    an    overflowing    trea 
that   ma\    easily    become  a    bad  thing   for  the   Go- 
vernment. 

The  Opposition  has  won  a  splendid 

A  Great  victory,  considering  its  smallness  us 

""''J'  npared  with  the  power  of  the  Go- 

vernment. It  is  to  In-  heartily  con- 
gratulated.  It  has  gained  a  point  which  may  well 
fill  it  with  hope  regarding  the  future.  It  has  made 
a  Government  that  was  stalking  roughly  abroad  in 
its  new-found  strength,  come  to  its  knees  and  ac- 
knowledge its  faults.  Perhaps  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  party  has  come  a  cropper.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Attorney-General  its  knowledge 
of  Constitutionalism  is  not  very  great,  and  his  know- 
ledge has  been  proved  to  be  woefully  small,  that  is, 
unless  he  launched  the  Arbitration  Bill  with  a  full 
knowledge  oi  Its  constitutional  defects.  When 
the  Arbitration  Bill  was  being  discussed,  Govern- 
ment members  rode  the  high  horse.  Here  was  an 
opportunity  for  them  to  take  by  main  force  the 
thing  which  they  had  eagerly  wanted  for  years. 
Preference  to  Unionism  has  become  a  parrot  cry. 
The  non-unionist  must  reap  no  advantage.  He- 
must  either   swallow   the  whole   programme  of  the 

nr  Party  or  be  thrust  into  the  cold.  Whether 
he  believes  in  its  politics  or  not,  he  must  profess 
belief  in  them  if  only  to  get  work.  The  principle 
has  been  adversely  criticised  by  nearly  everyone  who 
was  not  in  the  ranks  of  the  Labour  Party,  and  up 
till  now  it  has  only  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  Labour 
followers  as  an  illusive  mirage.     So  when  this  legis- 

ly  omnipotent  Government  took  the  Arbitration 
Bill  in  hand  they  included  a  clause  which  tied  the 
hands  of  judges  with  regard  to  preference.  Did 
there  come  before  the  court  a  dispute,  then  the  court 
had  no  option  in  the  settlement  but  to  give  preference 
to  unionists.  Right  or  wrong,  the  unionist  must 
stand  out  as  a  favoured  member  of  the  community. 
The  fact  that  he  had  paid  the  fees  and  joined  the 
brotherhood  must  give  him  preference  before  any 
other  man,  even  though  he  might  not  be  so  compe- 
tent.  Unionism  and  not  fitness  must  be  the  stan- 
dard  oi  fitm  ss.  Clause  8  read  as  follows  : — "  The 
Court,  by  its  award  or  by  order  made  on  the  applica- 
tion  of   any   organisation   or   person   bound  by   the 
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award,  ma)  prescribe  .1  minimum  rate  oi  wages  or 
remuneration,  and  in  that  case  shall,  on  the  applica- 
the  industrial  dispute,  01  oi  an) 
organisation  or  person  bound  by  the  award,  (a)  make 
provision   1  in  such  manner  and  subje 

conditions  is  are  specified  in  the  award,  01 
order  a  lower  rate  in  th<-  case  oi  employes  who  are 
tinabli    to  <  minimum  vv  i-v  ->  < loser i lied,  and 

(b)  direct  that  as  between  members  oi  organisations 
of  employ  rs  01  employes  and  other  persons  offering 

or  desiring  -  rvic mploymenl  al  the  same  time, 

preference  shall  be  given  to  such  members,  other 
things  being  ■  qual." 

a  week  the  Opposition  attacked 
A  Climb  the  Government,  and  at  the  end  of 

Down.  tnat  tjme    as  y\r    \\    h.   Irvine  put 

it,  the  Attorney-General  came  down 
from  the  t<  Lough   and   sat  modestly  on   the 

lower  branches.  By  sheer  force  of  necessity  the 
Government  retreated,  and  Mr.  Hughes,  in  sub- 
stitution  of  the  first  clause,  moved  a  clause  that  pro- 
vided that  preference  to  unionists  might  be  given  if 
the  court  so  decided.  It  is  worth  quoting  : — (1)  The 
Court,  by  its  award,  or  by  order  made  on  the  ap- 
plication oi  an\  organisation  or  person  bound  by 
the  award  ma)  —(a)  Direct  that,  as  between  members 
or  organisations  oi  employers  or  employes  and  other 

ns  offering  oi  desiring  service  or  employment 
at  the  same  time,  preference  shall,  in  Mich  manner 
as  is  specified  in  the  award  or  order,  be  given  to 
such    members,    other   things   being   equal:    and    (b) 

ribe  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  or  remuneration. 
in  which  case  the  Court  shall,  on  the  application  of 
am   party  to  th<-  industrial  dispute,  or  of  any  • 

-on  bound  by  the  award,  make  pro- 
!i  for  fixing,  in  such  manner  and  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  are  specified  in  the  award  or  order,  a 
lower  rate  in  the  case  oi  employes  who  are  unable 
to  earn  the  minimum  wage  so  prescribed.  (2)  When- 
•  vex,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  it  is  necessary, 
for  the  prevention  or  settlement  of  the  industrial  dis- 
pute, or  for  the  maintenance  of  industrial  peace,  or 
for  the  welfare  of  society,  to  direct  that  preference 
shall  be  given  to  members  of  organisations  as  in 
paragraph    (a)    of    sub-section    (1)    of    this    section 

I'd.  the  Court  shall  so  direct.  It  was 
u[>on  the  question  of  constitutionality  that  the  Oppo- 
sition won.  The  Government  has  been  intending  to 
go  like  a  bull  at  a  gate  at  the  Constitution,  and  trust 
to  winning  through  in  a  case  of  an  appeal  to  the 
High  Court.  But  the  Opposition  so  managed  to 
convince  the  unknowing  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  decision  arrived  at  was  agreed  to.  On 
the  question  of  right,  apart  from  constitutionality, 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  unfairness  of  the 
principle  of  preference.  It  must  be  remember.-, 
unionists  form  an  exceedinglv  small  part  of  the 
working  population,  and  to  give  them  rights  over 
every  other  worker  is  to  turn  the  principle  of  demo- 


cracy  clean  upside  down,     h  is  one  tiling  to 
that  workers  in  general  shall  1  certain  wage, 

and  that  certain  conditions  oi  work  with  regard  to 
them  shall  obtain,  but  it  is  another  tiling  altogether 
t  1  sa)  that  only  unionists  shall  be  able  to  demand 
oyment,  and  that  other  men  shall  stand  out- 
side. 'That  i>  practically  what  union  1 
would  amount  to.  The  principle  undercuts  the  ideal 
of    fairness  the  principle  of    arbitration   up- 

The   unionist   might  be  a  decidedl)    inf. 
workman,  he  might  be  the  greatest  scoundrel  unl 
He  might  in  addition  to  this  be  an  irresponsibl* 
son  with  no  hom.-  ties,  a  spendthrift,  no  go  >d  to  him- 
self and  little  to  his  country.     And  yet  he  wouh 
preference  for  work  ovei    a   non-unionist  first  class 
workman,  with  his  roots  deep  down  in  his  country  in 
the  shape  of  extensive  home  ties.   Clearly  the  principle 

1-  wrong.     It  is  doubtful   whether  in  its  present 

even  the  Bill  does  not  run  butt  into  the  <  lonstitution, 
and   it   will   probably    be  reserved   for   the  com 
decide  as  to  how  far  the   1        ■■■  <   Part)   can  go.     It 
was   amusing,    although   exceedingly    instructiv< 
note  that  no  unionist  rose  on  the  Governmi  nt  bei 
when    Mr.    Hughes   announced    his    substil 
the  offensive  paragraph.     Whatever  discussion  there 
was  took  place  in  private.     So  far  the  G 
following  is   well   disciplined     whatever  complaints 
may  be  within  do  not  reach  outside  tars. 


A  Good  Thing, 
but 


The  principle  underlying  unionism 
is  good.  It  is  the  same  one  that 
inspires  people  who  have  the  same 
end  in  view  to  form  societies  with 
1  to  any  section  of  the  community.  I 
man  has  the  right  to  seek  the  strength  that  combina- 
tion gives  him,  and  that  he  lacks  individually. 
Unionism  is  a  direct,  a  natural  result  of  exi 
industrial  and  social  conditions.  And  it  is  a  feature 
of  our  national  life  that  is  fraught  with  tremeni 
possibilities  of  good.  Had  it  not  been  for  unions, 
there  would  have  been  far  less  industrial  improve- 
ment than  there  has  been.  All  thai  the)  can  gain 
for  industrialism  by  combination  and  co-operation 
they  are  justly  entitled  to.  But  to  say  that  they, 
and  they  alone  shall  work — and  that  is  what  pre- 
ference  to  unionists  amounts  to — is  to  arrogate  to 
themselves  a  thing  that  a  community  cannot  in  self- 
rtion  grant.  Suppose  that  a  union  closes  its 
ranks  and  refuses  to  admit  more  members.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  so  long  ago  since  a  Sydney  union  decided 
on  that  course  !  No  alternative  is  offered  the  man 
who  wants  to  work,  but  who  cannot  swallow  whole 
the  programme  of  the  party.  He  may  stand  for 
the  best  industrial  conditions,  but  if  only  one  course 
in  the  Labour  menu  is  distasteful  to  him.  he 
not  be  of  the  select.  He  must  either  swallow  it  with 
a  wry  face  or  not.  as  it  pleases  him.  or  go  with 
nothing.  "  We  intend  to  force  every  worker  into 
the  unions,"  savs  Labour.  Be  it  so.  Some  day  there 
will  come  a  revolt  from  that.     There  must  come  a 
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limit  to  iiidnstri.il  compulsion,  and  that  limit 
with  the   forcing  oi   men  by   sheer  necessity  to  re- 
gister.      A  me    unions   are   urging    th.it   no 

member   should    work    with   .1    n  n-unionist.      It    is 
itly  to  be  hoped  that  the  c  immunity  will 

is.     An  autocracj  of  Labour  is  a  national 
danger  to  be  feared  as  much  as  an  aristocratic  auto- 
cracy.    Wi  ei  the  rights  oi   th<    democrai  . 
crushed  under  foot. 

Fedi  ral    a  te  issu<    comes  into 
Federal  Note       operation    immediately, 

Issue.  1     the    Labour    Party.      Of 

course    it     is     impossible     to     say 
ier   it   will   be  .1   si*  t.     That   is   a 

tion   that  can   only   be  decided   by   experience. 
rnmenl  has  made  certain  provisions  which 
tee  the  circulation  of  t  le  r*  c<  s,  inasmuch 
..  a  ided   in   *  llause   1 1    that   if  the   . 
v,    demands,    a    hank    when    making    any    payment 
shall   make   the  payment   in   Australian   not<  • 
in  the  denominatii  ns   isked  for  by  the  payee,      ["he 
penalty  is  £5.     The  demand  may  be  made  up  to 
^.2^   in   Australian   notes.     It   is  easy  to  s3 

.vill  compel  banks  all  over  the  Commonwealth 
Id  pretty  considerable    ruantities  of  the 

bal  :l ity,  however,  < if  this  clause 
'oing    through.       Moreover,    after    the    month 
1  r,  bank  notes  %\  i !  d    io  per  cent. 

1'hr    idea,    of    course,     is,     while     not     prohibiting 
hanks    from    issuing    notes,    to    make    it  so  expen- 
sive '  they  will  not  do  mure  of  it  than 
isary.      \       I  lanks'  pr<  51  n1  intentii  in  is  to  issue 
it  all.     I  ise  of  <  k>\'(  1  in n-  i  it  ni  ites  will 
ssaril)   deplete  the  banks'  gold  reserves,  and  to 
that  extent,  of  course,  their  strength.      One  thing 
that  will  bear  very  hardly  upon  the  hanks  is 
Melbourne   is   to   be    the   only    redemption   centre. 
That  means  that  notes  will   be   slow    in   returning, 
\tent  the  issue  will  be  protected.     Tt, 
irer,     makes  .1  difficulty   for  hanks  in  tin    far- 
ountry.     Of  course  there  are  a  hundred  and 
objections  to  the  issue,  but  the  scheme  is  now 
ing  into  force  in  spiti    of  <  -tion. 

Curious! 
New  Zealand      ,,    note   issue  has   revived    in    Mew 
and  Note  Issue.    Zealand.      A    Trades     Conference 

there  waii'  d  upi  n  the    Pi  imi    Min- 
Sir    I   •■  ph   Ward,   to  ask    fi ir  the 

Bank.     The  Minister's  reply  was 
negative.     It  will 

1 

id  in  on 

1 :  i  nk  of  .V  d  amount 

million  pounds.      In 

ni   has 

audit.     'I  he  •  stablishment  oi  a  State 

uink   would,  of  course,  mean  that  I  runent 


1  into  direct  competition  with  a  concern  in 
which  it  was  a  prominent  partner.  With  regard 
to  a  State  note  issue,  Sir  Joseph  Ward  spoke 
plainly,  he  pointed  out  that  some  years  ago,  when 
he  was  Premier,  he  proposed  a  Bill  for  the  issue 
of  Federal  notes  and  the  abolition  of  bank  notes, 
but  he  could  not  get  his  colleagues  to  agree  with 
him.  H>-  also  now  professed  the  belief  that  the  idea 
1  iat  State  notes  would  benefit  the  people,  thi 
;  le  utilisation  of  a  larger  number  of  them,  was  1 
fallacy  and  a  delusion,  which,  of  course,  is  quite 
tine.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  even  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  pretend  that  its  State  issue  is 
going  to  help  to  make  the  condition  of  the  people 
any  better.  It  is  really  the  Government's  method  of 
floating  a  loan  and  getting  the  use  of  money  with- 
out interest. 

Matters    in    the    Victorian    Parlia- 
Victorian  ment  are  in  an  exceedingly    tremu- 

Politics.  |ous    condition.       It    a    cote     were 

taken  mi  the  Ministerial  side  it  is 
ible  1  1  ii  the  State  Premier.  Mr.  Murray, 
would  be  unseated.  There  is  great  discontent  .inning 
lis  followers,  but  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Murray 
in. Ids  for  a  while  the  safest  seat  in  State  politics. 
The  probability  is  that  if  dissensions  came  openly 
,\m\  the  party  were  defeated,  the  Opposition,  which  is 
nude  up  of  the  Labour  Party,  would  com.-  into 
power.  It  is  this  evident  danger  that  makes  the 
Ministerial  Party  h  her.     All  the  same,  it  is 

.in  •  irceedingl)    tins  itisl  act  in    p<  isitii  m,   and   ! 
the  way  to      -         r\   legislation. 

Labour  has  some  strange   remedies 
Labour's  for  social  inequalities.      Mr.   Knox, 

Remedies.  member   for   Kooyong,    in   Vic- 

toria, has  resigned  his  seal  iwing 
to  ill-health,  and  amongst  the  candidates  for  the 
there  was  a  Dr.  Erson.  who.  in  the 
course  of  his  electioneering,  prescribed  as  a 
cure  for  industrial  ills  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  heavily  subsidise  grand  opera,  bands,  and 
11. iking  of  light  wines,  so  that  as  much  as  the 
people   d<  the   last-named  could  be  drunk. 

What    an   ideal!      Yet   it   was  spoken  in  no  joking 
way,  but  as  a  panacea  for  social  ills.     How  | 
going   te   regulate    wages,    keep   down    thi 
living,    solve   the   housing   problem,    do   away   with 

lity  of  oppor- 
tunity, must  1  ;  .ibour 
.   who  see  eye  to  eye  with  Dr.   Erson,   to  ex- 
ir   must    1  '■  pretty  hard   up   w hen   it 
•  a  man  as  a  candidate  who  gives  vent  to 
'  ■      I                               sit. 


■    the    Fi  deral  'is 

lent  from 
i    during  the  month  the 
Government  provided  means  oi 
nee   for  several   of  the   newly-elected   Senators 


federal 
Site. 
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to  in-  '-  iss-<  lanberra  sit       Ther<    is  a 

feeliri_  i   certain  section  of  the  community 

that  the  question  should  be  re-opened.  Some  of  the 
not  :it  all  impressed  with  the  site. 
i  place  where  the  proposed  city  is  to  stand  is 
picturesque,  but  the  desolate  countr)  round  about  is 
not  sueh  .1-  one  imagines  to  1"-  a  desirable  thing  in 
n  11  !i  a  Federal  cit}  that  is  to  be  estal  1 
lished.  tl  is  a  ridiculous  thing  attempting  to  go  on 
with  the  proposal.  Rather  than  that,  it  would  Lie 
far  better  that  Sydnej  should  Lie  allowed  the  honour 
i.f    having  I   ol    Government    within   its   own 

I-  Minds. 

The    Federal    Government    is    now 
The  Ftderal       asking  the  New    South   Wales   Go- 
Capital,  vernment    to    grant    them    sovereign 
rights  over  the   water's  of   the  two 
rivers  which  will  supply  the  future  Yass-Canberra 
city.     Mr.  \\  ide  seems  to  fear  that  this  is  really  an 
attempt  to  push  the  question  ol  the  site  aside.     The 
Federal  Government,  however,  announces  that  it  has 
h  intentions.     Why  time  should  be  wasted  over 
sites    far   off   the   track    of    regular    communication 
becomes  an  increasing  puzzle  to  anyone  who  studio 
the  question.     One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  suit- 
able sites  submitted  for  consideration  is  Albury.     It 
is  almosl  impossible  to  conceive  oi  more  picturesque 
surroundings   for  a  capital  city.      It  has  the  advan- 

oi  one  oi  the  lowliest  of  climates,  is  on  the 
main  line  oi    railwaj   between  Melbourne  and   Syd 

convenient  for  travellers  from  all  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth  ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  situated 
upon  the  finest  river  that  Australia  possesses.  Of 
course  it  is  the  idea  that  Sydney  people  have  that 
the  capital  cit)  should  be  not  much  further  than 
100  miles  away  from  that  place  that  prevents  Albury 
from  coming  into  the  running.  What  Sydney  is 
likeh  to  gain,  however,  in  thai  way  is  a  puzzle. 
Melbourne  do  -  not  benefit  by  the  presence  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Indeed,  a  good  many  people 
would  l>e  glad  to  regard  the  doings  oi  Parliament 
from  a  greater  distance.  And  it  the  peopl<  ol 
Melbourne   itsell    were  consulted,    it    is   more   than 

,1,1.'    that    the)    would    not    raise    the    slightest 

tii m  ton,,    1  'ederal  capital  g< ling  t<  1  Sydney. 

It    has   been   a   a mplaint   of   d  .is 
Tasmania  and      mania— indeed,   ever   since    Federa- 
Tattersall.  ;,,,  |K.,.n  established  -that  the 

Sta  i!    _£'-|o.ooo    yearl) 

on  accourtl     1   '      loss  of  the  Customs  revenue,     h 
is  quite  true  that  Tasmania  does  suffer  in  this 
and  it  has  been  decided  by  Parliament  thai  a    5 
Committee   shall   be   appoiiv  mire   into  the 

Customs    leakage    oi     Tasmania.       It     would    not 
ther   an    unwise   proposal    ii    the    F<  der  il 
1        rnment  su«         d  thai  Tasmania's  loss   s 
be  made  up  to  her  if  she  were  prepa 
the  _£6o.ooo  odd   which  she  receives   from    I 
sail'-  it  would  be  infiniteh    better  for 


untarih    I  I  plicity 

with  .  mode  suggested  would 

•  than  not  at  all. 


'I    .     \,  «     Soutl      V\  tl<  -    (',  tvern- 
New  South  Wales    ni, ., ,,   [s  taking  .1    forward  movi 

"of  Members?     *•  "   ot' 

members  oi    Parliament.      It  is 

posing  to  refei  the  mattei  to  the  people  at  the  next 

■1  in  October.  It  will  be  subm 
in  the  form  ol  two  questions:  Whel  lei  tl  is  desir- 
able or  not  to  reduce  the  membership  of  the  L 
lative  Assembly  from  90  to  72?  Whethei  they 
ire  in  favour  ei  .1  fixed  ratio  between  the  numbei 
of  member?  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  the  num- 
of  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembl)  ? 

An    exceedingly     amusing     develop- 
I.abour's  ment  has  taken  place  in  connection 

Methods  Again.  n-jtn  tne  Victorian  Labour  Party. 
There  is  in  Victoria  a  Mr.  Hannah, 
M.L.A.,  who,  in  the  last  Federal  pre-election  days  be- 
came secretan  ot  a  new  Protectionist  organisation 
which  was  launched  into  existence  mainl)  thi 
the  influence  of  the  Age  newspaper.  This  body  be- 
came known  as  the  Commonwealth  Protectionist  As- 
sociation, and  Mr.  Hannah  was  made  the  secretary". 
After  some  time  complaints  were  madi  against  him 
by  members  of  the  Labour  Party  for  his  being  a  mem- 
1  a  body  outside  the  Labour  Party.  The  mat- 
ter was  brought  before  the  Protectionist  Labour 
Council,  and  after  considerable  discussion  it  was 
decided  that  Mr.  Hannah  could  find  scope  in  the 
I   ibour      Part)      for     all      his      Protectionist 

thjusiasm,       and       that       he      therefore      should 
ally      himself      with       any       other      body.         After 
much     discussion     and     acrimonious     verbal     war- 
fare.   Mr.    Hannah    has    been    declared-to  b 
eligible  for  a  seat  in  the  Council.     S  row- 

is  orir.  Mr.  Hannah  complains  that  he  is  being 
mad-  .1  martyr  of  for  som<  personal  reason,  and 
points  out  that  a  prominent  member  oi  the  I 
Part) .  who  is  also  ,1  State  member  oi  P; 
is  ,,  prominent  member  of  the  A.N. A.,  which  has 
-lain  times  spoken  with  no  una  rf  tin  voice  upon 
political    [uestions.     Whit   the  > 

1  to  be,  is  a!  the  present  moment  quite  1 
sible  to  Say,  but  there  are  signs  oi  a  ven  tidy  ru 

matter.      It    t;  e   1   il*  »ui    Part)    adopts  this 
policv    it    will    mean    that    their   men,  dra- 

d  into  all-  ling  but  I       Part)  itself. 

Any  outside  body  that  has  ,m\  pretensions  to  r< 
that  require-  political  assistano  is  to  be  id1 
The  organisation  will  m  1  all  memb 

All  this,  .a  cours  .looks 
culous,  hut  if  the  designs  ot   the  Labour  Pat'. 

ried  ou1  it  me  tns  thai  than  ever  the  mem- 

t   the  Labour  Part)    is  I  rson  with  his 

mgue  tied  and  his  eyes  turned  in  only, 

and  that  i  >rie  for  him  inste 
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by  him.     \     hi  rizon  oi   thi  ught,  no  exercise  oi  in- 
dividuality, nothing  but  a  dull,  dead  adheri  n< 

•    i  >i  the  Labour  Part)  !     It  is  merely 
a  straw,  this  action  of  the  Victorian  Labour  Coun- 
cil,    but     it     does    certainly     indicate     the     way 
which    the    wind    is    Mowing.       By    its    action    the 
mr  Party,  far  from  being  a  democratic  concern, 
-  coming  to  be  one  oi  the  most  autocratic  organisa- 
tions in  existence.     As  the  newly-elected  member  for 
Maribyrnong  said  in  connection  with  the  Preference 
for  Unionists'   Bill,   they   desired   to  compel   every- 
body   to  become   Unionists.    We   wonder   what  this 
icular  member  would  have  said  it  such  drastic 
suggestions    had    been    made    to    him    in    the    days 
i   he   professed   liberalism,    and  before  he  re- 
,  mnced  convictions  oi  years  and  sank  his  own  in- 
dividualism in  the  Labour  sea. 


Police  Ad- 
ministration. 


The    administration    of    the    Police 
Department  in  Victoria  is  of  such 
character  as  to  excite  public  con- 
tempt.     The    Police    Commissioner 
d,  long  past  retiring  age,  and  yet  he  has  been 
allowed  -  i  continue    lis  duties,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  other  efficient   officers  on   reaching   the   age  of 
60  have  tu  retire  from  active  work,  to  the  moment. 
For    some    timi     I  tere    have    been    strong    outcries 
-:  the  laxity  that  exists  under  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner's regime^  but  this  outcry  has  had  no  vis- 
tie  effect.     The  evil  remains,  and  the  system  does 
not  improve.      It   is  hardly  to  be   wondered  at  that 
no   improvement  comes   when   the   Commissioner  is 
regardless  of   public   welfare   to   such    an   alarming 
extent.     Laxity  of  administration  has  been  so  long 
pointed  out  that   some  oi    the    Reform   Party   have 
determined  to  make  .,   forward  movement.      The  ex- 
ce  of  gambling  schools  has  been  brought  before 
Pi  li  •    Department,  but  the  Reform  Party  has 

•  >nly  been  laughed  at  for  its  pains.     The  existence 

certain  gambling   school   was  indicated  in  the 
Vrgus  erj  the  same  derision  was  meted 

•  .ut  to  it.  Right  in  the  iearl  oi  the  city  some 
Chinese  gambling  dens  have  existed  for  a  long  time. 
\'o  ai  :  been  taken  l:i\  ,  althi  lUgh  the 

d  direct  infi  irmatii  in  of  the  exis- 
p  thi  Consei  |uently  during  the  m 

tablish  wha  lice  seemed  un- 

I     n  di  ssary    arra  .     is 

uise,  was  al  pass  the 

e  door,  ml  'Sing  can  ■ 

dent.      I    0   ild     iavi        n<    into  many 

I    iad  <  stablis  led  m\     ase  that  these  things 

is  1 ible  for  a  civilian  to 

Had  1       d  nen  with  me  T 

■  1  -. 

1     xtensive  immorality 

Immoral  in  the  public  parks  h 

Conditions.         .,,,,],.   pUb!ic,    but    not    thi 

is  been  made  to  minimis 

In  ! 


through    a     small  section    oi     two    of     the    most 

•  nod    p. irks    of    the    .it\.    and    within    a     few 
feel     oi     the     roadway     along     which     processions 

of  people  were  passing.  saw  enough  open 
immorality  to  make  one  think  that  beside  modern 
Melbourne-  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  must  have  been 
highly  moral  places.  Yet  the  Police  Department 
is  either  blind  or  indifferent  to  conditions  like  these. 
It  make,  one  shudder  when  one  thinks  of  what  the 
future  lifi  1  t  Melbourne  will  be  with  such  a  history 
as  this.  On  the  following  Sunday,  at  Wesley 
Church,  I  uttered  a  severe  indictment  against  the 
inefficiency  oi  the  department  administered  by  the 
Chief  Commissioner,  charging  his  rule  with  lax  ad- 
ministration, but  as  yet  no  reply  has  come  from 
him. 

But   the  worst  aspect  of  the  whole 

The  Serious       situation    is    that    the    Chief    Com- 
Point  in  the  ■  .,  ,  ., 

Situation,  missioner  sits  silent  under  the 
scourge,  while  the  Premier  mini- 
mises the  extent  ot  the  evils  complained  of  as 
though  he  were  trying  to  bolster  up  th<  inactivities 
of  his  official.  When  that  is  done  the  Cabinet  Minis- 
ter becomes  the  offender  against  the  community,  and 
puts  himself  in  actual  league  with  wrong-doers, 
some  years  past  the  Police  Department  in  Vic- 
toria has  been  honeycombed  with  discontent,  and 
it  is  mainly  on  account  of  the  apathy,  or  indoli 
or  inefficiency,  whatever  it  ma\  be,  of  the  Chiei 
Commissioner  of  Police.  So  lax  is  the  rule  oi  his 
Department  that  all  sons  oi  wrong  ''an  flourish. 
Although  riot  to  such  a  great  extent  as  in  some  of 
the  large  rules  ,,1  America,  there  are  to  da\  in  Mel- 
bourne man)  oi  the  elements  oi  municipal  disorder 
and  oi  graft  a  lie  1  have  made  certain  cities  ni 
oils  throughout  the  world.  Unfortunately,  the  Vic- 
torian Premier  is  a  man  who  seems  to  have 
no  conscience  whatever  regarding  most  phases 
of  moral  reform.  In  connection  with  drink 
he  is  a  firm  all)  oi  the  Temperance  Party,  but 
no  other  issu<  can  torn  1  him;  and  when  the  official 
head,  in  view  oi  the  report  of  reputable  civi- 
lians upon  public  w ;  >ngs,  simply  accepts  the 
statement    oi  I     official     thai     wrongs    do 

\  ist,     1     a  a)   is  .  .pen  for  the  .  1  irrup- 

But  thi  .    not  been  heard  of  th 

even  if  it  means  the  overthrow  of  the  IV 
>d  w  m  has  got  to  be  >  arried  on. 

\  ition   oi    things     like 

Individual        speaks  ot   dr\   rot.     No  community 
Helplessness.      ,.  m    g,  !:  dministra- 

law   is  lax.     Ci\ilis.d  com- 
munities  have  built  up  ideals  oi  Government  which 
have    found   expo  ssion    in   thousands      I 
statutes.      In   order    to   c  11 1  j  work 

vernment,    Parliament   lias  creati  d 
tion   to  which   is   delegated   the  sole   power  oi 
ministration,    and    to    see    that    the    law     is    ol 
and  >s  stamped  oul       1        P  D 
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Routes. 


ment  exists  for  purpose.     What,  then, 

is  the  helpless  individual,  helpless  because 
the  State  has  robbed  him  of  the  power  of 
self-protection,  to  do  when  the  Department 
created  t<>  protect  him  fails  to  do  its  work? 
That  is  the  position  in  Victoria  to-day.  Of  course 
the  individual  officers  cannot  be  blamed  for  this 
condition  of  things.  Men  can  be  no  better 
the  system  under  which  they  work,  when  the  sys- 
tem is  such  a  rigid  one  as  obtains  in  the  Polio 
Department.  For  under  a  system  of  this  kind  the 
initiative  ol  the  individual  officers  is  discouraged. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  things 
thai  has  happened  for  a  good  while 
was  the  statement  oi  Mr.  \\  ade  dur- 
ing the  month,  that  it  was  time  trade 
sought  its  own  natural  routes  without  being  ham- 
pered by  Stale  restrictions.  The  statement  was 
the  outcome  oi  a  deputation  to  Mr.  Wade  bv  the 
Riverina  municipalities.  In  all  the  tour  Eastern 
•  producers  living  near  the  borders  are  greatly 
hampered  by  the  fact  that  the  State  Governments 
have  steadfastly  refused  to  grant  such  facilities  as 
will  mean  the  carrying  of  goods  over  the  State  bor- 
ders to  the  neighbouring  State  ports.  Thus  the 
Riverina  people  have  been  compelled  to  send  wheat 
450  mile>  to  Sydney,  when  they  could  send  it  to 
Melbourne  over  less  than  150  miles  of  railway.  In 
Dne  plao  just  over  the  Murray  12  miles  of  railway 
would  connect  an  immensely  rich  district  with  Mel- 
bourne. The  N"ew  South  Wales  terminus  of  the 
falls  just  that  little  distance  short  ol  the 
Murray.  This  would  save  the  producers  of  that  dis- 
trict  280   miles   haulage.      Settlers  in  the  north   of 


\>  «  South  Wales  are  similarly  hampered.  Bri 
is  the  nearest  freight  route  for  millions  of  acres  in 
the  Northern  areas.  The  South  Eastern  portion  of 
South  Australia  would  find  its  natural  port  in  Port- 
land, but  now-  has  to  send  all  its  frei  Ade- 
laide, .1  distance  of  300  miles.  Thi  western 
corner  of  Victoria  affords  a  similar  instance.  The 
huge  areas  there  ought  to  gain  communication  with 
Adelaide  instead  oi  Melbourne.  This  interstate 
folly  is  one  of  the  last  foolish  relies  of  interstate 
jealousy,  and  it  is  quite  time  it  was  put  out  oi  the 
way.  A  map  which  we  publish  by  courtesy  of  the 
Argus  gives  a  splendid  idea  of  the  freight  routes 
which  should  be  followed  in  the  more  settled  parts 
of  the  Eastern  Continent.  The  point  C  is  equally 
distant  from  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide! 
The  portion  of  New  South  Wale,,  south  of  CD.,  is 
nearer  to  Port  Phillip  than  to  Sydney.  Bj  distances 
up  to  280  miles,  the  numbers  sel  opposite  the  curved 
lines  in  Xew  South  Wales,  show  how  much  nearer 
Melbourne  than  Sydney  are  the  points  included  in 
them,  that  is  to  say.  every  point  on  the  240  line  is 
that  much  nearer  Melbourne  than  it  is  Sydney,  and 
so  on  with  the  rest.  It  will  be  seen  from  trie  dia- 
gram that  Victoria  would  .surrender  a  good  deal  of 
freight  to  Adelaide.  On  the  other  hand  Portland 
would  serve  a  large  area  of  land  over  the  S  iuth 
Australian  border. 


National 
Roads. 


■m   The 

A   B     Lini  <e  from  Brisbane  and  Sydney, 

A  j '        ....  ..  ..     Sydnej  and  Adel 

Or-    ,,    ..  ,,  ..     Sydney  and  Melbourne. 

■  ■     •■  ..  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. 

C    Point  of  Equ  e  from  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adel 

DIAGRAM    OF    THE     FREIGHT-COLLECTING    AREA    OF    PORT    PHILLIP 


But  the  thing  underlying  Mr. 
Wade's  speech,  which  is  most 
cheering  and  encouraging  is  the  dis- 
position to  treat  such  matters  on 
broad  national  lines.  Each  of  the  States  in  find 
abundance  of  room  for  their  capital  and  rolling- 
stock  without  stretching  hungry 
fingers  towards  their  remote  borders 
to  greedily  draw  to  their  own  coffers 
ever)  penny  of  freight.  There 
are  thousands  of  miles  of  devi 
mental    work    to   Carry    OUt,    and    none 

of  the  large  cities  need  be  envious 
of  the  trade  which  will  naturally 
draw   to   the   nearer    vanta  tints. 

<  If  course  one  waj  oi  this 
problem    would    be    for    the    1 

<  lovernment  to  take  1  >ver  thi 
merit  of  the  railways.      That,   how- 
ever,  is  a   remote  contiii-  nly  to 
1  ■•   resorted    to   l>\    reas<  n   •  >i 
necessity.      The   same   nal  ii  m  tl    spirit 
must  enter  into  the  consideration  of 
the  Northern  Territory  railway    ■ 
ever  it    is  undertaken.     It    is  ri 
lous  to  thrust  a  straight  line  thi 
the  continent  as  though  all  its  support 

tally  must  come  from  the  south. 
In  days  to  o  one  when  Australia  is 
developed   thi    north    ivi      bt 

1    o-day. 
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Two  exceedingly  important  deputa* 

Two  tions  wai  the  Cabinet  Min- 

Deputations.       isters  (iurin„   ,,„.  month_     The  fim 

was  to  the  Prime  Minister,  the  re- 
ig  thai  he  should  forbid  the  introductii 
prize-fight  pictures.  The  second  was  to  the  Post- 
1  neral  to  ask  as  it  is  forbidden  for  private 
persons  to  send  money  or  orders  to  gambling  in- 
stiutions  through  the  post,  gambling  institutions 
should  also  be  t chidden  to  use  the  Post  Office  as  a 
means  for  distributing  circular-. 

The    request     to    the    Postmaster- 
The  Post  Olfice    Genera]   was  that   as  gambling  cor- 
and  dambling.     respondence  is   refused  deliverj    by 
the     Post     Office     Department,     the 
Government  should  make  the  sword  cut  both  ways 
by  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  post  office  for  com- 
munications from  gambling  institutions.     Obviously 
the  present  law  is  incomplete.      It  is  ridiculous  to 
prevent  a   person  communicating  with  another  upon 
a  certain   subject,   while  there   is  every   facility  for 
mmunicate  with  the  one  upon  the  same 
subject.      Clearly  by   its  action  in   tlie  one  case  the 
nonwealth   puts  a  ban  upon  gambling,   clearly 
Is  it  as  a  vice  in  which  the  Government  should 
not   participate,    to  .m  extent    it   does   something  to 
suppress  it.  but  having  goni    so  far  it  really  commits 
joing  the  whole  way.     This  point,  however, 
was  not  conceded  bj   the  Postmaster-General.     In- 
deed,  the  deputation   was  told  that  the  post  office 
was  doing  a   tait  thing-;   and   then   the  question    was 
.-id'    tracked   bj    the   Minister    informing   the   deputa- 
tion- were  other   forms  of  gambling  that 
ought   to  he  suppressed,   such  as  unfair  dealing  in 
land  and  mine-,  and  that  the  deputation  should  have 
for  these  things  as  well.      It"  the  second  elec- 
tion to  tin-  Prime  Minister  wen-  an  indication  of 
ild  happen  it  a  second  deputation  went  to 
the   Postmaster-General,   there  would  not  be  much 
encouragement.     It  is  one  thing  to  ask  for  a  definite 
inst.i  mi       oi   i    i'  mi  iii  order  to  complete  obviously 

isl  ition,    and ther    to  open   up   a 

question  which,  at  anj  rate  .is  \.-t.  will  not  be  likely 
•     Hon-,. 

I  ie  installation  of   wireless   i 
Wireless  raphy  on     teamers  trading  in  Aus- 

Telegrapny.       tralasian   waters  is  proceeding  fast, 
but  it  is  time  the  Government  woke 
d  provided  stations  on  accessible  points  of  the 
At  the  present  time  news  from  the  sea 
-  either  i  iats  or  some  of  the 

that  h  ippen  to  be  in  port. 
it-  maintain'  d  al  the  highest 
■  ncj  it  is  necessary  that  stations  should 
be  <  stablished  and  maintained  bj  the  Governm< 
it  it  « ill  lw  p< issible  to  keep  up 
tian  •  bain  ol  communication  from  anj  poii 
to  the  Continent. 


N    w  that  the  various  Si         i'.rlia- 
A  New  ments  are  reducing  themselves  to  a 

Political  Party.    ,,,,,  jlini    system,     an)    cl 

the  policy  ot  any  large  section  of 
the  community  is  surer  t"  be  watched  with  the  keen- 
est interest.  Governments  have  become  lingly 
sensitive  to  im]  -  at  they  wab 
them  with  the  same  anxiety  with  which  a  skipper 
watches  for  portents  of  a  gale.  Whatever  may  be 
the   merits   of    the    two-party   system,    the    Lib 

i  with  keen  eye  am  signs  of  disaffection  in  their 
ranks.     One  of  the  most  significant  indications 
change  in  the  political   atmosphere  is  the   fact  that 

.i  i  "iii ci    oi   i !'     Farmers'  and  Settle]  s'  Assi 

tions,  recentlv  held  in  Sydney,  adopted  i  platform 
which  is  to  l»-  the  shibboleth  of  those  who  woo  the 
suffrages  of  what  is  known  as  the  country  party. 
Some  of  the  most  interesting  items  of  the  programme 
refer  to  the  granting  of  facilities  for  land  s 
ment,  freehold  tenure  as  opposed  to  the  nation 
tion  of  land,  railway  extension  (indue  open- 

ing of  new  ports  and  the  connection  of  bonier  Iii  - 
preferential  voting  at  State  and  Federal  eleel 
the  erection  of  stock  saleyards  under  State  control, 
and  the  limitations  of  transfer,  to  prevent  the  ac- 
cumulation of  large  estates.  The  last  two  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  way  in  which  sentiment  is 
veering,  Beth  of  these  things,  if  sugg  -  some 
years  ago,  would  have  raised  the  loudest  of  out- 
cries. It  is  interesting  to  note  how  quickly  the 
views  of  men  are  changing  with  regard  to  the  cur- 
tailment of  liberties  that  affect  individual  and  pri- 
vate enterprise,  and  how  largely  sentiment  is  coming 
in  in  favour  of  State  interference  and  control. 

Australia     has     beet      exo    dingly 

Australia's         fortunate    in   that    for   the   last    few 

Good  Fortune,      years    her    seasons    have    been    so 

favourable.      This   is   especially   realised    when   one 

has  laid  before  him  the  figures  relating  to  our  wool 

lets,    which   affect  to  such   a   lai  "    the 

ll      of    Australians.      The    overs'  ■  ts    of 

i' 1    for   the    last    season  |4>643 

bales,     amounting     to     816,861.665     lb.       This     is 
[46,539  bales  better  than  the  previous  year,   while 

1  n  is  1  (17.83  1  bales.      Vs  - 
ing   what  a  difference  there   is   I  is,    it 

d    that    115. 525. 581     sheep    proi 
643.382  more  bales  of  wool  than   124.001.1)21   sheep 
produced  in  1891.     As  showing  the  better  price  ob- 
tained   for    wool    last    year,    the  average   per  bale 
of  all  sold  in  Australian  markets  has  be 
41I.  more  than  in  the  pr  ir,  making  the 

■£13  12s.   2d.  per  bale.      This  gives  in  round  num- 
l   huge  inflow    of    wealth  to  the  Commonwealth 
amounting    to  over  ^"33.000,000.     One  looks 

ward    to   the    adv; ment    of    Australia    in    til 

spect  in  yens  1 n         Her  possibili  b  with 

regard  to  mineral   and   land  resources,   are 
i    1-  vet  onh 
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In  the  natural  course  of  events,  William  II.  will  be  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Prince  William,  and  tin:  Crown  Prince  by  his 
eldest  son,  also  Prince  William.     The  Crown  Prince  was  born  in  1882,  and  his  eldest  son  was  born  in  July,  1906. 


Lord  Cawdor.    Lord  Lans 
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Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain. 
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LONDON,  July  1st,   1910. 

Ministers,    anticipating    that    they 

'•  Peace,  peace,      would  have   to   face   a   suggestion 

there  ^noVace."  by    the     King    that     they    should 

endeavour  to  solve  the  constitu- 
tional crisis  by  an  arrangement  with  the  Opposition, 
decided  to  take  the  initiative,  with  the  result  that  last 
month  a  Conference  was  arranged  between  the 
leaders  of  both  sides.  The  Liberals  were  represented 
by  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Lord  Crewe  and 
Mr.  Birrell  ;  the  Conservatives  by  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord 
Lansdowne,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  and  Lord 
Cawdor.  Two  or  three  meetings  have  been  held  in 
secret,  and  during  the  deliberations  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  maintain  a  truce  between  the  paities 
011  the  great  question  at  issue.  The  public  is  hope- 
ful, but  sceptical.  What  is  thought  of  the  Con- 
ference in  the  inner  arcanum  of  the  Ministry  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  suggestive  little  fact : 
I  had  asked  the  Master  of  Elibank,  the  chief  Liberal 
Whip,  among  other  men  of  light  and  leading,  if  he 
would  fill  in  a  form  mentioning  any  texts  which  had 
been  helpful  to  him  during  his  life.  He  replied  by 
quoting  these  words,  "  Saying  peace,  peace,  when 
there  is  no  peace  " — a  text  which  we  may  take  rather 
as  a  reference  to  the  present  crisis,  when  "they  have 
healed  the  hurt  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  slightly," 
than  to  any  other  episode  in  his  life. 

If  the  eight  gentlemen  assembled 

The  Crux  in  secret  conclave,  venture  to  rise 

the  Question.       to   the  level  of  the  situation,  and 

if  the  four  who  represent  the 
Unionists  are  capable  of  recognising  the  inevitable, 
they  might  put  the  whole  Constitution  into  the 
melting-pot  and  evolve  therefrom  an  entirely  new 
system  of  governing  the  Empire.  Short  of  that 
entire  and  radical  ^constitution  of  our  Imperial 
system,   which   I   frankly  admit   is   outside    the   pale 


The  Budget. 


of  practical  polities,  it  is  difficult  to  see  any 
common  ground  for  a  compromise.  The  fact  is 
that  neither  Party  wiil  agree  to  make  the  indis- 
pensable concessions  until  they  have  had  another 
pitched  battle,  and  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  we  shall  have  a  General  Election  next  January. 
On  the  whole,  the  outlook  is  gloomy,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  see  any  way  out  of  the  impasse 
into  which  we  were  plunged  by  the  reckless  action 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  There  wilt  have  to  be  a 
good  deal  of  confused  fighting  before  either  Party 
can  make  up  its  mind  that  it  has  been  beaten. 

The  temper  of  the  Liberals  is 
distinctly  hopeful.  Two  things 
have  contributed  to  this.  The 
first  is  the  extraordinary  success 
of  the  Budget.  The  annual  expenditure  of  this  country 
has  risen  to  173  millions.  In  addition  to  this,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  had  to  raise  twenty-five  millions  for 
arrears,  so  that  this  year  he  has  to  call  upon  the  taxpayer 
for  200  millions  sterling — the  greatest  sum  ever  I 
on  this  nation  in  a  single  twelvemonth.  He  is 
confident  that  he  will  be  able  to  raise  this  sum,  not 
only  to  the  last  penny,  but  that  it  will  leave  him  with 
a  surplus  of  ^861,000  in  hand.  Naturally  the  spirits 
of  the  Ministerialists  have  risen,  and  their  opponents 
are  correspondingly  depressed.  It  is  a  notable 
triumph  to  be  able  to  meet  an  increased  expenditure 
on  the  Navy  of  five  millions  and  a  half,  and  on  the 
old-age  pensions  together  with  other  increases 
of  nearly  half  that  amount,  without  having  to 
increase  any  of  the  existing  taxes.  The  Chan- 
cellor was  admirably  effective  in  his  retort  on  the 
Tariff  Reform  prophets  who  have,  as  he  said, 
been  predicting  nothing  but  storms  and  disasti  rs, 
and  now  find  that  the  country  is  in  a  blaze 
of  sunshine.  It  is  good  hearing,  also,  to  know  that 
he  anticipates  a  still  better  year  in  trade  than  we  have 
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had  before.  To  some  extent  this  affords  a  justification 
for  the  belief  of  some  pious  folk  that  Providence  is 
bestowing  a  special  blessing  on  this  country  on  account 
of  its  having  at  last  begun,  in  faith,  nothing 
doubting,  to  make  provision  for  its  aged  poor. 

Another  circumstance  which  has 
East  Dorset  (jone  much  to  encourage  confi- 
Haniepooi.  dence  in  the  Liberal  ranks  has 
been  the  result  of  the  East  Dorset 
election.  Seldom  has  a  constituency  been  more 
fiercely  contested.  The  Liberals  won  the  seat  at  the 
last  General  Election  by  a  majority  of  426,  but  their 
member  was  unseated  on  petition.  The  battle  was 
fought  over  again,  with  the  added  intensity  of  feeling 
which  always  follows  when  an  election  petition 
has  vacated  the  seat,  with  the  result  that  the 
Liberal  majority  of  426  was  increased  to  592. 
Another  bye-election  took  place  last  month  at 
Hartlepool,  also  in  consequence  of  a  Liberal  mem- 
ber being  unseated  on  petition.  Sir  Christopher 
Furness,  who  has  since  received  the  consolation 
of  a  Peerage,  was  the  unfortunate  victim  of  too 
great  zeal  on  the  part  of  ah  enthusiastic  supporter, 
and  his  fate  excited  universal  sympathy  in  the  North 
Country,  where  he  has  long  been  recognised  as 
one  of  the  staunchest  of  Liberals,  and  among  the 
most  enterprising  and  public-spirited  of  men.  The 
Unionists  made  a  determined  effort  to  capture 
his  seat,  and  although  they  succeeded  in  pulling 
down  the  majority  from  1,879  t0  l(>6,  they 
could  not  prevent  another  Furness  taking  the  seat 
of  Sir  Christopher.  Two  elections  taken  together  will 
do  much  to  kill  the  zeal  of  the  Unionists  for  a  renewal 
of  the  combat. 

One  of  the  most  interesting 
and  unexpected  features  of  the 
Budget  speech  was  the  uncom- 
promising declaration  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  that  he  would  maintain  the  increased 
whisky  taxes  in  Ireland.  The  Irish  Party,  with  Mr. 
Redmond  at  the  head,  have  always  opposed  tins 
increase,  and  confidently  looked  forward  to  getting  it 
reduced  in  order  to  secure  support  for  the  Budget. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  admitted  that  as  a  fiscal  measure 
the  increased  taxation  on  spirits  had  been  a  failure, 
and  that  instead  of  increasing  the  revenue  from 
alcohol  it  had  actually  diminished  it.  Rut  he  main- 
tained that  its  shortcomings  a  nre  for  raising 
iui  were  more  than  counterbalanced  !>y  its 
.s  in  prompting  temperance.  The  consump- 
tion of  whisky  has  gone  down  all  over  the  three 
kingdoms,    and    with    the   decrease   of  consumption 


Taxes  and  Temperance. 


there  has  been  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
convictions  for  drunkenness.  So  great  has  been  the 
improvement  that  Mr.  Lloyd  (leorge  did  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  it  would  be  criminal  on  the  part  of  any 
Government  to  reduce  the  impost  which  produced 
such  an  immediate  and  satisfactory  result  in  the 
improvement  of  the  habits  of  the  people.  Nor  did 
he  shrink  from  arguing  that  the  loss  to  the  Exchequer 
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X.R.Ellis, 


H.R.H.   the  Duke  of  Connaught. 


The   Progress   of  the   World. 


was  more  than  recouped 
by  the  increased  pros- 
perity to  ill.  nation,  and 
the  consequent  improve- 
ment in  its  ability  to  meet 
th«  i  alls  of  the  tax  pa)  r. 
Mr.  Redmond,  however, 
was  not  satisfied,  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  in 
the  autumn  session  there 
may  be  trouble  from  this 
quarter.  Unionists  are 
not  likely  to  stick  at  mak- 
ing common  cause  with 
the  Irish  if  they  can  there- 
by upset  the  Government. 

The 

Duke  of  Connaught 

and 

South  Africa. 

The  Duke  of  Connaught 
is  going  to  South  Africa 
for  certain  sure,  and  a 
very  persistent  rumour 
says  that  he  is  after- 
wards going  to  Canada 
as  the  successor  of  Lord 
Grey.     In    South    Africa 


Plwtografh  t,y\  [Vandyk. 

Sir  Richard  Solomon. 

High  Commissioner  of  South  African  Union. 


the  barometer  still  points 
to  set  fair.  Lord  Villiers 
has  unveiled  a  statue  of 
Mr.  Rhodes  at  Cape 
Town,  paying  a  well- 
merited  tribute  to  the 
man  whose  house  at 
Groote  Schuur  will  soon 
be  occupied  by,  if  it  is  not 
already  in  the  occupation 
of,  General  Botha,  the 
Prime  Minister.  There 
will,  of  course,  be  some 
dust  kicked  up  during 
the  General  Election,  but 
the  public  will  do  well 
to  take  Lord  Selborne's 
advice  and  look  on  with 
composure,  firmly  re- 
solved not  to  give  way 
to  alarm,  or  to  lose 
confidence  in  the  ability 
of  South  Africans  to 
manage  South  African 
affairs  better  than  the 
man  in  the  street  at 
home,  even  if  the  street 
be  Downing  Street. 
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General    Botha. 

Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of 

Agriculture. 
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Sir  J.   H.  De  Villiers,   P.C. 
The  first  Peer  created  by  King  George. 
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General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton. 

Appointed  to  the  Mediterranean 
Command 
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Every    now    and     then     we    are 

Reiative°VaiUes     reminded  of  the  contrast  between 

of  the  reality  and  the  semblance  of 

K'nMin'isdtePrrime      thil1gS-      Th'S  'S  °ften  confused  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  two  realities 

and  two  semblances.  As  a  case  in  point,  take  the 
relative  importance  of  the  King  and  the  Prime 
Minister.  In  fact,  or,  as  we  may  say,  in  one  reality, 
the  Premier  is  far  more  important  than  the  King.  In 
semblance  he  does  not  even  have  a  recognised 
place  in  the  Constitution.  Yet  in  another  way  the 
King  is  a  reality  more  important  than  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  that  is  in  the  popular  estimate,  the 
ancient  traditional  estimate  of  his  importance.  The 
King  as  he  is  and  the  King  as  his  subjects  think  him 
to  be  are  two  different  entities,  both  realities.  The 
King  to  politicians  is  a  negligible  quantity  com- 
pared with  the  Prime  Minister,  commanding  a 
large  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  to 
the  Church  and  to  the  immense  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  country  the  King  is  everything  and  the 
Prime  Minister  nothing.  The  Prayer  Book  com- 
mands the  prayers  of  the  faithful  not  only  for  the 
King  by  name,  and  the  Queen  by  name,  and  the 
Queen  Mother  by  name,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  by 
name,  but  for  all  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family  en 
bloc.  But  as  for  the  Prime  Minister,  he  is  not  con- 
sidered worth  praying  for  at  all  except  as  one  of  the 
King's  Ministers.  This  may  be  construed  as  a  com- 
pliment suggesting  that  he  is  too  good  to  need  to  be 
prayed  for.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  arises  from 
the  Church's  conception  of  his  comparative  unim- 
portance. 

This,  it  may  be  said,  is  only  one  of 
Safeguards        tne  characteristic  anachronisms  of 
Against  Popery,     the   Prayer   Book.     But  the  same 
absurdity  crops  up  in  the  Statute 
Book,  as  is  very  clearly  shown  by  the  debates  on  the 
Royal  Declaration.      For  effective  purposes  the  Man 
of  Sin,  Antichrist,  and  the  Beast  who  sitteth  on  seven 
hills  could  do  far  more  deadly  harm  to  the  Protestant 
Reformed  Religion  as  by  law  established  by  getting 
hold  of  the  Prime  Minister  than  by  making  a  Roman- 
ist of  the  King.     The  Prime  Minister  could  appoint 
Jesuits   in   disguise   to  the   charge  of  every   See   in 
England,  not  excluding  the  archbishoprics  of  Canter- 
bury   and    York,   and  he  could,   with  a  majority  to 
back  him,  establish  and  endow  the   Roman   Catholic 
faith    in   every    public    elementary    school    in    the 
land.       The    King  could    do  none  of   these  things. 
But    in    order     to    safeguard    the    King    from    the 
tailing    a     victim     to    the     Romanist 


machinations  the  throne  is  fenced  round  with  a  triple 
barrier  of  three  distinct  statutory  safeguards :  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  the 
Coronation  Oath  ;  and  still  some  people  are  not 
satisfied  unless  they  add  a  fourth  guarantee  in  the 
shape  of  the  offensive  Declaration  which  the  Govern- 
ment propose  to  abolish.  Yet  all  the  time  there  is 
the  Prime  Minister  left  unprotected  by  even  so  much 
as  a  single  Oath,  Act,  or  Declaration.  It  is  as  if  a 
man  were  to  insist  upon  locking  and  double  locking 
the  safe  which  contained  his  crockery  ware,  and  at 
the  same  time  left  all  his  family  jewels  on  the 
counter  for  anyone  to  run  off  with  them. 

Ever  since  Queen  Anne  came  to 

The  the    throne     English     Sovereigns 

Royal  Declaration.   have  been  required  t0  say  ._ 

I  doe  solemnely  and  sincerely  in  the 
presence  of  God   professe  testifie  and  declare  that  I  doe  believe 

that  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lords  Supper  there  is  not  any  tran- 
substantiation  of  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  at  or  after  the  consecration  thereof  by  any 
person  whatsoever ;  an  1  that  the  invocation  or  adoration  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  or  any  other  saint  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  masse  as 
they  are  now  used  in  the  Church  of  Rome  are  superstitious  anil 
idolatrous. 

Then  follow  other  declarations  which  were  framed  to 
imply  their  obvious  meaning,  to  wit,  that  the  Pope 
of  Rome  would  not  stick  at  dispensing  and  absolving 
the  Sovereign  from  keeping  his  word  to  his  people. 
The  Liberal  Government,  with  the  hearty  concur- 
rence of  Mr.  Balfour  and  the  immense  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  proposes  to  substitute  for 
the  above  offensive  form  of  words  : — 

I,  ,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely,  in  the  presence  of  God, 

profess,  testify,  and  declare  that  I  am  a  faithful  member  of  the 
Protestant  Reformed  Church,  by  law  established  in  England, 
and  I  will,  according  to  the  true  intent  of  the  enactments  which 
secure  the  Protestant  succession  to  the  throne  of  this  realm, 
uphold  and  maintain  the  said  enactments  to  the  best  of  my 
powers,  according  to  law. 

Whereupon  various  Ulstermen  and  a  handful  of 
others  raise  strange  and  shrilly  outcry.  The  Pro- 
testant drum  ecclesiastic  is  being  beaten  in  certain 
quarters,  and  excited  imaginations  see  in  the  substi- 
tution of  courtesy  for  insult  the  undoing  of  the 
Reformation.  It  is  difficult  not  to  feel  that  most  of 
these  protesters  would  be  equally  opposed  to  any 
change  if  the  ancient  form  of  words  contained  the 
succinct  formula  of  the  Orangeman,  "To  Hell  with 
the  Pope." 

All  these  stupid,  antiquated  tests 

Tne  ought    to   go  by  the  board.     The 

only  True  Solution.  King  and  all  State  officials  ought 

to  be  i  olour  blind  as  to  the  various 
religions  of  their  subjects.  The  King  and  the  Queen 
and  all  the  Royal  Family,  and  theLoul  Chancellor  to 
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boot,  ought  to  be  free  to  join  the  Church  of  Rome 
to-morrow  if  their  conscientious  conviction  dic- 
tated that  course.  If  they  did,  Protestants  would 
be  in  much  less  parlous  a  condition  of  peril  than 
if  the  Prime  Minister  were  a  Romanist— against 
which  there  is  no  safeguard  whatever.  Nor 
would  any  zealous  Protestant  deny  that  it  is 
possible  to  be  a  far  more  deadly  enemy  of  the 
Reformation  if  you  are  "a  Jesuit  in  disguise" 
than  if  you  are  a  Romanist  shameless  and  confessed. 
How  many  Anglican  Churchmen  are  there  at  this 
moment  who  would  not  experience  a  most  uneasy 
sensation  in  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  their  con- 
science if  they  were  suddenly  called  upon  to  make 
even  the  modified  Declaration  :  "  In  the  plaine  and 
ordinary  sence  of  the  words  read  unto  me  as  they 
are  commonly  understood  by  English  Protestants 
without  any  evasion,  equivocation  or  mentall  reserva- 
tion whatsoever  "  ?  Many  of  these  devote  their  best 
energies  to  denouncing  the  Reformation.  They 
declare  they  are  not  Protestants,  a  term  which  they 
loathe  ;  and  as  for  describing  themselves  as  belonging 
to  the  Protestant  Reformed  Church,  their  worst  enemy 
could  not  inflict  upon  them  a  crueller  punishment. 

Mr.    Roosevelt    received   an    en- 
Mr.  Roosevelt  Home  ihusiastic  welcome  on   his  return 
Again.  to   New  York.     Observers  report 

that  it  was- almost  as  good  as  that 
which  greeted  Admiral  Dewey  on  his  return  from 
Manilla.     Mr.  Roosevelt  said  : — 

I  am  ready  and  eager  to  do  my  part  so  far  as  I  am  able  in 
helping  to  solve  the  problem  which  must  be  solved  if  we  of  this, 
the  greatest  democratic  Republic  upon  which  the  sun  ever 
shone,  are  to  see  its  destinies  rise  to  the  high  level  of  our  hopes 
and  of  its  opportunities. 

Mr.  Hearst,  who  is  in  Europe,  launched  three 
vehement  and  vigorous  invectives  against  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  his  inciting  John 
Hull  to  trample  out  the  first  beginnings  of  Egyptian 
liberty.  Mr.  Hearst  wields  a  very  incisive  pen, 
but  if  he  had  to  telegraph  his  impeachments  from 
Australia  instead  of  Paris,  they  would  probably  gain 
in  incisiveness  as  much  as  they  lost  in  length. 
In  Mr.  Hearst's  opinion  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  never 
return  to  the  White  House,  and  any  attempt  to 
run  him  for  a  third  term  will  entail  upon  the 
Republican  Party  the  most  disastrous  defeat.  The 
Democrats  are  evidently  intending  to  develop  Judson 
Harmon,  Governor  of  Ohio,  into  their  next  Queen 
Bee.  He  is  said  to  be  "  a  real  man,"  on  whom  both 
wings  of  the  Democratic  Party  could  unite.  Some 
partisans  of  Mr.  Bryan  advocate  his  nomination  for  a 
fourth  lime,  being  evidently  inspired  thereto   by  the 


Detroit  Journal.\ 


Poor  Kid! 

Roosevelt  :  "  Well,  are  you  going  to  adopt  him?" 

story  of  Robert  Bruce  and  the  spider.  But  there  is 
also  the  story  of  the  lemming  rat,  which  may  be  even 
more  pertinent  to  the  occasion. 

When  Mr.  Roosevelt  lectured  the 

„  w.       .'  British  Government  at  the  Guild- 

Sir  Edward   Grey 

Kisses  the  Rod.  hall  upon  the  weakness  and  senti- 
mentality of  its  rule  in  Egypt,  Sir 
E.  Grey,  who  was  personally  responsible  for  that 
sentimentality  and  weakness,  sat  listening  to  his 
mentor.  When  Mr.  Roosevelt  genially  declared  with 
his  megaphone  voice,  in  the  hearing  of  all  Europe, 
that  England  must  either  govern  or  go  out,  everyone 
wondered  how  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  relished 
this  rude  reminder  of  his  responsibilities.  We  now 
know  that  he  liked  it  first  rate.  He  had  already  received 
the  dressing  down  at  a  private  rehearsal,  and  he  came 
to  the  Guildhall  of  set  purpose  in  order  that  he 
might  be  scourged  again  in  the  limelight  of  the  world. 
Of  course,  if  there  was  any  justification  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  strictures,  that  fact  would  be  a  fatal 
condemnation  of  the  policy  of  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
Possibly  this  is  also  Sir  Edward  Grey's  opinion,  and 
his  speech  in  Parliament  expressing  his  intense 
pleasure  at  being  publicly  birched  may  be  regarded 
as  a  humble  confession  that  he  deserved  it.  But  the 
spectacle  of  a  Foreign  Secretary  on  the  cutty-stool 
is  not  edifying  to  his  countrymen.  A  meek  answer 
turneth  away  wrath,  but  it  is  not  well  to  cringe  to  the 
strong  when  they  order  you  to  trample  on  the  weak, 
although  no  doubt  to  trample  on  the  weak  may  be 
the  line  of  least  resistance. 
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By  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  "  ruuck  "] 

Multum  Ex  Parvo. 
Filipino  (reading  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  tlie  proper  management 
of  Egypt)  :  "  Splendid  !    There's  nothing  he  don't  know  about 
Empire  I     And  to  think  that  he  picked  it  all  up  from  me  !  " 

It    is   a   good    thing    to  have  Sir 
The  Arthur  Nicolson  as  the  permanent 

New  Indian  Viceroy,  head  of  the  Foreign  Office  instead 
of  Sir  C.  Hardinge.     But  it  is  pos- 
sible to  buy  even  diamonds  too  dear.      And   India    is 
a  long  price  to  pay  foi   the  disappearance  of  Sir  C. 
Hardinge  from  Downing  Street.  Sir  Charles  Hardinge, 
like    Sir  A.    Nicolson,  came    to  the    Foreign   Office 
from    the    Embassy    in    St.    Petersburg.     No    one 
S    that    he    is   an    able    man    of  wide    experi- 
ence.    I!ut  he  and  his  wife  have  ever  been  courtiers, 
and     the     suppleness     which     stood    them     in    good 
!    will    not    count    for   so  much   in    India  as  in 
England.     The  post  of  Indian  Viceroy  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and   dangerous  in  the  Empire.     Lord 
Minto,  being  a  plain,  fox-hunting  country  gentleman 
with   a   sportsman's   straightforwardness,  made  a  very 
good  Viceroy.      It  will  be  well  if  we  can  say  so  mui  h 
when   the   newly-appointed    diplomatist,  courtier,  and 
bureaucrat    retires     from    the    Viceroyalty.       Lord 
Minto  was  always  straight.     He  may  not  always  have 
wise  ;  but  he  could  always  be  trusted. 


A    curious     contrast     has     been 

Th0  afforded  last  month  between   the 

Political  Teetotum  . 

Abroad.  fortunes   of   Ministers    in    France 

and  Germany.  M.  Briand,  fresh 
from  a  General  Flection,  has  swept  all  his  foes 
before  him  by  a  spirited  declaration  in  the  Tribune 
in  favour  of  carrying  on  the  government  of  France 
for  the  sake  of  France,  instead  of  prostituting  the 
Executive  by  making  it  the  instrument  of  party 
intolerance  and  anti-religious  fanaticism.  Across 
the  Rhine  there  has  been  no  General  Election, 
but  the  Ministry  has  crumbled  to  pieces  in  a  very 
significant  fashion.  The  first  to  go  was  Mr. 
Demburg,  the  Colonial  Secretary.  His  appoint- 
ment was  a  daring  departure  from  the  bureau- 
cratic precedent.  It  has  been  brilliantly  justified  by 
success.  Mr.  Dernburg  was  the  first  man  to  make  the 
German  colonies  _ other  than  blank  abstractions — pale 
and  diaphanous  ghosts  before  the  semi-clairvoyant  eve 

of  the  political 
dreamer.  He 
clothed  them 
with  flesh  and 
blood.  He 
made  them  a 
living  reality 
Inline  the  eyes 
of  the  world  as 
well  as  of  those 
of  his  fellow- 
countrymen. 
His  resignation 
was  felt  at 
home  and 
abroad  as  a 
distinct  loss  to 
the  cause  of 
Germany  over- 
sea. To  some 
it  even  ap. 
peared  a  con- 
fession  by  the 
German  Government  that  there  is  no  German} 
oversea  tc  speak  of,  and  that  it  was  impo 
to  tolerate  any  longer  a  Colonial  Minister  who 
took  the  thing  Si  riously  and  tried  to  make  it  a 
living  reality  and  a  great  political  and  economic 
force  in  the  world.  After  Mr.  Dernburg  had 
there  was  a  lull,  and  then  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
M.   von  Schoen,  laid  down  his  portfolio,  with   Mr. 


Herr  von  Kiderlin-Waechter. 
The  new  Foreign  Minister  in  Germany. 
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Rheinbaben,  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Finance. 
After  them  went  the  Prussian  Ministers  of  the  Interior 
and  of  Agriculture,  men  who  bore  the  distinguished 
names  of  Moltke  and  Arnim.  The  'debdele  is  attribut- 
able to  the  fiasco  that  attended  the  Prussian  Franchise 
Bill.  The  new  Foreign  Secretary,  late  German 
Minister  to  Roumania,  is  said  to  be  much  less  con- 
ciliatory than  his  predecessor,  who  has  been  appointed 
Prince  Radolin's  successor  in  Paris. 

All  through  last  month  the  Near 

The  Fast  has  been  simmering  with  an 

Cretan  Question,     uneasy     expectation     of     possible 

trouble.  The  Turks  have  suc- 
ceeded in  temporarily  disposing  of  the  rising  in 
Albania,  and  they  are  very  much  tempted  to  use  their 
reconstructed  army  to  work  against  the  Greek.  The 
conduct  of  the  Greek  Government,  however,  has  been 
irreproachable  ;  but  this  did  not  hinder  a  general  boy- 
cott being  organised  in  Turkish  ports  against  Greek 
goods,  and  a  stormy  agitation  being  got  up  by  the 
war  party  in  the  Turkish  towns  against  Greece. 
The  danger  point  was  in  Crete,  where  the  Turkish 
intrigue  and  propaganda  had  succeeded  in  exciting  a 
Turkish  minority  to  resent  actively  the  attempt  of 
the  majority  of  the  Cretan  Assembly  to  make  them 
swear  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Greece.  The  four 
Powers  who  were  charged  with  the  settlement  of  the 
Cretan  question  showed  for  a  time  lamentable  inde- 
cision. The  French  Government  in  particular  dis- 
tinguished itself  by  vacillating  counsels.  Ultimately 
the  four  Powers  got  into  line,  and  for  the  moment  the 
danger  seems  to  have  been  passed.  The  Cretans 
have  been  told  pretty  plainly  that  they  must  not 
attempt  to  compel  the  Moslem  minority  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  Ring  of  Greece ;  and  the 
Sultan  has  been  assured  that  not  his  suze- 
rainty, but  his  sovereign  rights,  which  arc  strictly 
limited,  and  at  the  present  consist  in  little 
more  than  a  right  to  fly  the  Ottoman  flag 
in  Suda  Pay,  shall  be  respected.  With  that  both  sides 
must  be  contented.  Should  they  be  recalcitrant 
the  four  Powers  intimate  that  they  will  have  recourse 
to  such  measures  as  may  appear  opportune.  There 
is  also  a  plain  intimation  that  in  future  the  four 
Powers  will  throw  the  responsibility  of  dealing  with 
Crete  on  the  European  Concert.  There  is  no  reason 
why  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  should  not  lake' 
their  full  share  in  coping  with  a  troublesome  segment 
of  the  Near  Eastern  question. 


Mr.  Venizelos. 


The  one  hope  in  the  situation  in 
Crete  is  that  they  have  at  least 
produced  a  statesman  of  the  first 
rank  in  Mr.  Venizelos.  And  the 
best  hope  for  the  future  would  be  if  the  Cretans 
would  agree  loyally  to  follow  his  counsels.  Mr. 
Venizelos,  from  all  accounts,  appears  to  be  far  and 
away  the  ablest  statesman  among  the  Hellenes.  If  he 
has  a  fault  it  is  that  he  is  too  chivalrous.  He  is  rather 
more  chivalrous  than  is  compatible  with  the  practice 
of  statesmanship  as  it  is  understood  in  the  modern 
world.  At  the  time  when  Austria  annexed  Bosnia  the 
Cretans  would  have  declared  their  annexation  to 
Greece  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  opposition  of  Mr. 
Venizelos,  who  considered  that  it  was  taking  a  mean 
advantage  of  the  Turks  to  exploit  their  misfortunes. 
The  moment  passed  and  did  not  return.  Mr. 
Venizelos  was  at  first  opposed  to  any  attempt  to 
expel  the  Moslem  deputies  who  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  but  afterwards  he  was  swept  away 
by  the  popular  opinion.  It  is  hoped  he  will  not  be 
hindered  in  the  fight  he  is  making  to  induce  his 
somewhat  turbulent  compatriots  to  recognise  the 
necessity  to  abstain  from  lighting  lucifer  matches  in 
the  powder  magazine  of  the  East. 

The    most    disquieting    symptom 
A  Disquieting       >n     connection    with     the    Cretan 
Symptom.  question     has     been     the     extra- 

ordinary campaign  carried  on  in 
the  German  and  Austrian  Press,  apparently  with 
the  express  object  of  inflaming  international  animosity 
and  prejudicing  the  Turks  against  England.  The 
whole  series  of  lies  were  elaborated  and  printed  in 
the  Viennese  newspapers  and  telegraphed  all  over 
Europe.  The  net  effect  of  which  was  to  suggest 
that  England  was  acting  with  the  utmost  bad  faith, 
was  betraying  Turkey,  and  encouraging  the  insub- 
ordination of  the  Cretans  for  the  purpose  of  pleasing 
King  George's  relative  on  the  Greek  throne,  and  of 
seizing  Suda  Bay  for  herself.  There  was  not  a  word 
of  truth  in  the  whole  tissue  of  falsehoods,  and  Sir 
Edward  Grey  did  not  speak  at  all  too  strongly  when 
he  contradicted  the  lies  seriatim.  The  question  as 
to  the  motives  which  prompted  this  Press  campaign 
raises  some  ugly  suspicions,  which  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  think  were  well-founded. 

The  Duma  has  passed  the  Bill 
which  transfers  nineteen  sub 
of  legislation  from  the  Finland 
Diet  to  the  Russian  Duma.  It 
has  also  been  passed  by  the  Council  of  the  Empire, 
and  when  it  is   signed  by  the  Tsar  it  will  commit  the 


Finland. 
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Russian  Government  to  another  prolonged  and 
disastrous  conflict  with  the  Finnish  people.  Some 
fatality  seems  to  preside  over  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. It  might  have  been  thought  that  one  experi- 
ment in  Bobrikoffism  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  dissuade  the  authorities  at  St.  Petersburg  from 
converting  the  free  and  semi-independent  grand 
duchy  into  a  Russian  province.  Russia  has  enough 
difficulties  on  her  hands  without  wantonly  manufac- 
turing fresh  ones  in  Finland.  At  the  same  time,  the 
matter  is  one  in  which  outside  Governments  cannot 
interfere,  and  nothing  more  fatuous  than  the  appeal 
which  is  about  to  be  made  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  on 
the  subject  can  hardly  be  imagined.  All  lovers  of 
liberty  and  friends  of  Russia  and 
Finland  are  justified  in  expressing 
their  dismay  at  this  criminal  blunder. 
But  to  invoke  the  intervention  of  a 
foreign  Government  is  sheer  mad- 
ness and  calculated  to  aggravate 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  situation. 

The  present    Pope 

The  Fallible       is  an  excellent  man, 

infallibility.  honest  and  well- 
meaning.  But  al- 
though he  may  have  the  innocence 
of  the  dove,  he  is  singularly  devoid 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent.  His 
last  exploit  has  been  to  provoke 
entirely  unnecessary  humiliation  at 
the  hands  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment. He  has  issued  a  letter  in 
praise  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo ; 
but  instead  of  contenting  himself 
with  sounding  the  praises  of  that  admirable  saint, 
he  must  needs  introduce  into  his  letter  contumelious 
reflections  concerning  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation, 
whom  he  described  as  proud  and  rebellious  men, 
and  enemies  of  the  Cross  of  Christ ;  adding  thereto 
many  other  harsh  criticisms  of  the  men  who  made 
the  Reformation.  The  letter  fell  like  a  bomb-shell 
upon  the  German  people.  It  dismayed  the  Catholics 
as  much  as  it  irritated  the  Protestants.  Indignation 
meetings  were  held  in  many  great  cities  of  Germany 
protesting  against  this  outrage  on  the  most  sacred 
feelings  of  the  German  Protestants.  The  Prussian  and 
Bavarian  Ciovernments  both  made  representations  at 
the  Vatii  an,  with  a  result  that  the  Pope  declared  that 
he  had  been  misunderstood,  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  insulting  anybody,  much  less  the  ancestors  of  the 


Kaiser  and  other  German  princes.  He  at  the  same 
time  forbade  the  reading  of  his  letter  in  the  pulpits 
of  Catholic  churches  in  Germany.  This  was  to  eat 
humble  pie  with  a  vengeance  :  but  the  mischief  had 
been  done.  If  he  did  not  mean  what  he  said,  why 
did  he  say  it?  It  is  very  little  to  the  credit  of 
Mgr.  Merry  del  Val  that  lie  should  not  have  been 
able  to  blue-pencil  passages  which  could  do  no  good, 
and  which  results  show  have  done  the  Church  a 
great  deal  of  harm.  The  Liberals  in  Germany  are 
entirely  delighted,  for  this  latest  self-revelation  of  the 
intractable  nature  of  their  clerical  enemies  suits  them 
down  to  the  ground. 


T 
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Germany  and  the  Vatican. 


[Stuttgart. 


The  telephone  bells  are  busy  between  Berlin  and  Rome,  and  after  a  little  lecture 
from  the  Kaiser  all  is  quiet  once  more  ami  the  clericals  can  do  just  as  they  like  ! 


Madame  Novikoff 

and 

Her  Son. 


I  very  much  regret  to  hear  that 
Madame  XovikofTs  only  son, 
Alexander  Novikoff,  was  tried 
last  month  for  the  publication 
of  a  political  pamphlet  issued  four  years  ago, 
when  Russia  was  in  the  height  of  the  revolution- 
ary fever,  and  sentenced  to  one  year's  imprison- 
ment in  a  fortress.  Mr.  Novikoff  has  long  since 
repented  and  publicly  recanted  his  revolutionary 
views.  He  has  been  a  chronic  invalid  for  the 
last  two  years,  and  devoted  his  leisure  to  the 
translation  of  the  Latin  classics  into  the  Russian 
language.  He  is  as  honest  as  the  day,  and  as 
patriotic  as  his  mother.  He  spent  almost  all  his 
patrimony  in  founding  churches  and  schools  for  the 
p<  mts  .if  his  estate.  He  was  Mayor  of  B.iku,  and 
in  other  ways  has  rendered  admirable  service  to  the 
Russians.  But  just  because  of  the  publication  of  a  foolish 
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pamphlet,  which  the  police  allowed  to  be  circulated 
freely  for  a  couple  of  years,  he  has  now  been  con- 
demned to  a  year's  imprisonment.  Considering  the 
services  which  his  mother  has  rendered  to  the  Russian 
Empire,  the  authorship  of  a  dozen  such  pamphlets, 
which  never  did  anybody  any  harm,  could  surely 
have  been  overlooked.  Great  sympathy  will  be  felt 
for  Madame  Novikoff  in  this  remarkable  instance  of 
justice  as  it  is  understood  in  Russia. 

The  women  have  last  month  made 
The  considerable  advance  towards  their 

Woman's  Cause.  goal  They  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing Mr.  Asquith  to  receive  them  as 
if  they  were  intelligent  citizens,  and  not  a  petulant 
crowd  of  petticoated  hooligans.  He  told  them  he 
was  more  strongly  opposed  to  woman's  suffrage  than 
ever  ;  but  no  one  expected  him  to  say  anything  else. 
The  great  thing  was  to  induce  him  to  stand  up  like  a 
man  and  say  it  in  the  face  of  an  influential  deputation, 
instead  of  dodging  and  evading  every  attempt  "to  ask" 
him  to  receive  a  i  leputation.  Not  only  did  Mr.  Asquith 
receive  the  ladies,  but  he  promised  them  that  at  last 
they  should  have  facilities  afforded  them  this  session, 
not  only  for  a  debate,  but  for  a  division,  which  is  a 
pledge  that  the  Government  will  not  tolerate  the 
dishonourable  and  pettifogging  tactics  by  which  the 
opponents  of  woman's  suffrage  have  often,  in  the  past, 
cozened  the  women  out  of  a  division  on  the  main 
question  at  issue.  The  Cabinet,  the  Premier  said, 
was  divided  on  this  question,  which,  of  course,  is  true. 
Every  Cabinet  is  always  divided  upon  every  question 
until  the  time  comes  when  it  makes  up  its  mind.  Then 
it  becomes  united  either  by  the  submission  or  secession 
of  recalcitrant  members.  Are  there  any  members  of 
Mr.  Asquith's  Cabinet  who  would  resign  rather  than 
emancipate  their  wives  and  sisters  ?  Possibly  one  or 
two  who  might  be  spared,  but  one  of  them  would  not  be 
the  Prime  Minister.  It  is  not  differences  of  opinion  in 
the  Cabinet  that  is  the  obstacle.  It  is  the  lack  of 
such  a  clear  manifestation  of  the  determination  of  a 
resolute  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  force 
the  thing  through  that  is  the  great  and  indeed  the  only 
difficulty.  Given  such  a  demonstration,  and  the 
Cabinet  will  become  the  obedient  executive  of  the 
will  of  the  Deople. 

The  women  are  not  only  to  have 
The  Debate  one  daV)  but  if  they  want  it   two 

the  Division.        days,  for  their  long  promised  and 

often  postponed  debate.  As  the 
division  will  have  been  taken  before  these  pages  reach 
the  reader's  eye,  it  is  idle  to  indulge  in  speculations 
which  must  arrive  the  day  after  the  fair.     But  however 


serious  and  valuable  the  debate,  the  importance  of 
these  July  days  will  depend  not  upon  the 
arguments  used  by  speakers,  but  by  the  dividing 
line  which  will  be  drawn  between  the  sheep 
and  the  goats.  It  will  be  the  valley  of  decision 
for  many  a  member  who  has  hitherto  shilly-shallied 
between  conviction  and  prejudice.  "  Under  which 
king,  Bezonian  ?  Speak,  or  die!"  The  last  time 
the  House  divided  on  the  subject  there  was  a  majority 
of  j  79  for  the  women's  vote.  But  that  was  a  mere 
abstract  counsel  of  perfection.  Mr.  Shackleton's  Bill 
means  business.  It  will  only  enfranchise  a  million 
women,  but  it  demolishes  the  principle  that  sex 
should  be  a  bar  to  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  It 
has  never  been  a  bar  to  civic  responsibilities  and 
national  obligations.  The  one  thing  to  be  feared  is 
that  many  will  stay  away.  But  the  list  of  the  absen- 
tees will  be  as  useful  as  the  lists  of  the  Yeas  and  Nays. 
For  it  is  more  important  to  detect  a  coward  than  it 
is  to  know  the  number  of  your  foes.  We  can  all 
respect  a  convinced  opponent.  We  only  want  them 
to  come  into  the  open  to  give  their  votes  and  to  state 
their  reasons  for  the  unfaith  that  is  in  them.  But 
we  all  despise  cowards.  And  after  this  division  the 
House    will    be    divided    into   three    sections  :    For 

Woman's  Suffrage, Against  Woman's  Suffrage, 

and  Cowards . 

Women  in  politics  have  acted  like 

Tne  the    effervescing     element    in     a 

Woman's 
Demonstration,      seidhtz  powder.      They  have  made 

things  fizz.  Last  month  showed 
that.  When  they  eschew  for  a  moment  the  militant 
tactics,  and  pursue  a  quieter  policy,  they  can  still 
introduce  welcome  elements  of  novelty  and  interest 
into  the  political  arena.  The  great  demonstration 
which  on  Saturday,  June  18th,  displayed  itself  in 
miles  of  streets  between  the  Embankment  and  the 
Albert  Hall,  was  almost  the  first  affair  of  its  kind  that 
was  a  thing  of  beauty  as  well  as  one  of  power.  Flowers 
and  bands  and  emblems  and  fair  women  never  before 
had  been  seen  in  such  an  expression  of  public  opinion. 
But  in  this  the  Suffragists  are  true  to  the  primal 
instincts  of  their  decorative  sex.  They  beautify  what 
they  touch  alike  in  the  forum  and  in  the  drawing- 
room.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  militants 
have  done  more  in  the  last  few  years  to  brighten  the 
streets  of  London  with  a  perpetual  succession  of  new, 
effective  and  artistic  appeals  to  the  ear  and  tin 
than  have  been  invented  in  a  generation  by  the  less 
imaginative  and  more  stodgy  male.  The  women  bid 
fair  to  introduce  pageantry  into  politics,  and  to  add 
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Divorce  Enquiry. 


elements  of  art  and  beauty  to  the  somewhat  squalid 
arena  of  [arty  conflict. 

The  Divorce  Commission  has  ad- 
journed till  October,  but  before  it 
rose  the  witness  who  had  the  last 
word  was  Mrs.  Ankers,  whose 
evidence  as  to  the  divorce  law  of  Norway  was 
very  remarkable.  Norwegian  women,  she  said,  are, 
to  a  great  extent,  economically  independent. 
Marriage  is  almost  always  an  affair  of  the  heart. 
It  is  practically  dissoluble  by  consent,  but  the 
divorce  rate  of  Norway  is  only  54  per  100,000 — - 
one  of  the  lowest  in  Europe.  Freedom  of  divorce, 
said  Mrs.  Ankers,  had  been  all  to  the  good>  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  it  would  work  equally  well 
in  countries  where  women  are  not  economically 
independent  and  where  marriages  are  based  on 
other  grounds  than  those  of  affection.  Another 
lady,  who  bears  a  Scandinavian  name  although 
she  is  British — Miss  C.  S.  Bremner — sends  me  some 
notes  on  the  marriage  laws  of  various  countries, 
of  which  she  has  made  a  digest  which  ought  to  be 
laid  before  the  Royal  Commission.  Miss  Bremner's 
chief  point  is  that  England  alone  in  Europe,  with  the 
exception  of  Greece,  which  followed  the  English 
example,  discriminates  against  the  woman  in  matters 
of  divorce.  Adultery  on  either  side  is  a  ground  for 
divorce  in  all  civilised  countries  except  in  England, 
Greece,  and  in  the  Colonies  which  have  framed 
tiieir  legislation  on  English  models.  One  thing 
that  is  quite  clear  is  that  the  privileged  position 
hitherto  accorded  to  the  English  husband  to 
commit  adultery  as  he  pleased,  while  still  retaining 
unimpaired  the  possession  of  full  marital  rights  over 
his  wife,  will  disappear.  It  is  not  extended  to  the 
Scotch  husband.  If  at  the  same  time  the  Rev.  A.  VV. 
[ephson's  suggestion  were  adopted,  and  adultery  were 
treated  as  a  criminal  breach  of  a  civil  contract 
qualifying  the  offender  to  three  months  in  gaol  on 
th<-  declaration  of  a  decree  of  divorce,  the  Divorce 
Court  judges  would  not  be  so  busily  employed  as  they 
have  been  of  late. 

The  proceedings  before  the  Di- 
vorce Commission  are  the  most 
interesting  and  the  most  instruc- 
tive reading  to  be  found  at  present 
The  Daily  Telegraph  does  good 
service  in  publishing  reports  almost  /'//  extenso. 
Almost  every  phase  of  English  life  and  thought  finds 
expression  there.  Who  could  have  expected  to  find 
the  Commission  suddenly  transformed  into  a  tribunal 
to  decide  one  of  the  knottiest  problems  of  the  1 


The 

Higher  Criticism 

before  the 

Divorce  Commission. 

in  the  daily  papers. 


"Those 
Tarnal  Monks. 


criticism  of  the  New  Testament?  But  the  clergy,  in 
their  zeal  against  divorce,  have  apparently  determined 
to  offer  up  the  authority  of  the  Authorised  Version  as 
a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  indissoluble  marriage. 
In  Matthew's  Gospel  our  Lord  expressly  admits 
that  divorce  may  be  granted  for  adultery.  But  the 
word  has  apparently  gone  forth  to  discredit  the 
authenticity  of  St.  Matthew.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  the  Right  Reverend  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely  set 
about  to  undermine  the  confidence  of  the  simple  laity 
in  the  sacred  text : — 

When  they  considered  the  mode  in  which  Christ's  sayings 
were  transmitted  through  the  memory  of  many  nun,  through 
oral  tradition,  and  when,  further,  they  took  inlu  account  the 
fact  that  His  words,  having  been  spoken  in  Aramaic,  had 
reached  them  in  a  Greek  dress,  they  were  precluded  from 
supposing  that  they  had  an  exa  oi  verbatim  report  of  what 
Christ  said.  On  the  most  favourable  theory  the  oldest  manu- 
scripts might  conceivably  go  back  to  the  time  of  Constantine. 
There  were  variation,  ol  the  text  in  the  different  authorities, 
and  that  was  just  why.  in  the  first  place,  they  had  to  apply  the 
method  of  historical  criticism  :  in  the  second  place  they  had  to 
apply  the  science  of  textual  criticism. 

By  a  comical  blunder  the  Daily  Telegraph  misreports 
"  textual''  as  "  sexual.''  "  Sexual  criticism  "  is  good. 
Sam  Slick  once  declared  it  was  no 
use  arguing  theology  with  some 
people,  because  whenever  you 
floored  them  with  a  text  they 
always  were  ready  to  prove  that  the  text  in  question 
was  an  interpolation  by  "  those  tarnal  monks.''  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Paterson,  determined  to  show  that  the  Scotch 
Kirk  can  go  one  better  than  its  Anglican  sister  in 
discrediting  the  authority  of  the  written  Word,  made 
the  following  statement  to  the  Commission  : — 

When  Christ  came  to  deal  with  the  question  of  divorce,  lb 
said  that  marriage  \v.i-  indissoluble.  The  Church  said,  "This 
is  a  hard  saying]  «  must  tone  it  down."  Again,  researches 
into   the  sources  and  of    the    Gospels    represented 

Matthew  a,  an  inferior  authority.     They  had   ihree  authi 
for  the  absolute  rule,  as  against  one  for  the  exception.     Hut, 
further,  the  general  result  ol  critical  analysis  was  that  the  C 
according  to  M  lurccs,  vi/.., 

Mark,  or  an  earlier  form  of  the  canonic:  1  an  older 

document  u-ualu  describi  ,    I  ogia,  whi 

the  sources  ol  Luke.  Since,  now,  the  exoeption  was  not  found 
in  Mark  •■  xvi.   ii>,  which  was  drawn 

from  tl  ;i    -'.  H    -  also  ignorant  of 

it,    it    seemed    prol  in    both   passages    Malthev 

modified  the  original  tradition. 

"The  general  result  of  critical  analysis''  is  a  fine 
phrase,  but  Dr.  Paterson  leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  Matthew  or  the  Church  was  the  culprit  who 
tampered  with  our  Lord's  sayings.  Possibly  Sam 
Slick  was  right,  and  it  was  "  those  tarnal  monks " 
after  all.  But  who  ran  estimate  the  extent  to  which 
this  waj  oi  grtting  out  of  it  will  undermine  the 
confidence  of  the  man  in  the  street  in  the  authority 
of  the  Scripture,  wh  all,  is  the  chiel  fou 

lion  of  his  ethical  lulu  I  ? 


The    Progress   of  the    World. 
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The  Two  Kinds 

of 

Journalism. 


The  late  Sir  George  Newnes. 


Sir  Frank  Newnes. 


Very  general  regret  was  expressed 

last    month    when    the    announce- 
Slr  George  Newnes.  ,        .         ...      ., 

merit   was  made  that  Sir  George 

Newnes,  the  founder  of  Tit-Bits, 
the  Strand  Magazine,  and  the  Westmittster  Gazette, 
had  passed  away.  When  I  decided  to  edit  the 
Review  of  Reviews  I  went  to  Sir  George  Newnes 
and  asked  him  to  help  me  to  bring  it  out.  He  agn  ed, 
and  he  published  the  first  three  numbers,  Mr.  Pearson 
acting  as  his  representative.  The  collaboration  did 
not  last  long.  Sir  George  was  nervous,  and  was 
much  more  anxious  to  see  the  Review  of  Reviews 
made  a  great  financial  property  than  to  see  it 
an  independent  organ  of  opinion.  Our  first  differ- 
ence  of  opinion  was  about  Mrs.  Besant.  I  insisted 
upon- publishing  among  other  letters  of  congratula- 
tion and  encouragement  a  brief  line  from  Mrs.  Besant. 
Sir  George  Newnes  declared  that  if  I  allowed  Mrs. 
Besant's  name  to  appear  in  the  Review  it  would 
shut  the  magazine  out  from  numberless  homes.  I 
said  in  that  case  the  homes  would  be  the  loser,  but 
Mrs.  Besant's  letter  would  go  in,  and  it  did.  The 
second  cause  that  led  to  our  separation  was  the 
publication  of  a  character  sketch  of  the  Times  1 
paper,  which,  Sir  George,  who  had  up  to  that  time 
been  accustomed  to  the  placid  waters  of  Tit  Bits, 
imagined  would  involve  him  in  litigation  ;  so  I  paid 
him  ,£3,000,  and  thus  ended  my  partnership  of  I 
months.  Sir  George,  then  having  seen  the  po 
bilities  of  magazine  publishing,  devoted  half  a  year 
to  thinking  out  the  scheme  of  the  Strand  magazine, 
which  at  once  became  an  immense  success.     After- 


wards he  rendered  y.  oman  service  to 
tin  Liberal  Party  by  founding  the 
//  ftminster  Gazette  after  the  Pti/t 
Mall  Gazette  was  sold  to  Mr.  Astor. 

It  brought  much  more  honour  than 
profit,  and  he  sold  out  a  few  years 
before  his  death. 

I  remember  talk- 
ing withSirGeorge 
one  night  at  his 
house  at  Putney 
Heath,  when  he  remarked  :  "  Thi  n 
are  two  kinds  of  journalism.  There 
is  one  which  is  very  magnificent,  very 
powerful,  which  re-builds  navies, 
makes  and  unmakes  ministries,  pre- 
vents wars,  and  passes  Acts  of 
Parliament.  That  is  your  kind  of 
journalism  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
There  is  another  kind  of  journalism 
that  of  Tit-Bits,  which  does  ncre  of  those  things, 
but  which  does  gather  in  the  shekels."  Sir  George's 
subsequent  experience  proved  the  soundness 
of  his  distinction,  for  although  the  Westminster 
Gazette  under  his  able  management  rendered  great 
service  to  the  country  and  the  Empire,  it  did  not 
gather  in  the  shekels.  Sir  George,  like  myself,  was 
the  son  of  a  Congregational  minister,  and  was 
educated  at  Silcoates  School,  near  Wakefield,  where 
a  younger  brother  of  his  and  myself  were  school 
fellows  together.  He  was  a  good  Liberal  of 
the  old  school,  but  his  chief  distinction  lies  in  his 
having  been  the  pioneer  of  the  Tit-Bits  sp< 
of  weekly  publication.  It  was  in  his  office  that 
Harmsworth  and  Pearson  learned  the  tricks  of  their 
trade. 

It  seems  but  the  other  day  that 
I  had  tea  with  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
in  the  beautiful  grounds  which 
surround  his  house  at  Toronto, 
and  now  the  English-speaking  world  is  lamenting  his 
death.  He  was  not  merely  a  brilliant  writer,  but  one 
1  f  the  most  courageous  and  independent  of  political 
thinkers.  He  was  in  many  ways  opposed  to 
the  prevailing  tendency  of  his  time's.  He  was 
probably  the  first  great  Englishman,  certainly 
last  great  prominent  man  in  Canada,  wh  1 
advocated     the     Union     of    (he     Dominions     with 

the       Republic.         He      was       Strongly      opposed      to 

Women's  Suffrage,  and  his  later  years  were  some- 
what darkened  by  a  gloomy  sense  of  the  decay  of 
faith  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.     Had  he  been 


Mr.  Goldwin  Smith. 
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The  late  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith. 

Anglo-Canadian  Publicist. 


younger  he 
might  have 
plucked  up  cour- 
age by  taking 
part  in  the 
studies  which 
are  destined  to 
re-establish  faith 
in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul 
on  a  scientific 
basis.  He  left 
an  estate  valued 
at  ^200,000  to 
the  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, of  which 
he  was  formerly 
Professor.  In 
his  will  he  states 
that  he  did  this 
to  pay  his  re- 
spect to  the 
memory  of  Ezra  Cornell  and  to  show  his  attach- 
ment as  an  Englishman  to  the  Union  of  the  two 
branches  of  our  race  on  this  continent  with  each 
other  and  with  their  common  mother. 

I  should  fail  signally  in  a  duty 
which  I  owe  alike  to  an  old  friend 
and  to  the  world  at  large  if  I  did 
not  pay  my  tribute  to  the  services 
which  have  just  won  for  Dr.  Henry  Lunn  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  Dr.  Lunn  is  one  of  those  men  for 
whom  a  knighthood  is  the  most  appropriate  of  all 
honours.  For  he  has  ever  been  a  knightly  soul, 
constantly  riding  on  some  perilous  quest,  from  which 
he  has  emerged,  time  after  time,  bruised  and  battered 
and  wounded  sore,  but  never  daunted  or  disheartened. 
It  was  he  who  carried  out  the  series  of  pilgrimage 
picnics  to  the  Alps,  where  the  long  debates  on  the 
Reunion  of  Christendom  led  directly  to  the  union  of 
the  Free  Churches.  It  was  he  who  initiated  and 
carried  through,  partly  at  his  own  expense  and 
entirely  by  his  own  zeal,  the  series  of  international 
visits  between  municipal  authorities  of  England, 
Germany  and  other  countries  which  have  added  so 
much  lo  the  mutual  knowledge  of  the  nations  and 
the  mutual  respect  of  their  citizens.  Some  day  when 
John  Bull  recognises  seriously  the  duty  of  acting  as 
Internal i  >nal  Host  to  the  stranger  that  is  within  his 
gate,  :-ir  Henry  Lunn  will,  I  hope,  find  office  in  his 
proper  sphere. 


The 


Sir  Henry  Lunn. 


Temporary  Setbacks. 


The  World  Protestant  Missionary 

„„CoiTfeience,  held  under  the  pre- 
Mlssionary  Conference    .  ,  .  _     _       ,,       r 

in  Rome.  sidency  ol    Mr.  J.   R.    Mott,   at 

Edinburgh,  last  month,  was  a  very 
great  success.  It  has  been  very  largely  an  American 
Conference,  but  all  the  Protestant  Churches 
represented,  including  such  Anglicans  as  Bishop  Gore, 
The  Guardum,  in  a  remarkable  article,  says  that  the 
majority  of  the  Conference  represented  a  body  of 
belief  which  is  non-Anglican,  but  which  is  the  greatest 
and  most  evangelising  force  in  the  world  to-day. 
"The  missions  so  far  outnumber  all  Anglican 
missions  that  we  are  becoming  almost  a  negligible 
quantity.  The  level  of  their  training  of  workers  for 
the  mission  field  has  been  seen  to  be  far  higher  and 
the  curriculum  far  wider  than  most  of  the  Anglican 
ideals."  A  Continuation  Committee  has  been 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  form  and 
energy  to  future  joint  action  on  the  outside  mas*  of 
heathenism  and  barbarism. 

June  brought  its  full  quota  of  the 
temporary  setbacks  in  the  shape 
of  accidents  to  airships  and  aero- 
planes, which  seem  only  to  stimu- 
late the  determination  to  achieve  the  final  conquest 
of  the  air.  The  first  great  Zeppelin  passenger  airship 
came  to  grief  disastrously  on  its  second  voyage.  Its 
first  trip  down  the  Rhine  was  achieved  with  complete 
success.  The  passengers  were  delighted.  The  great 
airship  answered  to  her  helm  as  if  she  had  been  a 
liner  on  the  sea,  her  motors  worked  perfectly,  she 
kept  her  time,  and  landed  her  passengers  without  the 
slightest  difficulty.  Encouraged  by  this  initial  success, 
the  second  voyage  was  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Press.  There  was  a  high  wind  blowing,  and  prudence 
would  have  counselled  the  postponement  of  the 
experimental  trip,  hut  it  was  decided  to  chance  it, 
and  the  Deutschland  started  from  Diisseldorf  with 
twenty-eight  passengers  on  board,  twenty  of  whom 
were  journalists.  The  wind  increased,  first  one 
motor  and  then  the  other  broke  down,  and  after  nine 
hours'  desperate  struggle  with  the  gale,  petrol  ran 
short,  and  at  last  the  huge  craft  crashed  down  into  the 
Teutcb.rger  l-'orest.  Fortunately  no  lives  were  losti 
but  the  airship  was  a  complete  wreck.  .Nothing 
daunted  by  this  mischance,  a  new  airship  is  at  once 
to  be  reconstructed  on  the  same  lines.  In  the  mean- 
time an  ambitious  project  is  receiving  much  attention 
for  crossing  the  Atlantic  by  airship  and  aeroplane. 
The  airship  would  follow  the  route  taken  by 
Columbus,  and  cross  the  Atlantic  by  way  of 
Teneriffe  or  the  Canary  Islands;  the  aeroplane  would 
attempt  to  cross  from  Iceland  to  Labrador.  The 
result  of  the  project  is  not  yet  achieved. 


The    Progress   of   the   World. 
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The  Conquest 

of 

the  Air. 


The  International  Conference, 
which  has  been  sitting  for  some 
tunc  in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  invasion  of  the  air, 
has  adjourned  its  sittings  until  October,  its  members 
all  being  pledged  to  solemn  secrecy.  It  is  interesting, 
however,  that  they  have  agreed  as  to  the  necessity 
for  subjecting  all  aerial  craft  to  ths  regulations 
that  govern  ships  on  the  high  seas.  They  are  to  be 
registered  and  marked  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  easily 
i  [entitled,  they  arc  to  carry  something  analogous  to 
ships'  log-books,  and  severe  penalties  are  to  be 
enacted  for  breach  of  regulations.  It  is  also 
reported  that  the  Conference  intends  to  propose 
that  airships  should  only  cross  the  frontiers  of 
States  at  certain  specified  points;  that  they  shall 
report  themselves  to  the  Customs  officers,  which 
would  be  stationed  to  receive  them,  examine  their 
papers,  and  give  them  a  permit  to  proceed.  All 
this  marks  the  natural  but  futile  effort  to  prevent  the 
inevitable  result  of  aerial  navigation.  The  control  of 
sea  ships  is  easy  as  compared  with  the  attempt  to 
control  airships.  The  seaship  can  only  discharge 
cargo  at  a  port  or  harbour,  of  which  there  are  very 
few,  and  vessels  can  be  easily  watched.  An  airship 
can  cross  the  frontier  at  any  point  without  let  or 
hindrance,  and  it  can  descend  anywhere  within  the 
area  of  the  whole  territory  of  the  foreign  State. 
Hence  I  hold  with  M.  von  Aehrenthal  the  opinion  that 
airships  will  inevitably  wipe  out  frontiers,  and  must 
necessitate  the  entire  reconstruction  of  the  whole 
international  problem. 

For  The    Americans  once    more  have 

the  Federation      taken    the  lead  in  the  movement 

of  for   the   federation  of  the  world. 

the  World.         It   is   but   right    and   proper  that 

they  should  do  so,  for  they  are  the  only  great  nation 
that  has  based  its  constitution  on  the  federal  principle. 
In  asking  the  world  to  federate,  the  Americans 
are  only  asking  others  to  do  what  they  have  already 
done  themselves.  The  latest  move  on  their  part  has 
been  the  passing  by  Congress  of  the  following  Joint 
Resolution  : — 

To  authorise  the  appointment  of  a  commission  in  relation  to 
universal  peace :— Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  (he  United  Slates  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled,  that  a  commission  of  five  members  be  appointed  by 
the  President  <S  the  United  States  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  utilising  existing  international  agencies  for  the  purpose  of 
limiting  the  armament-,  of  the  nations  of  the  world  by  inter- 
Dt,  and  of  constituting  the  combined  navies  of 
the  world  an  international  force  for  the  preservation  of  universal 
peace,  and  to  consider  and  report  upon  any  other  means  to' 
diminish  the  expenditures  of  government  for  military  purposes 
and  to  lessen  the  probabilities  of  war. 

This  resolution  is  based  upon  two  propositions— one 
submitted  by  Mr.  Bartholdt,  the  other  by  Mr.  Bennett. 
Mr.  Bartholdt/s  proposal  contained  the  following 
clause,  which  was  not  accepted  by  Congress,  instruct- 
ing the  Commission  :— 

Second.     To'  report  to  Congress,  as  soon  as  practicable,  a 
draft  of  articles  of  a  federation   limited   to  the  maintenance  of 


1    1     .   through   the  establishment  of  an    International    Courl 

having  pow  ei  to  detei  mine  b]  dei  ree  .ill  ri  >vei  1 

nations,  and  to  enforce  exe<  ution  of  its  decrees  by  the  arms  of 
the  federation,  such  arms  to  be  provided  to  the  federation  *and 
controlled  1  olely  by  it. 
"Safely,  but  Slow;  The    original    idea    was    that    the 
they  stumble       Commission  of  Five  should  be 

who  roving    round    the     world     urging 

Run  Fast."  u()0n      the      attem;on      of     0,|Kr 

•Governments  the  fact  that  relief  from  the  burden  oi 
armaments  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  establish- 
ment of  an  international  federation.  This  has  been 
abandoned — and  wisely  abandoned- -for  the  present. 
Before  undertaking  a  missionary  apostolate  to  Other 
nations,  the  United  States  Government  must  devote 
some  thought  to  the  details  of  the  gospel  to  be 
preached  by  the  missionaries.  The  resolution  as 
passed  is  limited  to  a  consideration  at  Washington  by 
a  Commission  of  P'ive  as  to  what  best  can  be  done 
to  promote  the  ends  in  view.  For  the  costs  of  this 
Commission  Congress  has  voted  ,£2,000.  President 
Taft  is  reported- to  have  stated  that  he  intends  to 
offer  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  presidency  of  this  Commission 
of  Consideration.  The  scope  of  its  inquiries  is  wide 
enough  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  great  Caesar  himself. 


Photograph  hy] 


I  Topical  Prat. 


A  Snapshot  at  Ascot. 
The  Ascot  meeting  wan  described  as  "  Black 
man  and  woman  who  attended  the  races  was  in  deep  mourning. 
In  this  photograph   Lord  Kosebery  is  shown  with  his  daughter, 
the  Countess  of  Crewe. 
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ALMIGHTY  GOD,  who  rulcst  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  disposest  of  them  according  to  thy  good  pleasure  ; 
We  yield   I'hee  unfeigned  thanks  for  that  thou  bas!  been  pl<  nse  1  lo  place  thy  Servant  our  Sovereign  Lord,  King  GEORGE,  upon 
the  Throne   of    thi3  Realm,     Let  thy  wisdom  be  his  guide,  and  let  thine  arm  strengthen  him  ;  let  justice,  truth,  and  holini  - 
peace   and    love,  and   all    th  -    that   adorn    the   Christian    Profession,    flourish    in  his  days;    direct  all  his  counsels  and 

vours  to  thy  glory,  ami  the  welfare  of  his  people  ;  and  give  us  grace  to  obey  him  cheerfully  and  willingly  for  consi  ii 
«ake  ;  that  neither  our  sinful  passions,  nor  our  private  interests,  may  disappoint  his  i an  foi  the  publick  good  ;  let  him  alv 
-3  the  hearts  of  his  people,  that  they  may  never  be  wanting  in  honour  t < .  his  Person,  and  dutiful  submission  to  his  Authori 
let  -his  Reign  be  long  anil  prosperous,  and  crown  him  with  immortality  in  the  life  to  come;  through  Jesus  I 
Amen. — Prayer  for  His  Majesty  Ike  Km;  ordered  by  the  Privy  Council  to  te  used  in  ail  churches  and  chapels  in  England  ami  u 
and  in  the  town  of  Berwick-uptn-  Tweed  either  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  or  on  the  most  convenient  day  within  the  octave. 


THE  unfeigned  thanks  which  were  ordered  by  the 
Privy  Council  to  be  tendered  to  Almighty  God 
for  placing  King  George  on  the  Throne 
have  in  many  cases  been  prompted  by  that  gratitude 
which  is  cynically  attributed  to  a  lively  sense  of 
favours  to  come,  rather  than  any  vivid  consciousness 
of  the  boon  which  has  been  conferred  upon  us.  For 
there  is  nothing  to  be  gained,  and  much  to  be  lost, 
by  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  no  small  number 
of  His  Majesty's  most  loyal  lieges  -thanks  to  the 
persistent  circulation  of  groundless  calumnies — have 
felt  anything  but  in  the  grateful  mood  prescribed  by 
the  Privy  Council.  Now,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
no  pretence  or  disguise  about  the  matter,  I  will 
frankly  avow  that  one  chief  object  of  the  writing  of 
this  Character  Sketch  is  to  set  out  what  I  verily 
believe  to  be  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  joining 
without  reserve  in  the  petition  directed  to  be  used  by 
the  Privy  Council. 

It  is  rather  a  thankless  office,  I  admit.  But  the 
thing  has  got  to  be  done,  no  matter  how  unpleasant 
the  consequences  may  be  to  the  doer.  I  have 
printed  the  prayer  ordered  to  be  used  in  churches 
and  chapels  expressing  the  unfeigned  thanks  of 
the  worshippers  for  the  accession  of  George  V.      But 

ers  of  a  very  different  kind  were  being  offered 
up  both  publicly  to  Almighty  God  and  privately  to 
the  King  himself.  I  have  been  told  of  well-meaning 
but  ill-informed  persons  who,  instead  of  address- 
ing the  Throne  of  Grace  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  thereby  indirectly  effect  a  reformation  in  the 
supposed  habits  of  King  George,  addressed  them- 
Ctly  to  the  King  himself,  imploring  him  to 
forswear  tin-  intoxii  ating  cup.  Besides  these  two 
classes  of  petitioners  there  exists  a  still  larger  section 
of  the  community  which   takes  little  stock  in  the  effi- 

of  prayer,  but  which  is  none  the  less  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  popular  scandal  as  to  the  alleged 
intemperance  of  theii  new  Sovefeign. 

in,  he  uttered  i  and  no  psalm  ; 

lb  opened  his  lip-,  and  he  briefly  said  Damn  ! 

The  circulation  of  these  slanders  and  the  pain 
which  their  circulation  has  caused  have  already  been 
publicly  referred  to  by  Dr.  Russell  Wakefield  (Dean 


of  Norwich),  who  in  the  course  of  an  address  to  a 
congregation  of  Friendly  Society  members  at  Nor- 
wich said  :  "  We  have  now  upon  the  throne  a  King 
who,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  is  a  man  of  intense 
self-sacrifice  and  high  character.  Against  him  one 
has  heard  brought  two  accusations,  brought,  as  1 
think,  by  that  part  of  society  which  is  no  society  at 
all;  but  these  things  percolate  down,  and  it  is  just  as 
well  that  when  speaking  before  a  mass  of  peopli 
should  give  the  lie  to  those  two  accusations. 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  King  is  sometimes  accused 
of  insobriety.  You  may  take  it  from  me  on  un- 
doubted authority  that  that  is  a  libel.  As  far  as  his 
close  friends  have  noticed  him  he  has  never  been 
intemperate  throughout  his  life,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
is  more  a  man  who  even  from  the  point  of  view  of 
health  has  to  be  abstemious,  and  who  has  no  desire 
to  be  anything  else.  I  want  you,  generous-hearted 
men,  when  you  hear  some  light,  stupid  talk  with 
regard  to  this  irreverence  to  our  King,  to  say  with 
absolute  confidence  that  there  is  not  a  more  sober, 
temperate,  quiet-living  man  in  this  country  than  King 
George. 

"  The  other  accusation  is  still  more  unworthy.  It 
is  that  prior  to  his  marriage  he  had  what  is  called 
a  secret  or  morganatic  marriage,  with  children  by  it. 
That  is  absolutely,  root  and  branch,  an  untruth.  He 
has  now  undertaken  the  greatest  responsibilities  which 
any  man  can  undertake,  and  I  ask  for  him  in 
fair  dealing,  confidence,  loyalty,  ami  love  in  his  task." 

It  is  only  because  the  circulation  of  this  calumny  is 
so  grave  a  niatterth.it    t   venture  to   fa  conse- 

quences of  boldly  grappling  with  this  infamous  false- 
hood. The  whole  story  is  a  lie  from  beginning  to  end 
— a  lie  which,  considering  all  things,  may  well 
be  branded  as  infernal.  It  is  a  cowardly  lie, 
because  it  is  one  which  its  victim  is  powerless  to 
resent.  If  anyone  were  to  say  the  things  about  his 
butcher,  hiker  or  candlestick-makei 
said  on  all  sides  about  the  King,  he  would  be  liable 
to  be  brought  up  with  a  sharp  turn  before  a  Criminal 
Court  to  answer  for  a  malicious  defamation  ol  i 
ter,  or  slander,  or  criminal  libel,  But  because  the 
calumniated  person  happens  to  be  our  Sovereign  Lord 
the  King,  no  sm  h  remedy  is-  available.  And  as 
no  one  likes  to  face  the  odium  of  nailing  such  pain- 
fully offensive  lies  to  the  i  ounter,  they  are  allowi  d  to 
pass  into  general  currem  >,  and  an 
gospel  truth  by  the  man  in  the  Street. 
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nil     PENA]  rv    FOR    TELLING   THE   TRUTH. 

When  I  made  in  the  Daily  News  a  guarded  remark 
as  to  the  abstemious  habits  of  King  George,  an  old 
subscriber  and  Helper  wrote  to  me  as  follows  : — 

Please  bave  my  name  removed  from  the  list  of  Ki  \  if.w  OF 
REVIEWS  Helpers.  I  should  have  thought  your  standing  as  a 
journalist  was  such  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  you  to  «  rite 
siicl)  (lunkeyish  and  untruthful  articles  as  that  on  the  King  111 
the  Daily  News.  I  can  no  longer  trust  in  the  sincerity  of  your 
writings. 

It  is  rather  hard  lines  to  be  tried  and  condemned 
for  lack  of  sincerity  merely  because  your  evidence  as 
to  a  matter  of  faet  does  not  coincide  with  current 
rumour. 

LORD    ROSEBERY'S    TESTIMONY — ■ 

A  week  after  I  had  borne  my  testimony  .Lord 
Rosebery,  speaking  from  the  closeness  of  a  life- 
long intimacy  to  which  I  can  lay  no  claim,  spoke 
far  more  emphatically  than  I  had  ventured  to  do. 
Speaking  of  the  character  of  George  V.,  he  said  : — 

lie  has  led  a  ]  ure,  healthy,  and  abstemious  life  ;  he  is  a  good 
husband  and  a  good  father.  He  will  exhibit  on  the  Throne 
domestic  virtues  w  hich  are  dear  to  this  country. 

Lord  Rosebeiy,  it  will  be  objected,  is  a  courtier,  and 
that  a  courtier  who  will  not  serve  his  King  does  not 
know  the  ABC  of  his  profession. 

— AND    THAT   OF    OTHERS. 

But  when  you  find  that  everyone  who  knows  tne 
King  personally,  who  has  lived  with  him  in  his  own 
house,  who  has  dined  with  him,  travelled  with  him, 
shot  with  him,  says  the  same  thing,  why  should  it  be 
assumed  that  they,  one  and  all,  are  of  the  brother- 
hood of  Ananias  ?  Here,  for  instance,  is  testimony 
quoted  in  the  Saturday  Revicio  as  having  been  sent 
the  paper  by  one  who  knows  him  and  is  the  last  man 
to  flatter : — 

I  can  testify  to  his  courtesy,  graciousness,  and  kindness.  He 
is  of  the  very  best  type  of  English  gentleman  that  I  know,  hard- 
working, painstaking  and  serious  in  everything  he  sets  his  hand 
to  ;  a  strong  man  without  a  doubt,  and  with  a  will  of  his  own. 
A  model  head  of  a  model  English  home.  In  fact,  from  what  I 
hear  and  from  what  I  know,  1  am  confident  we  need  have  no 
misgivings  about  the  future  so  far  as  our  new  King  is  concerned. 

SMOKE    FROM    HELL    FIRE. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  calumniators  will  no 
doubt  go  on  repeating  their  calumnies  and  imagina- 
tive gossipers  will  go  on  embroidering  the  original 
slander  until  the  general  public  will  be  convinced 
that  there  is  something  in  it  after  all.  "  There  is  no 
smoke  without  fire,"  etc.,  that  pestilent  verdict  of 
uncharitable,  smug  self-complacency,  which  forgets 
that  sometimes  the  smoke  is  from  a  conflagration 
which,  in  old  scriptural  phrase,  has  been  set  on  fire 
from  hell. 

WHAT    ARE    THE    FACTS? 

The  question  is  a  simple  one  of  fact.  Is  it,  or  is 
not  a  fact,  that  King  George  is  a  person  of  intem- 
perate habits?  Or  is  he,  as  Lord  Rosebery  and 
the  Lean  of  Norwich  have  proclaimed,  a  man  of 
exemplary  life  ? 


It  is  very  unpleasant  to  raise  the  question,  but  ns 
it  has  been  raised  it  must  be  settled  once  for  all. 

The  fierce  light  that  beats  about  a  throne  renders 
concealment  impossible.  The  King  lives  from  early 
morn  to  dewy  eve  in  the  constant  glare  of  publicity. 
He,  if  any  man,  may  be  said  to  live  in  a  glass 
case,  where  he  is  constantly  under  the  observation  of 
curious  and  observant  eyes. 

It  will  surprise  many  people— probably  the  majority 
of  his  subjects — to  know  that  the  King  has  always 
been  remarkable  for  the  punctuality  and  unfailing 
regularity  with  which  he  has  always  performed  all  his 
functions.  He  has  kept  all  his  appointments,  and  has 
kept  them  on  time.  Nor  has  there  ever  been,  so  far  as 
I  can  ascertain  after  a  rigorous  examination  of  the 
stories  current,  even  the  shadow  of  a  foundation  for 
the  cruel  calumny  of  which  he  has  been  the  subject. 

AN    ABSTEMIOUS    SOVEREIGN. 

I  will  go  further  and  say  that,  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  so  far  from  being  given  to  intemperance, 
George  V.  is  probably  the  most  abstemious  King 
who  has  ever  ascended  the  English  throne.  I  do 
not  say  that  he  is  a  Good  Templar  or  a  Rechabite, 
or  a  pledged  teetotaler.  But  I  do  say  with  con- 
fidence, on  the  authority  of  men  who  know  him 
intimately,  who  have  lived  with  him,  dined  with  him, 
supped  with  him,  that,  although  he  sometimes  takes  a 
glass  of  wine,  his  usual  beverages  are  distilled  or 
mineral  water,  and  milk.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  assure  me  that  he  has  not  allowed  a  drop  of  alcohol 
to  cross  his  lips  for  two  years.  That  is  an  exaggera- 
tion. Others  profess  to  have  seen  him  take  a  nightcap 
of  whisky  and  soda.  But  the  evidence  of  those  who 
know  him  best  is  that  there  is  not  a  man  more 
abstemious  in  the  use  of  intoxicants  among  all  the 
millions  who  own  his  sway. 

AN    EXPLICIT    AND    DEFINITE   ASSURANCE. 

How  the  legend  can  have  arisen  I  cannot  say. 
For  the  usual  suggestion  that  he  may  have  sworn  oft" 
lately  is  put  out  of  court  by  the  positive  assurances 
which  I  have  received  from  those  who  have  known 
him  from  his  youth  up.  He  has  never  been  given  to 
excess  of  any  kind.  He  was  not  given  to  excess 
either  as  a  youth  when  at  sea,  or  as  a  man.  When 
he  entered  upon  his  public  duties  he  was  not  even 
under  temptation  to  drink.  He  did  not  like 
it,  and  it  did  not  like  him.  A  little  light  wine  at 
lunch  or  dinner,  and  sometimes  a  thimbleful  of 
whisky  with  soda-water  or  milk  afterwards,  consti- 
tute the  maximum  of  his  potations.  And  as  he  is 
now,  so  he  has  been  all  his  life — sober,  temperate, 
abstemious.  As  for  his  wife,  it  is  so  obvious  that 
her  name  is  added  to  the  story  merely  for  decorative 
purposes,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that 
in  her  case,  as  in  his,  the  libel  is  utterly  without 
foundation,  or  even  a  shadow  of  foundation,  in  fact. 

Apart  from  these  statements,  which  I  make  on  the 
authority  of   personal  friends  of  my  own   who  have 
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never  deceived   me  in  their  lives,  and  who  are  in  a 
position  to  speak  with    first-hand    knowledge,    there 
rutin  facts  known   to  everyone  which  absolutely 
disprove  the  current  calumny. 

A    FIRST-CLASS   SHOT. 

The  King  is  famous  as  being  one  of  the  best  shots 
in  the  kingdom.  The  Marquis  of  Ripon  is  said  to  be 
his  only  compeer.  The  following  paragraph,  which 
appeared  in  the  Times  of  November  26th,  1909,  is 
one  of  many  similar  records  of  the  sureness  of  his 
aim  and  the  steadiness  of  his  arm.  After  describing 
how  the  Prince  began  shooting  on  the  Lymore 
coverts  of  the  Powis  Castle  preserves,  the  reporter 
proceeds : — 

Before  lunch  his  Royal  Highness  had  brief  but  capital  sport 
at  a  decoy  with  wild  fowl.  During  the  afternoon  the  pheasants 
gave  better  sport,  and  at  Rockley  Stand  the  Prince  alone  dropped 
one  hundred  and  ten  birds.  His  Royal  Highness  has  been  in 
particularly  good  form  in  Powisland.  In  his  marvellous  over- 
head shooting  on  Wednesday  he  achieved  the  remarkable  feat 
of  having  four  dead  birds  in  the  air  at  once.  Employing  one 
barrel,  lie  killed  a  bird  sixty  yards  high.  Changing  his  gun  and 
firing  the  right  and  left  barrels,  he  again  killed,  and  before  the 
Srst  bird  was  ten  yards  from  the  ground  he  had  again  changed 
his  gun,  tired,  and  killed.  The  total  bag  yesterday  was 
1,150. 

Without  being  particularly  enamoured  with  the 
wholesale  slaughter  of  battue  shooting,  it  is  obvious 
that  if  the  stories  about  the  Prince  had  been  true  he 
could  no  more  have  acquitted  himself  in  the  above 
fashion  with  the  birds  than  a  great  surgeon  could 
perform  an  operation  for  appendicitis  if  he  had  spent 
the  previous  evening  in  a  debauch.  Sir  Frederick 
Treves  used  to  say  that  an  operator  should  never 
smoke  even  so  much  as  a  single  cigarette.  Men  in 
hard  training  never  drink,  and  the  King  could  no 
more  keep  up  his  rare  proficiency  with  the  gun  or  the 
title  than  he  could  wear  the  Crown  of  England  if  he 
were  to  be  the  man  that  malignant  gossip  represents. 

A    REMINISCENCE   OF   GEORGE    IV. 

It  may  be  said  that  George  IV.  was  a  man  who 
did  wear  that  crown,  and  who  was  distinguished  for  a 
remarkable  absence  of  all  the  virtues.  That  is  true  ; 
but  the  answer  to  that  is  that,  as  the  third  George 
lost  us  the  American  colonies,  the  fourth  George  very 
nearly  lost  us  the  English  monarchy.  It  is  difficult 
lor  us  to  realise  the  contempt  into  which  "the  First 
Gentleman  of  Furope  "  brought  the  Crown,  but  the 
following  extract  from  the  Times  leader  on  his  demise 
an  illuminating  glimpse  into  the  past  : — 

I  he  truth  is,  however, — and  it  speaks  volumes  about  the 
man-  never  was  an   individual    Irs,  regretted  by  his 

■     King.      What  eye  lias  wept 

for  him  I     What  heart  has  heaved    one    throb  of  uninercenary 

i  irge   IV.  ever  had  a  friend — a  devoted  friend — 

in  any  rank  of  life,  we  protest  that  the  name  of  him  or  her  has 

US,      An  inveterate  voluptuary,  especially  if  he 


be  an  artificial  person,  is  of  all  known  beings  the  most  selfish. 
Selfishness  is  the  charnel-house  of  the  affections.  Nothing 
more  remains  to  be  said  or  done  about  George  IV.  but  to  pay — 
a--  we  must — for  his  profusion  ;  and  to  turn  his  bad  example  to 
some  account  by  tying  up  the  hands  of  those  who  come  after 
him  in  what  concerns  the  public  money. 

Contrast  that  utterance  with  the  obsequious  devo- 
tion which,  before  the  late  King  died,  led  a  Liberal 
and  Nonconformist  publisher  to  recall  the  whole  issue 
of  the  Contempci'ary  Review  because  an  anonymous 
writer  had  ventured  to  say  that  the  nation  was  disap- 
pointed at  the  failure,  "due  either  to  misfortune  or  to 
fault,"  of  the  well-meant  efforts  of  King  Edward  to 
avert  the  present  Constitutional  crisis.  Times  have 
changed,  and  we  have  changed  with  them. 

A    STORY   OF    MR.    CARNEGIE. 

When  Mr.  Carnegie  and  the  present  King  met  at 
Stepney  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  one  of  the 
innumerable  libraries  which  Mr.  Carnegie  has  strewn 
over  the  face  of  the  English-speaking  world,  the  King, 
then  Prince  of  Wales,  with  more  recklessness  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  an  ex-naval  com- 
mander in  the  neighbourhood  of  lurking  torpedoes, 
ventured  to  chaff  the  author  of  "  Triumphant  Demo- 
cracy "  upon  the  disadvantages  of  the  Republican 
system,  which  left  citizens  in  constant  doubt  as  to  who 
would  be  the  head  of  the  Executive.  Was  not  the 
world  coming  more  and  more  to  appreciate  the 
advantage  of  the  stability  and  continuity  secured  by 
the  hereditary  monarchy  ?  "Sir,"  said  Mr.  Carnegie, 
"  if  you  will  look  at  the  portraits  of  the  men  who 
have  filled  the  presidential  office  in  the  United  States 
between  George  Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  then  turn  to  those  of  the  Sovereigns  who  in  the 
same  period  filled  the  English  throne,  you  will  not 
find  that  the  Americans  have  any  reason  to  regret 
their  adoption  of  the  elective  principle." 

GEORGE    IV.    IMPOSSIBLE   TO-DAV. 

No  such  person  as  the  fourth  George  would 
be  tolerated  in  Windsor  or  in  Buckingham  Palace. 
Queen  Victoria  and  King  Edward  have  accus- 
tomed us  to  a  different  kind  of  monarch,  and 
have  set  a  standarel  to  which  the  fifth  George  i-* 
certain  to  conform,  being  predisposed  thereto  \w 
heredity,  inclined  thereto  by  temperament,  impelled 
thereto  by  a  long  course  of  education,  inspired 
thereto  by  the  example  of  his  immediate  prede- 
cessors, and  bound  over  thereto  by  the  clearest 
possible  conviction  that  any  deviation  therefrom 
would  be  a  foul  crime  against  the  State  which  would 
inevitably  entail  a  vacancy  on  the  Throne. 

THE    MALTA    MARRIAGE. 

The    lying  legend   of  the   King's  intemperance  is 
sometimes  deftly  mixed    up    with    another    falsehood 
which  is  of  even    more   ancient   date.      Nearly   ever) 
body  in  any  general  company  will   tell   you   more   or 
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less  circumstantial  stories  of  how  Prince  George  was 
married  to  an  Admiral's  daughter  at  Malta  at  a  time 
when  he  never  expected  to  be  called  to  the  Throne. 

The  admiral  is  sometimes  Admiral  S ,  Admiral 

T ,  or  Admiral  L .     The  marriage  is  declared 

to  be  canonically  valid, as  it  was  celebrated,  so  the  story 
goes,  in  the  English  church  by  an  Anglican  chaplain 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  ship's  company,  under 
whose  crossed  swords  the  young  couple,  who 
hail  just  been  made  man  and  wife  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act,  walked  in  bridal 
procession  from  the  church.  By  this  marriage, 
which  is  represented  as  one  of  passionate  affec- 
tion on  both  sides,  the  storytellers  declare 
the  King  has  had  two  children,  and  they  were  all 
living  as  happily  as  little  birds  in  a  nest  when  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother  confronted  Prince  George 
with  the  horrible  necessity  of  committing  bigamy, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  Church,  in  order  to 
provide  the  Empire  with  an  heir  who  would  be 
legitimate  under  the  provisions  of  the  Royal  Marriage 
Act.  The  Queen  Alexandra,  in  this  elaborated 
romance,  is  said  to  have  flung  herself  with  tears 
at  the  feet  of  Queen  Victoria,  imploring  that  relent- 
less old  lady  to  waive  the  objection  to  a  marriage 
with  a  subject.  But  she  implored  in  vain'.  The 
Malta  marriage  was  ignored.  The  Admiral's  daughter 
and  her  two  children  were  banished  to  some  remote 
fastness  in  the  wilds  of  Scotland,  sometimes 
described  as  a  lunatic  asylum,  where  after  a  time 
the  unhappy  lady  died.  According  to  some  versions, 
her  father  had  previously  committed  suicide.  But 
twice  in  every  year  the  King  is  allowed  to  visit  his 
two  first-born  children,  who,  however,  are  carefully 
hidden  from  the  prying  search  of  the  curious. 

THE    PERSISTENCY    OF    THE    FABLE. 

I  was  reminded  of  the  persistence  of  this  extra- 
ordinary effort  of  the  creative  imagination  of  my 
countrymen  by  a  sudden  summons  to  the  telephone  a 
day  or  two  after  the  late  King's  death.  The  call 
came  from  a  London  correspondent  who  had  just 
received  an  imperative  cable  from  his  newspaper  in 
Chicago  ordering  him  to  proceed  at  once  to  Scotland 
to  "  find  out  all  about  the  new  King's  two  children  by 
his  morganatic  wife,  to  see  them  if  possible,  and  send 
on  the  story."  He  appealed  to  me  to  give  him  some 
clue  that  might  aid  him  in  his  quest.  I  replied,  "  Do 
you  think  that  I  can  for  a  moment  admit  that  there 
ever  was  a  morganatic  marriage,  or  that  there  are  any 
such  children  ?  I  know  of  none  such.  Further,  I 
went  into  the  whole  story  seventeen  years  ago,  and 
received  the  most  positive  assurances  from  the  late 
King  Edward  that  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in 
the  whole  legend." 

A    MALTESE    MYTH. 

But  the  story  persists,  down  even  to  this  day.  The 
imaginary  daughter  of  one  of  the  three  Admirals  who 
contracted  the  imaginary  marriage  was  currently 
reported  to  have  been  in  St.  George's  Chapel  witness- 
ing the  second  marriage  or  the  late  funeral. 


Hearing  the  story  repeated  from  mouth  to 
mouth — the  charitable  excusing  the  marriage  as  a 
venial  fault,  the  censorious  saying  all  manner  of 
things  about  one  law  for  kings  and  another  for  their 
subjects — I  thought  it  well  to  look  up  my  old  letters 
to  see  how  the  matter  was  left  by  my  investigation. 
I  found  that  my  attention  had  been  first  called  to 
the  matter  by  a  letter  received  from  a  correspondent 
in  Oxford,  whose  name  and  address  need  not  be 
given  here,  which  ran  as  follows  : — 

Oxford,  July  <}lh,  1S93. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  approaching  you  on  a  strange  subject,  and 
yet  a  subject  to  which  you  can  be  no  stranger,  and  this  is  the 
unpleasant  rumours  that  are  in  circulation  on  every  side  regard- 
ing  Prince  George.     You  have  no  doubt  heard  the  report  that 

he  is  already  married — to  a  niece  of  Admiral  S ,  it  is  said — 

and  that  he  is  the  father  of  two  children  by  this  lady.  Jf  this 
rumour  is  true,  it  is  quite  time  for  the  English  people  to  speak 
out  and  to  make  it  clear  that  such  wickedness  as  legalised 
bigamy  will  not  be  tolerated  in  the  Royal  Family  or  elsewhere. 

You  are  the  only  man  in  England  whom  I  can  approach  on 
this  subject  and  approach  in  the  hope  that  you  may  be 
induced  to  examine  into  these  reports,  and,  in  case  you  find 
them  without  foundation,  to  put  an  end  to  their  vile  calumnies 
on  our  Royal  Family  ;  but  if  on  the  other  hand  you  find  them 
to  be  well  founded  and  true — well,  in  that  case  I  need  not 
suggest  to  Mr.  Stead  the  course  most  suitable  to  adopt.  I  need 
only  assure  you  that  you  will  have  the  bulk  of  rlgbtminded 
English  people  at  your  back  in  any  righteous  attack  you  may 
make  on  the  immoral  and  irreligious  action  of  the  Queen  in 
this  matter. 

I  still  hope,  however,  that  your  investigations  will  prove  the 
rumour  to  be  a  groundless  slander. 

I  will  not  apologise  for  bringing  this  subject  before  you,  for 
the  moral  interests  of  the  nation  are  in  some  measure  a  charge 
committed  to  the  great  journalists  of  our  time,  and  in  an 
especial  degree  to  the  former  Editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
and  present  Editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews. — Very 
faithfully  yours, 

RIDICULED    AT   WINDSOR. 

I  was  in  correspondence  at  that  time  with  Lady 
Ponsonby,  wife  of  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby,  who  for  so 
many  years  was  the  trusty  and  well-beloved  private 
secretary  of  Queen  Victoria.  I  sent  the  above  letter 
on  to  Lady  Ponsonby  with  this  covering  letter : — ■ 

I  enclose  you  a  letter  which  I  have  received  to-day  from 
Oxford.  I  have  been  bothered  a  good  deal  by  similar  inquiries. 
I  do  not  like  to  take  any  notice  of  them,  because  I  would  prefer 
very  much  to  ignore  the  whole  subject,  but  now  that  we  have 
the  report,  instead  of  subsiding,  being  revived,  with  particulars 
as  to  the  name  and  relationship  of  the  lady,  I  think  it  most 
desirable  that  the  story  should  be  officially  denied  if  there  is  no 
truth  in  it,  as  I  am  bound,  of  course,  to  suppose  is  the  case. 

Lady  Ponsonby  replied,  saying  that  she  had  never 
before  heard  of  the  rumour.  She  therefore  handed 
my  letter  on  to  Sir  Henry,  asking  him  to  write 
a  memorandum  to  explain  what  was  his  opinion. 
She  enclosed  the  memorandum,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

Windsor  Castle, 

July  nth,  1893. 

Mr.  Stead  has  prudently  made  his  correspondent,  from  an 
Oxford  College,  anonymous,  so  I  cannot  say  whether  he  has 
ever  been  convicted  of  bigamy  or  other  crimes,  but  I  am  per- 
fectly convinced  that  the  Duke  of  York  1-  .is  innocent  of  that 
offence  as  Mr.  Stead. 

The  story  of  his  early  marriage  appeared  in  the  Star  some 
months  ago,  but  was  dropped  as  too  ridiculous.      Mr.  Stead  may 
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remember  stories  of  the  Prince  oi  Wales  being  married 

>le-d   the  Princess— and  similar  tale-  are   told  of  all  the 
Royal  Family.      Prince  Christian  wi  accused  of  having 

a  wife  ami  large  family  in  Germany,  and  two  years  ago  we 
heard  an  extraordinary  romance  about  Prince  Albert  Victor.  The 
Prince  Imperial  of  France  left  a  family,  it  was  said,  to  succeed 
to  the  French  Crown. 

But  it  really  would  be  interesting  if  the  present  story  were 
worked  out  and  not  left  to  future  generations,  as  our  predecessor 
left  to  us  the  marvellous  stories  of  Hannah  Lightfoot,  who 
never  existed,  and  Princess  Olive,  who,  I  think,  got  into  the 
Law  Court  some  thirty  years  ago. 

There  are  plenty  of  Perkin  Warbccks  always  going  about,  or 
were  when  I  was  younger,  but  nothing  has  astonished  me  more 
than  that  a  membei  ol  a  College  at  Oxford  on  some  rumour 
which  has  reached  him  should  accuse  a  woman  of  being  an 
immoral  and  irreligious  supporter  of  bigamy. 

Henry  T.  Ponsonbt, 

I  wrote  in  reply,  acknowledging  the  memorandum, 
adding,  "  I  entirely  agree  with  Sir  Henry  in  thinking 
that  it  would  be  interesting  if  'the  present  story  were 
worked  out  and  not  left  to  future  generations.'  I 
need  not  say  how  glad  I  should  be  if  we  could  find 
out  exactly  how  the  story  arose  which  has  gained 
such  widespread  credence." 

DENIED    HV    KINi;    EDWARD. 

Acting  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  thus 
expressed,  I  submitted  to  a  mutual  friend  a  series  of 
questions  to  the  late  King,  who  was  then  Prince  of 
Wales.  They  were  very  precise,  categorical,  and 
covered  the  whole  ground  from  A  to  Z.  The  King, 
then  as  always,  was  very  courteous,  and  expressed 
his  utmost  readiness  to  go  into  the  whole  matter. 
In  reply  I  received  a  most  categorical,  definite, 
emphatic  repudiation  of  the  whole  story.  He 
denied  absolutely  the  story  of  the  alleged 
marriage,  morganatic  or  otherwise.  He  asked,  not 
unnaturally,  if  the  Prince  were  married,  as  was 
alleged,  where  was  the  marriage  register,  and  who 
was  the  clergyman  that  performed  the  illegal  cere- 
mony? If  the  lady  in  question  was  an  Admiral's 
daughter,  could  it  be  believed  that  her  father  toler- 
ated a  clandestine  marriage  conducted  in  defiance  of 
the  law  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Prince's 
parents  ?  He  also  pointed  out  the  various  other 
inherent  improbabilities  of  the  story,  and  finally  gave 
me  his  most  positive  assurance  that  the  story  was  a 
lie  from  beginning  to  end,  and,  what  is  more,  a  lie  so 
ridiculous  that  it  could  not  impose  upon  anyone  with 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  Royal  Family,  or  of 
the  Navy  or  of  the  Church. 

ABSOLUTELY    WITHOUT    ANY    FOUNDATION. 

Sini  e  then  I  have  made  further  inquiries  and  have 
been  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  there  is  not  and 
has  nevei  bean  any  foundation  for  the  story.  When 
the  marriage  with  Princess  May  was  announced,  the 
Archbishi  mterbury  was  snowed  under  with 

letters  of  protest  from  all  parts  of  the  world  where 
the  legend  of  the  Malta  marriage  had  penetrated 
How    could     he,    how    dared     he     make    himself    a 


party  to  such  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  of 
man  ?  Such  was  the-  question  asked  in  ever-increasing 
crescendo  of  virtuous  indignation.  The  answer  is 
obvious.  The  Archbishop  and  the  other  clergy 
who  were  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony  could 
not,  and  dare  not,  officiate  in  celebrating 
what  would  have  been  a  bigamous  union.  They 
made  the  most  minute  investigations  into  the 
whole  story.  They  pursued  every  clue  that  was 
offered  them.  They  asked  everyone  who  professed 
to  believe  the  story  to  state  the  grounds  of  their  belief, 
and  then  they  carefully  pursued  the  trail  of  testimony 
till  they  ran  the  legend  to  earth.  I  am  assured  by 
one  who  himself  took  part  in  the  investigation  that 
although  they  investigated  patiently  every  scrap  of 
evidence  they  never  could  get  nearer  to  first-hand 
evidence  than  that  somebody's  cousin  had  been  there 
and  had  seen  the  ceremony  performed.  But  despite 
all  their  searchings,  they  never  could  come  upon  that 
cousin  himself.  Somebody's  cousin,  who  was  every- 
body's cousin,  never  could  be  located.  He  remained 
to  the  end,  as  he  remains  to-day,  impersonal,  impalp- 
able, the  mysterious  unknown,  who  is  responsible  for 
the  paternity  of  the  most  amazing  falsehood  of  modern 
times. 

The  Primate  did  not  perform  the  ceremony  without 
having  taken  every  conceivable  pains  to  ascertain  tin- 
facts  from  the  King  himself.  The  late  King  .mi! 
Queen  Victoria  were  absolutely  certain  there  was  no 
truth  in  the  tale,  and  the  King  ahvays  ridiculed  the 
story  as  one  of  the  most  absurd  of  all  fairies.  In  the 
courseof  these  anhiepiscopal  and  episcopal  and  clerical 
investigations  the  investigators  were  satisfied  from  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  the  naval  officers  who  served 
with  the  King  in  the  Mediterranean  at  the  time 
when  the  alleged  marriage  took  place,  not  merely 
that  there  never  had  been  a  marriage,  but  that  there 

never  had  been  a  liaison  of  any  kind  with  Miss  S , 

or  anyone  else,  and  that  therefore  there  could  not 
have  been  any  of  the.  alleged  children.  The  net 
result  of  the  inquiry  was  to  satisfy  the  Primate  and 
the  other  distinguished  clerics  who  had  to  perl'oim 
the  official  and  public  marriage,  that  the  young  man 
had  never  been  married  before,  that  he  bad  lived  an 
exemplary  moral  life,  and  that  the  whole  story  about 
the   existence    of   any    children    resulting    from   his 

alleged  relations    with     Miss   S was  absolutely 

without  foundation.  There  were  no  such  relations, 
morganatic,  illegitimate,  or  otherwise,  and  there  were 
no  children. 

A    TEST   OF   GULLIBILITY. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  whole  of  the 
fairy  story  falls  to  tin:  ground.  The  matter 
was  also  brought,  although  not  by  me,  to  the 
attention  of  the  present  King,  who  treated  it.  as 
all  the  rest  of  the  family  treated  it,  as  one  of  those 
absurd  fictions  apparently  invented  for  the  purpo 
testing  the  gullibility  of  the  public.  I  have  taken  some 
pains  to  nail  this  lie  to  the  counter,  and  I  hope  that 
after  the  publication  of  this  article  we  shall  hear  no 
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more,  either  about  the  intemperance  of  the  King  or 
about  his  bigamy.  Of  course,  if  he  had  contracted 
e,  tin-  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
would  lie  under  the  gravest  stigma,  for  one  of  their 
number  would  in  that  case  have  performed  a 
6  remony  in  violation  of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act, 
the  consequences  of  which  were  nevertheless  binding, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  all  the  clergy 
who  assisted  at  the  subsequent  marriage  to  the  pre- 
sent Queen,  would  have  been  aiding  and  abetting  in 
what  would  have  been  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  bigamous  union.  Con- 
sidering the  important  part  that  marriage  questions 
have  played  between  Church  and  State  in  Henry 
\  11. 's  reign,  it  is  well  that  all  doubts  should  now  be 
removed  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Primate  and  the 
English  Church  had  connived  at  so  flagrant  a  viola- 
tion of  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  Church  as  to 
give  its  solemn  sanction  to  a  marriage  which,  even  if 
n  were  legalised  by  Act  of  Parliament,  stands  con- 
demned by  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Church 
itself. 

I  shall  now  turn  to  another  subject  upon  which  it 
is  necessary  to  address  some  plain,  straightforward 
words  to  other  critics  of  the  King. 

Till:    KING    AND    HIS    FATHER'S    HORSES. 

The  late  King  left  his  racing  stud  to  his  son  and 
i  ssor,  and  it  is  announced  that  although  King 
George  has  hitherto  taken  no  interest  in  racing,  he 
will  continue  to  carry  on  the  stud,  and  will,  after  the 
time  of  mourning  is  passed,  enter  the  Royal  horses  for 
the  various  fixtures  of  the  racing  year.  Thereupon 
in  certain  quarters,  even  among  those  who  have  been 
most  profuse  in  their  tributes  of  reverent  admiration 
for  King  Edward,  there  has  arisen  a  semi-audible 
lament  that  King  George  should  so  far  have  fallen 
from  grace  as  to  own  and  run  racehorses.  Upon 
this  subject  the  Nonconformist  Conscience  is  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiarly  sensitive,  although  the  Non- 
conformists as  a  whole  last  month  raised  not  a 
murmur  of  dissent  in  the  universal  chorus  of  glorifi- 
cation of  a  sovereign  who  won  a  race  on  the  very 
day  on  which  he  died,  and  who  probably  regarded 
the  winning  of  his  second  "  Derby "  as  one  of  the 
pleasantest  episodes  of  his  life. 

THE    ETHICS    OF    RACING. 

Now  it  will  he  interesting  to  know  what  these  incon- 
sistent but  conscientious  persons  would  have  had  King 
George  to  do.  If  he  had  at  once  disbanded  the  stud, 
an  1  thereby  repudiated  all  connection  with  what  has 
long  been  the  great  national  sport,  he  would  not  only 
been  guilty  of  an  affront  to  the  memory  of  his 
father,  and  have  brought  himself  into  sharp  antagonism 
with  the  sentiments  ol  at  least  one-half  of  his  subjects, 
but  he  would  also  have  deprived  the  turf  of  some  of 
that  savin-  salt  which  still  preserves  it  from  utter 
corruption.  Horseracing  in  itself  is  an  innocent, 
admirable  pastime,  with  excellent  results  in  the 
improvement  of  the  breeding  of  horses,  and  affording 


periodical  excuses  for  pleasant  picnics  under  the 
summer  sky.  Long  before  "Saint  Lubbock"  had 
invented  Bank  Holiday,  Sainl  Equus  bad  established 

popular  holidays,  which  were  none  the  less  religiously 
observed  even  by  the  Nonconformists  and  Evangeli- 
cals, because  they  were  instituted  primarily  to  enable 
the  community  to  go  to  the  races.  The  race  week  at 
Newcastle,  for  instance,  has  long  been  the  great 
holiday  week  of  the  Sunday  schools,  who  arrange 
excursions  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  their  scholars 
away  from  the  racecourse;  hut  if  the  racecourse  had 
not  existed  there  would  neither  have  been  holidays 
nor  excursions. 

THE    NATIONAL    GAMING    HELL. 

No  one  has  held  stronger  opinions  than  myself  con- 
cerning the  demoralisation  of  the  modern  racecourse. 
We  have  travelled  far  from  the  days  when  <  Miver 
Cromwell  kept  racehorses  and  the  betting-ring  was 
unknown.  To-day  the  horse,  and  a  few  of  its  owners 
and  trainers,  are  the  most  respectable  elements  in 
what  has  become  in  many  respects  a  very  disreput- 
able gaming  hell.  But  by  far  the  most  disreputable 
element  is  neither  the  jockeys  nor  the  betting  men, 
hut  the  newspapers  which  live  and  thrive  by  pander- 
ing to  the  gambling  instincts  of  the  community.  This 
is  an  old  subject  of  mine,  for  when  I  was  editing  the 
Northern  Echo  in  Darlington,  thirty  years  ago  oi 
more,  after  a  long  battle  we  succeeded  in  securing 
the  suppression  of  all.  betting  news  from  that  paper. 
We  published  the  results  of  the  races,  but  never  pub- 
lished the  odds  at  which  the  horses  started,  and  cer- 
tainly never  published  the  latest  betting  news  concern- 
ing any  future  race.  Since  then  I  have  pressed,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  for  the  passing  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament  submitting  all  newspapers  which 
published  betting  odds  to  the  same  penalties  which 
the  law  awards  to  those  that  keep  gaming  tabli 
start  lotteries.  It  is  there  that  the  mischief  lies  ; 
not  with  the  racehorses  or  racing  studs,  or  even 
on  the  racecourse  itself.  For  one  person  who 
is  ruined  by  gambling  on  the  racecourse  then 
are  hundreds  who  are  ruined  by  betiing  on  news- 
paper tips. 

ITS   JOURNALISTIC   TOUTS. 

Hence  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  entering 
my  public  protest  against  an  outrage  upon  public- 
morality,  an  infinitely  greater  scandal  than  the  must 
censorious  can  discover  in  the  King's  determina- 
tion to  carry  on  the  racing  stable  inherited  from 
his  father.  I  refer  to  the  way  in  which  certain  ol  the 
Radical  journals  pander  to  the  gambling  instincts  of  the 
working  classes  by  publishing  and  quoting  the  tips  ol 
the  racing  prophets,  by  making  a  special  feature  ol  bet- 
ting news,  and,  in  short,  by  distinguishing  themselves 
beyond  all  their  contemporaries  in  the  extent  to  whii  h 
they  prostitute  journalism  to  the  level  of  an  eagei 
tout  for  the  gaming  tables  of  the  national  Monte 
Carlo.  My  regret  at  the  spectacle  which  confronts 
me    every  afternoon    in    the    streets    of    London    is 
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intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  same  system  has 
been  introduced  into  my  old  paper  the  Northern 
Echo. 

The  only  excuse  or  plea  that  is  urged  in  mitigation 
of  this  degradation  of  journalism  is  that  the  Liberal 
Party  would  lose  valuable  organs  if  their  papers  could 
not  be  made  to  pay.  That  we  must  sin  in  order  to 
live  has  not  hitherto  been  a  doctrine  that  commends 
itself  to  any  conscience,  Nonconformist  or  otherwise. 
Granting  that  the  papers  must  pass  into  the  hands  of 
the  Tariff  Reformers  if  they  cease  to  pander  to 
gambling,  is  it  right  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come  ? 
Could  not  the  risks  that  have  been  so  bravely  run 
in  a  morning  paper  be  faced  also  in  an  evening  ? 
But  it  is  worth  while  to  know  that  the  King's 
connection  with  racing  cannot  be  excused  on  the 
ground  that  he  makes  money  out  of  it.  It  is  the 
newspaper  that  makes  money  by  ministering  to  the 
besetting  sin  of  the  nation,  while  the  King  spends 
money  in  endeavouring  to  maintain  the  national 
sport  as  a  genuine  recreation  instead  of  a  mere 
apparatus  for  gambling. 

the  king's  family  life. 

Having  said  so  much  concerning  the  malignant 
gossip  current  about  our  new  King,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
turn  to  the  positive  side,  and  to  set  out  quite  simply 
and  plainly  the  facts  about  his  family  life.  He 
is  devoted  to  his  wife,  but  he  always  seems  to  be 
much  more  at  home  in  the  company  of  men  than  in 
the  company  of  women.  One  woman  is  all  the  world 
to  him. 

AS    A    HUSBAND. 

He  is  a  devoted  husband,  and  one  of  the  most  affec- 
tionate and  thoughtful  of  fathers.  In  some  respects  this 
excessive  devotion  to  his  wife  and  weans  is  a  danger 
to  a  crowned  head.  It  has  often  been  said  that  his 
cousin,  the  Tsar,  would  have  been  a  much  better 
Emperor  if  he  had  not  been  so  absolutely  devoted  to 
his  own  household.  A  ruler  can  never  be  mono- 
polised as  much  as  a  private  citizen  by  those  of  his 
own  household.  The  King  is  the  father  of  his  people, 
and  all  his  subjects  are  his  children.  No  one,  how- 
ever, has  ever  accused  the  King  of  sacrificing 
public  duty  to  domestic  felicity.  He  always  takes 
his  wile  with  him  wherever  he  goes,  and  it  is  satisfac- 
tory that  the  Regency  Bill  provides  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  his  wife  as  Regent. 

AS    A    FATHER. 

In  his  own  home,  and  especially  in  the  nursery  of 
his  children,  the  King  has  always  found  his  chief 
relaxation.  He  dislikes  functions  which  take  him 
from  those  whom  he  loves  best  in  the  world. 
Nothing  pleases  him  more  than  to  he  able  to  steal  an 
hour  from  the  duties  of  State  in  order  to  take  part  in 
the  innocent  amusements  of  the  nursery.  From  the 
birth  of  his  first  child  he  has  always  been  delighted 
to  bring  home  toys,  chiefly  of  the  mechanical  order. 
He  is  regarded  by  the  children,  indeed,  as  the  greatest 
living  expert  in  the  art  of  constructing  mimic  fortifi- 


cations and  in  the  manreuvring  of  toy  soldiers.  The 
story  goes  that  on  one  occasion  one  of  his  children 
was  asked  which  he  liked  best,  his  father  or  his 
mother.  The  boy  replied,  "  I  like  them  both  the 
same  "  ;  then  he  added,  after  a  moment's  reflection, 
"  I  think  dada  spoils  me  most."  It  is  not  only  in 
their  games,  but  in  their  education,  that  the  King  has 
taken  the  keenest  personal  interest  during  the 
upbringing  of  his  little  ones.  In  this  he  has  an 
admirable  helpmate  in  his  wife,  who  in  every  respect 
is  an  ideal  British  housewife. 

HIS    WIFE. 

Of  the  Queen  I  may  have  something  to  say  here- 
after, but  now  I  content  myself  with  quoting  a  verse 
which,  as  a  girl,  she  copied  from  one  of  her  manu- 
script books ;  it  probably  expresses  better  than  any- 
thing else  could  do  her  ideal  of  life  : — 
If  each  man  in  his  measure 

Would  do  a  brolher's  part, 
To  cast  a  ray  of  sunlight 
Into  a  brother's  heart, 
How  changed  would  be  our  country, 
How  changed  would  be  our  poor ! 
And  then  might  Merrie  England 
Deserve  her  name  once  more. 

HIS    HOBBIES. 

The  King  has  taken  over  his  father's  racing  stud 
as  a  matter  of  duty,  but  the  sport  of  kings  has  very 
little  attraction  for  him.  Neither  is  he  fond  of 
cards.  He  has  none  of  that  liking  for  card-playing 
which  characterised  his  father.  One  of  the  King's 
hobbies  when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales  was  that  most 
innocent  and  interesting  passion  for  collecting  postage 
stamps.  He  was  President  of  the  London  Philatelic 
Society,  and  his  collection  of  postage  stamps  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  world. 

PERSONAL    TRAITS. 

King  George  is  a  much  keener  politician  than  his 
father,  for  whom  he  cherishes  the  utmost  filial  affec- 
tion, as  the  "  best  and  kindest  friend  he  had  in  the 
world."  In  conversation  he  is  much  more  consecu- 
tive than  his  father,  who  had  a  habit  of  abruptly 
jumping  from  one  subject  to  another  in  a  way  that  was 
somewhat  disconcerting  to  those  unaccustomed  to  the 
natural  result  of  the  Royal  prerogative  always  to  lead 
a  conversation.  He  frequently  attended  the  debates  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  often  to  be  seen  in  the 
gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  free-and- 
easy  discussion  which  takes  place  after  dinner  he  is  a 
keen,  voluble,  and  somewhat  loud-voiced  disputant. 
He  has  his  own  views,  which  he  knows  how  to  express 
with  vigour  and  emphasis.  He  has  also  a  knack  of 
picturesque  description  of  scenes  in  which  he  has 
taken  part,  and  his  public  speeches  have  shown  that, 
as  he  has  an  eye  to  see,  so  he  has  a  tongue  to  describe 
scenes  which  impress  themselves  upon  his  imagina- 
tion. For  he  has  an  imagination  which  is  fired  by 
the  greatness  of  the  position  of  England  in  the  world, 
and  a  lofty  ambition  to  play  his  part  worthily  in  carry- 
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ing  on  that  great  providential  mission  which  has  been 
entrusted  to  Britain  and  to  Britains  beyond  the  seas. 

HIS    ADVISERS. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  King  will  be 
a  different  man  from  the  Prince  of  Wales.  But 
already  the  responsibilities  of  his  great  position  are 
steadying  him,  and  imposing  a  certain  restraint  upon 
the  hitherto  somewhat  free-and-easy  method  of  ex- 
pressing his  opinion.  It  is  stated  that  Lord  Knollys 
will  continue  for  some  time  to  assist  him  as  Private 
Secretary,  and  with  Sir  Arthur  Bigge,  who  has  long 
served  him  in  that  capacity,  there  is  no  fear  but  that 
the  King  will  have  the  sagest  of  counsellors  and  the 
most  prudent  of  men  at  his  elbow.  He  is  much 
interested  in  scientific  subjects,  and  among  his 
acquaintances  he  has  already  more  scientists  than  his 
father  ever  had.  His  personal  taste  is  averse  from 
ostentation.  He  has  expressed  his  detestation  of  the 
money  standard,  which  has  reacted  so  disastrously 
upon  English  society,  and  he  is  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  alarm  expressed  by  Tennyson  when  he 
bemoaned  the  possibility  of 

.   .   .   Softness  breeding  scorn  of  simple  life, 
Or  cowardice,  the  child  of  lust  for  gold, 

bringing  the  nation  to  ruin. 


A    PROMISING   START. 

It  is  reported  that  when  he  is  installed  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace  there  will  be  a  much  more  vigilant  eye 
kept  upon  the  insidious  encroachments  of  the  some- 
what sordid  business  corruption  which  is  apt  to  find 
its  way  into  the  purlieus  of  a  Court.  The  King  lias 
undoubtedly  begun  well.  One  great  innovation, 
which  distinguished  the  recent  Royal  funeral  beyond 
all  those  which  preceded  it,  was  the  Lying-in-State  at 
Westminster  Hall,  which  afforded  half  a  million  of 
citizens  an  opportunity  of  paying  a  last  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  deceased  Sovereign.  And  that  was 
due  to  King  George's  initiative.  Nothing  contri- 
buted more  to  emphasise  the  popular  devotion  to  the 
monarch  and  the  universal  respect  in  which  the  late 
Sovereign  was  held.  Without  that  three-mile-long 
procession,  endlessly  renewed  by  day  and  by  night, 
which  debouched  upon  Westminster  Hall,  the  world 
would  have  lost  much  the  most  striking  tribute  that 
Democracy  has  yet  paid  to  the  monarchic  principle 
in  our  time.  It  is  also  stated,  apparently  not  without 
some  foundation,  that  the  determination  to  strike  out 
the  offensive  phrases  in  the  Royal  Declaration  at  the 
Coronation  which  jar  upon  the  religious  sensibilities 
of  our  Catholic  fellow-subjects  was  due  to  the  King's 
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The  King  and  Queen  driving  with  the  young  Princes  to  the  Confirmation  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 

at  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor. 
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emphatic  expression  of  his  own  objection  to  the 
phraseology  in  question.  This  was  a  case  in  which 
he  had  a  right  to  be  heard,  and  I  am  glad  to  believe 
that  both  parties  will  recognise  the  duty  of  giving 
effect  to  the  Royal  wishes. 

He  has  also  shown  his  anxious  desire  to  avoid  the 
infliction  of  unnecessary  suffering  upon  the  working 
population  by  the  intimation  which  reopened  the 
theatres  during  the  funeral  week,  and  in  the  subse- 
quent intimation  that  the  period  of  mourning  was  to 
be  shortened  by  a  month  in  order  to  relieve  the 
great  tension  existing  in  the  textile  industries.  His 
expression  of  sympathy  with  the  families  of  the 
miners  who  lost  their  lives  at  Whitehaven  was   as 


prompt  and  as  kindly  as  any  similar  utterance    of 
Queen  Victoria  or  King  Edward. 

''ANT)    LET    ALL    THE    PEOPLE   SAY    AMEN." 

I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  bear  out  what  I  said 
when  I  began,  to  the  effect  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  was  justified  in  his  expression  of  grati- 
tude to  the  Almighty  for  calling  George  V.  to  the 
Throne.  The  King  is  an  honest  man,  and  one  who  is 
straight  in  all  his  dealings  with  his  fellow-men.  I  do 
not  claim  for  him  the  possession  of  any  transcendent 
intellect  or  dazzling  genius,  but  I  do  claim  that  no 
monarch  has  ever  ascended  the  English  Throne  with 
a  higher  sense  of  public  duty  or  a  more  humble 
dependence  upon  his  Maker. 


THE  NEW  KING. 
In    the    London    Magazine    Miss    Grace    Ellison 
indulges  in  an  entirely  unqualified  eulogy  of  the  King 
and  Queen.     She  says   King  George  comes   now   to 
the  throne  with  a  free  hand  : — 

He  will  possibly  single  out  great  litterateurs,  artists,  historians, 
and  scientists  for  his  Royal  recognition.  He  is  fairly  indifferent 
to  wealth  ;  and  the  man  whose  only  title  to  fame  is  the  amass- 
ing of  money  will  probably  not  appeal  to  him  in  the  least. 

She  further  predicts  that  the  change  that  will  be 
effected  by  the  accession  of  King  George  and  Queen 
Maty  will  be  greater  than  in  most  cases  :— 

And  that  change  will  be  perhaps  more  consistent  with  the 
fundamental  characteristics  of  the  British  people  than  the  social 
rfgime  of  the  late  monarch. 

After  all,  respectability  is  the  keynote  of  British  character. 
It  i-  sometimes  called  "  snobbishness,"  at  others  "  prudishness," 
and  at  again  others  "Mrs.  Grundyism."  But  under  whatever 
name  it  passes  it  remains  a  safeguard  against  the  relaxation  of 
social  ties.  The  accession  of  our  new  King  and  Queen  will 
revive  the  "Id  Victorian  tendencies. 

The  writer  dwells  on  the  simplicity  that  reigns 
in  the  King's  family  circle  : — 

The  Queen,  as  Princess  of  Wales,  had  only  two  dressers  and 
urn  maids,  and  her  gowns  arc  always  ordered  of  the  simplest 
design  possible.  Princess  Mary  has  a  German  nurse,  and  no 
maid.  She  is  naturally  a  tomboy  and  very  unselfish.  No 
children  could  be  less  spoilt  than  the  children  of  the  King  and 
Queen.  They  are  allowed  to  accept  few  presents  ;  and  on 
<Mry  birthday  the  little  Princes  and  Princess  are  obliged 
to  give  away  six  of  their  favourite  toys  to  the  poor.  The 
Queen  insists,  too,  that  they  should  do  more  than  give  presents, 
and  remember  the  "unhappy"  in  their  daily  prayers.  Each 
child  must  work  for  one  hour  a  clay  making  something  for 
children  who  are  less  fortunate  than  they.  Nor  are  they 
pampered  in  the  way  "I  other  good  things.  Sweets  are  a 
great  luxury  in  tin-  Royal  household. 


An   extraordinary    instance   of  postal   unreason   is 

mentioned  in  the  Twentieth  Century  by  Mr.  John  M. 

Stahl.     Between  the  United  States  and  thirty  foreign 

countries    the  charge  for  the  parcel  post  is  twelve 

i       i        pound,  with  a  limit  of  eleven   pounds;  while 

within  the  United  States  the  parcels  post  is  limited  to 

four  pounds,  ami  the  postage    rate   is  sixteen   cents  a 

-l.      Foreigners  are    much   better   treated   than 

ns,     They   seem    to   require  a   Mr.    Eienniker 

in  in  the  United  Slates. 


QUEEN  MARY 
In  the  Lady's  Realm  "An  Englishwoman"  writes 
from  what  is  evidently  fairly  intimate  knowledge  con- 
cerning Queen  Mary  of  England.  She  discredit  the 
suggestion  that  Her  Majesty  is  a  stronger  type  of 
character  than  the  King.  But  she  says  that  the 
Queen  has  been  gifted  with  a  very  keen  sense  of 
humour,  is  an  intensely  modern  woman,  and  makes 
it  her  business  to  keep  abreast  of  current  affairs.  She 
takes  care  to  study  European  politics,  of  which  she 
has  now  as  complete  a  grasp  as  any  woman  alive. 
Her  French  and  German  are  fluent. 

WOMAN    QUESTION    AND    SOCIAL    QUESTIONS. 

"  She  is  frankly  fond  of  ministering  to  people  who 
are  humbly  placed."     The  writer  says  : — 

The  woman  question  fascinates  Her  Majesty.  And  the 
betterment  of  workers  generally  is  one  of  her  pet  themes. 
Social  and  economic  problems  take  up  a  great  part  of  her  time  : 
she  has  room  in  her  heart  for  all  children,  and  she  believes  that 
the  technical  education  of  the  little  ones  in  our  elementary- 
schools  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  community  at  large. 

"a  spartan  mother." 
Nevertheless,  the  Queen  vies  with  German  women 
in  the  art  of  home-making,  and  has  been  resolved  that 
her  children  shall  not  lie  spoiled: — 

She  has  been  a  Spartan  mother,  and  has  insisted  that  they 
shall  cultivate  a  spirit  of  independence.  As  soon  as  their  small 
fingers  can  wrestle  with  tapes  and  buttons,  the  youngsters  are 
made  to  dress  themselves.  Princess  Mary,  however,  now  has 
a  maid  of  her  own,  and.  in  consequence,  feels  "grown-up." 
But  the  maid  was  not  allowed  until  the  small  lady  had  masti  n  d 
the  art  of  managing  without  one. 

A    GOOD    BUSINESS   WOMAN. 

Queen  Mary  is  said  to  be  intensely  British,  and 
supports  home  industries  in  every  direction.  She  is 
also  a  good  business  woman  :  — 

She  settles  all  bei  accounts  every  sin  weeks.     H  shi  orders  a 
dn       .he  first  obtains  an  estimate,     tine  dressmaker  made  an 
estimate,  and  then,  when  the  dress  was  sent  ho 
extras  on  n.  th<   bill.     The  Queen  paid  it  ;  but  she  has  n< 
given  that  do  .  in  jI    i    in  order !     As  most  women  km    r,  Queen 
Mary's  tasti  ..in  dress  is  simple. 

Her  favourite  stones  are  said  to  be  turquoi 

Histoi )  i    a  itrong  i»>ini  with  Queen   Mary,  parlicu 
histor)  ofoui   own  country.     It   is  said   that   her  kn 
thi    lore  and  histor)  "I   Windsor  Castle  would  vie  will,  th.it  of 
an]  learned  antiquary.    Both  the  King  and  Qui  cing. 
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The   Military   Pageant   at   Fulham. 


THE  Pageant  of  London  and  the  Empire  which 
was  to  have  been  presented  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  was  abandoned  nominally  on  account 
of  the  death  of  King  Edward.  The  Military  Pageant 
took  place,  notwithstanding  the  King's  death,  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Bishop  of  London  at  Fulham. 
It  was  not  favoured  by  fine  weather,  but  it  attracted 
and  interested  great  multitudes. 

1  saw  it  in  the  afternoon,  and 
therefore  I  am  told  I  did  not 
see  it  at  its  best.  Whether  for 
that  or  for  some  other  reason, 
the  pageant  did  not  move  me 
as  others  have  done.  There 
were  stirring  scenes  ;  the  charge 
of  Jeanne  d'Arc  at  the  field  of 
l'atay  and  the  storming  of  Bada- 
joz  stand  out  conspicuous.  But 
with  the  exception  of  the 
pathetic  realism  of  the  retreat 
on  Corunna,  the  pageant  did 
not  appeal  to  me.  Mr.  F.  R. 
Benson  had  bestowed  pro- 
digious care  upon  its  produc- 
tion, and  he  energised  all  the 
five  thousand  who  took  part  in 
it  with  his  enthusiastic  energy. 
The  discipline  and  devotion  of 
the  soldiers  were  splendid,  but 
do  what  I  might — and  I  tried 
my  best — the  military  pageant- 
failed  to  thrill  or  to  enthuse 
It  may  have  been  all  my  own 
fault  —  I  humbly  admit  that. 
But  nevertheless,  even  if  I  am 
writing  down  my  own  con- 
demnation, I  must  record  the 
fact. 

The  attempt  to  make  the 
pageant  a  colossal  object  lesson 
in  the  evolution  of  the  art  of 
war  was  well  meant,  but  three 
hours  is  too  short  a  time  for 
the  realisation  of  such  encyclo- 
paedic ideals.  The  net  effect 
was  confusion.  Book  in  hand, 
it  was  difficult  to  tell  when  one 
stage  of  evolution  ended  and 
the  other  began.  "Who's  who?" 
and  "  Which  is  which  ?  "  were 
constantly  asked,  with  no  one 
to  answer.  As  it  was  with  the 
whole  scheme,  so  it  was  with 
the  attempt  to  reproduce  famous 

battles.      Either  a  single  unim-  Mr.     F.    R 

portant  episode  was  selected —  Master  of  tl 


the  fate  of  the  Blue  Company,  for  instance,  did  duty 
for  a  representation  of  the  Battle  of  Naseby  -or  an 
attempt  was  made  to  represent  the  marching  and 
countermarching  of  different  armies,  as  at  Minden 
or  at  Barrosa,  with  the  result  of  utter  bewilderment. 
We  had  the  description  in  our  book  of  the  pageant, 
but  even  with  its  aid  it  was  almost  impossible  to  tell 
which  was  which,  or  why  at  any 
given  moment  one  side  gave 
way.  A  soldier  friend  tells  me 
that  is  just  like  the  real  thing. 
All  is  confusion  ;  no  one  knows 
exactly  what  is  being  done. 
You  blaze  away,  march  hither 
and  thither,  you  do  not  know- 
why,  and  then,  at  the  end  of. 
the  day,  you  learn  that  you 
have  won  a  victory  or  sustained 
a  defeat — and  that  is  all  you 
know  about  it. 

It  is  well  there  was  some 
realism  about,  if  only  in  its  con- 
fusion, for  the  net  effect,  always 
excepting  the  retreat  from 
Corunna,  was  most  unrealistic. 
Even  in  that  retreat,  the  army 
which  limped  and  staggered 
past  was  not  in  rags,  but  in 
uniforms,  all  spick  and  span. 
And  the  horses  were  as  Iresh 
as  daisies,  nor  were  there  any 
dead  men  or  horses  on  the 
route.  It  is,  of  course,  impos- 
sible to  condense  a  whole  day's 
battle  into  a  three  minutes' 
milie  in  front  of  a  grand  stand, 
and  the  attempt  to  do  so  had 
much  of  the  effect  of  a  kinema- 
tographic  picture  of  the  Boat 
Race.  Then,  again,  nothing  is 
so  horrible  in  war  as  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  horses.  At  Fulham 
never  a  horse  ever  stumbled  01 
fell.  Cavalry  charged  up  to 
the  muzzles  of  the  musket- 
bristling  squares,  and  rode  back 
again  unscratched.  There  were 
no  wounded — no  ambulanees 
—  none  of  the  grim  underside 
of  war.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise. Who  would  dare  even 
1. 1  simulate  on  the  Stage  the 
ghastly  horror  of  the  sacking 
di  Badajos?  No  one  seeing 
Benson,  the  pretty  picturesque  marchings 

it-  Pageant,  and  counter-marchings  of  well- 
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groomed  soldiers  could  picture  to   himself  the   hell 
of  war. 

The  pike  drill  of  the  London  volunteers  was 
interesting;  the  parade  of  the  original  bombards, 
and  the  field  pieces  used  in  ancient  wars  ex- 
cited curiosity.  But  Hastings,  Crecy,  Agincourt, 
Naseby    and    Maplaquet    remain  as    hazy   as    they 


did  before,  if,  indeed,  they  are  not  hazier.  Imagine 
a  Naseby  without  a  visible  Cromwell  or  Charles  or 
Rupert ! 

But  I  am  ashamed  of  this  carping  at  what  was  in 
many  respects  a  unique  and  picturesque  exhibition, 
which  reflected  infinite  credit  upon  all  concerned  in 
its  production. 


The   Hague  Tribunal   in   Session. 

THE  FISHERY  AND  OTHER  QUESTIONS  BEFORE  THE  ARBITRATORS. 


I  SLIPPED  over  to  Holland  last  month,  taking  the 
Hague  on  my  way  to  Ober-Ammergau,  in  order 
to  see  the  opening  of  the  Arbitration  concerning 
the  Newfoundland  Fisheries.  It  was  very  interest- 
nig,  but  as  there  is  nothing  sensational  about  it  the 
newspapers  have  ignored  it.  Probably  not  ten 
members  of  Parliament  know  that  the  Tribunal  is 
sitting.  That  is  the  advantage  of  the  Hague 
Tribunal.  The  decisions  of  the  arbitrators  are  much 
more  likely  to  be  unbiassed  if  they  are  pronounced 
as  it  were  in  camera  without  the  distraction  of  excited 
debate.  Questions  which  have  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  been  a  constant  menace  to  the  peace  of  America 
and  Britain  are  now  being  argued  out  with  the  utmost 
patience  by  a  succession  of  the  ablest  lawyers  which  the 
English-speaking  race  can  command.  The  stream  of 
forensic  speech  flows  steadily  four  hours  a  day.  It 
began  on  June  6th,  when  Sir  Robert  Finlay  rose 
to  make  a  speech  which  lasted  nine  days.  He  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Turner  on  the  American  side, 
whose  eloquence  was  not  less  lengthy.  There  are  to 
be  four  speeches  on  each  side,  and  when  Sir  William 
Robson  and  the  Hon.  Elihu  Root  sit  down  after 
summing  up  all  that  is  to  be  said  on  their  respective 
sides  the  arbitrators  will  be  in  a  better  position  to 
pronounce  judgment  than  any  men  since  the  Treaty 
of  1783  was  signed.  If  they  do  not  arrive  at  a  satis- 
factory and  final  settlement,  then  the  genius  for  com- 
promise must  have  deserted  the  most  opportunist 
race  in  the  world. 

The  Court  empanelled  to  settle  the  question  sits 
in  that  room  of  the  old  Ridderzaal  in  which  the  First 
Commission  elaborated  the  provisions  for  establishing 
an  International  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice.  It  is 
large  and  roomy — much  too  large  for  the  number  of 
people  who  attend  it.  There  are  five  arbitrators,  with 
their  secretary.  The  British  have  eleven  counsel, 
the  Americans  six.  Britain  has  more  than  America, 
because  in  this  case  John  Bull  is  a  multiple  person- 
ality. He  is  not  merely  the  King  of  Great  Britain  ; 
he  is  also  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Colony 
of  Newfoundland.  Besides  these  there  are  the  official 
agents,  the  stenographers,  and  a  few  others.  Any 
passer-by  is  free  to  enter  and  occupy  one  of  the  many 
vacant  chairs.  But  as  the  proceedings  are  all  in 
English,  there  is   not  much  temptation  for  the  man 


Dr.  Lammasch,  is 
of  Vienna.  He  is 
was  a  member  of 
He  is  supported 
Savornin    Loman, 


in  the  street  to  stray  into  the  Ridderzaal.      American 
ladies  are  most  in  evidence  among  the  spectators. 

The  judges  are  five  in  number,  but  two  of  them 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  impartial  arbitrators.  The 
disputants  have  each  a  right  to  nominate  a  represen- 
tative of  their  own  on  the  Tribunal,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  "  see  fair "  rather  than  to  pronounce  an  impartial 
judgment.  Great  Britain  is  represented  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  Canada,  America  by  Judge  Grey.  The 
decision  of  each  of  these  men  for  their  own  side 
would  carry  no  moral  weight.  They  can  only  com- 
mand respect  for  their  judgment  if  they  return  a 
verdict  against  their  own  Government.  We  may, 
therefore,  regard  the  three  foreign  judges  as  the  real 
tribunal.  They  all  speak  English.  The  President, 
a  professor  at  the  University 
the  only  person  in  Court  who 
both  the  Hague  Conferences. 
on  his  right  by  Jonkheer 
.  smooth- shaven,  white-necker- 
chiefed  Dutchman  of  judicial  appearance  and  of 
ministerial  experience.  The  third  arbitrator  is  Dr. 
Drago,  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  best  known  as  the 
author  of  the  famous  Drago  doctrine,  by  which  all  the 
Powers  represented  at  the  second  Hague  Conference 
agreed  never  to  use  military  or  naval  force  for  the 
collection  of  contractual  debts.  Dr.  Drago  is  a 
universal  favourite.  Like  the  others,  he  accepted  a 
seat  on  the  Bench  on  the  joint  request  of  the  two 
disputing  Governments. 

Sir  Robert  Finlay  opened  the  case  for  Canada. 
Sir  W.  Robson  will  close  it  for  the  whole  British 
Empire.  Canadian  and  Newfoundland  counsel  will 
plead  the  case  from  their  respective  standpoints.  The 
American  team  is  generalled  by  the  Hon.  Elihu  Root, 
formerly  Secretary  of  State  for  the  American  Govern- 
ment, now  Senator  for  New  York.  He  has  the 
repute  of  carrying  the  ablest  brain  in  the  United 
States  under  his  hat.  His  colleagues  are  not  much 
known  in  England,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  his 
assistants,  Mr.  J.  B.  Scott,  who  won  his  spurs  by  the 
great  service  which  he  rendered  to  the  cause  of  inter- 
national arbitration  at  the  last  Hague  Conference. 

So  much  for  the  judges  and  the  counsel.  What 
about  the  questions  which  they  have  to  decide  ? 
Fortunately  the  cash  value  of  the  interest  at  stake  is 
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trivial.  Mr.  Carnegie  declared  the  other  day  that 
the  whole  value  of  the  disputed  fishery  was  not  ten 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  Its  political  importance 
depends,  first,  upon  its  historical  record,  and  the  senti- 
mental interest  thus  aroused  ;  and,  secondly,  upon  the 
fact  that  the  Massachusetts  fishermen,  who  alone  are 
interested  in  the  question,  are  the  constituents  of  the 
son-in-law  of  Senator  Cabot  Lodge,  whose  influence 
on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate  is 
very  great.  It  will  be  a  good  thing  to  get  the 
question  settled  once  for  all.  One  thousand  six 
hundred  and  eighty-five  documents  have  been  put 
in  as  evidence  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  there 
have  been  more  words  spoken  in  reason  or  in  wrath 
than  all  the  fish  the  Americans  have  ever  caught  in 
Newfoundland  waters. 

The  importance  of  the  case  from  the  point  of  view 
of  international  law  is  as  great  as  its  importance  from 
the  point  of  view  of  cash  values  at  stake  is  small. 
For  the  award  of  the  arbitrators,  however  strictly  it 
may  be  limited  to  the  actual  case  in  point,  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  invoked  as  decisive  on  the  many  questions 
of  principle  which  are  raised  by  this  controversy.  In 
our  country  we  have  statute  law  and  judge-made  law. 
At  the  Hague,  in  the  absence  of  any  international 
legislature,  the  nations  are  compelled  to  rely  upon 
judge-made  laws  alone. 

The  issues  to  be  decided  are  five  or  six  in  number. 
One  of  the  simplest  is  whether  the  treaty  which  con- 
veyed to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  equal 
rights  to  take  fish  in  British  waters  with  British  sub- 
jects, included  in  that  conveyance  similar  rights  to 
every  inhabitant  of  other  foreign  countries  who 
happens  to  find  himself  on  an  American  ship  ?  Does 
signing  articles  on  an  American  ship  make  a  German, 
a  Russian,  or  a  Swede  an  inhabitant  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  Treaty  of 
1818?  A  far  reaching  claim  this.  Another  question 
is  whether  the  American  fishing-boats  which  are 
admitted  to  equal  rights  in  the  catching  of  fish  with 
British  subjects  are  subject  to  equal  liabilities  in 
the  payment  of  light  dues,  harbour  dues,  etc.,  when 
they  enter  a  Newfoundland  port.  On  that  also  there 
seems  little  doubt  as  to  the  equity  of  the  question. 

The  two  great  issues  before  the  Tribunal  are 
briefly  these  : — 

(1)  When  Britain  conceded  to  her  revolted  subjects 
equal  rights  to  fish  Newfoundland  waters  with  her  own 
colonists,  did  she  or  did  she  not  thereby  part  with 
the  right  to  frame  regulations  for  the  proper  conduct 
of  the  fishery,  which  had  heretofore  been  vested  in 
the  local  authorities  ?  and 

(2)  When  is  a  bay  not  a  bay  ? 

Dealing  with  the  second  first,  I  may  say  that  the 
Americans  claim  that  a  bay  is  open  sea  if  its  mouth 
is  more  than  six  miles  broad.  In  that  case  they  say 
that  the  three  miles'  limit  must  follow  the  sinuosities 
of  the  coast  of  the  bay.  If  the  bay  is  less  than  six 
miles  broad  at  its  entrance,  open  sea  begins  at  three 
miles  distance  from  a  line  drawn  across  the  mouth  of 


the  harbour.  Both  England  and  the  States  have 
chopped  and  changed  so  much  as  to  how  they  would 
define  a  bay  that  the  arbitrators  will  probably 
flinch  from  laying  down  any  general  principle  capable 
of  universal  application.  Having  in  mind  the  history 
of  these  waters,  a  compromise  substituting  leagues 
for  miles  might  not  be  unsatisfactory.  For  in  the 
present  dispute,  the  only  real  difference  is  about  two 
Newfoundland  harbours  that  are  more  than  six  miles 
broad  at  their  entrance,  but  less  than  six  leagues. 

Coming  now  to  the  first  question,  the  importance 
of  which  dominates  all  the  others,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Americans  hardly  realise  the  disastrous  sweep  of 
their  doctrine,  that  the  concession  of  privileges  of 
access  and  of  fishing  entails  a  partition  of  sovereignty. 
They  claim  to  apply  the  civil  law  of  servitude  to  the 
interpretation  of  an  international  treaty.  Because  the 
Americans  have  a  treaty  right  to  enjoy  equal  rights 
to  fish  and  use  the  Newfoundland  waters,  therefore, 
it  is  argued,  the  Americans  have  an  equal  right  to 
frame  the  laws  by  which  such  fisheries  are  regulated. 

Hitherto  all  such  concessions  of  rights  of  access, 
rights  of  way,  etc.,  have  been  subject  40  the  local 
administration  of  the  conceding  Power,  which  relied 
upon  its  sovereign  power  to  fulfil  its  obligations  and 
enforce  its  regulations.  The  Americans  question 
this,  and  deny  that  the  British  Government  has  any 
right  to  make  regulations  except  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Government  at  Washington,  which  by 
virtue  of  the  treaties  of  1783  and  1818  claims  to  have 
acquired  for  its  inhabitants  not  merely  the  right 
of  fishing,  but  an  equal  share  in  the  sovereignty 
hitherto  exercised  by  the  British  Government  alone. 

There  is  not  much  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  two  parties  as  to  what  the  regulations  should  be. 
The  only  material  point  is  as  to  Sunday  fishing,  which 
Britain  forbids,  but  which  the  Americans  would 
legalise.  But  its  importance  lies  in  the  consequences 
that  would  follow  all  round  the  world  if  claims  to  a 
share  in  sovereignty  could  be  asserted  as  corollaries 
to  the  concession  of  rights  of  access  to  ports,  rights 
of  way  for  railways,  or  rights  of  fishing  and  trading. 
A  decision  by  the  Tribunal  in  favour  of  the  American 
contention  would  upset  many  of  the  international 
arrangements  on  which  the  peace  of  the  world  rests. 
It  would  be  followed  either  by  a  formal  repudiation  ot 
its  authority  as  a  precedent  or  a  wholesale  denuncia- 
tion of  all  treaties  giving  concessions,  lest  they  should 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  claims  to  a  share  in  sovereignty. 

Fortunately  the  matter  is  in  safe  hands.  Mr. 
Elihu  Root  is  much  too  shrewd  a  man  and  too 
sagacious  a  statesman  to  desire  the  acceptance  of  the 
American  doctrine  in  its  extreme  form.  Sir  W. 
Robson  and  Sir  Robert  Finlay,  with  their  Canadian 
and  Newfoundland  colleagues,  are  not  men  to  stand 
out  unreasonably  against  any  practical  settlement  that 
leaves  the  old  principle  intact.  And  even  if  the  two 
disputants  fail  to  come  to  terms,  there  is  good  reason 
to  expect  that  the  Tribunal  will  not  have  much  diffi- 
culty in  arriving  at  a  just  and  satisfactory  settlement. 


.  .'•.  Aftafawafn,  I.t.i.,   • 
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Ober   Ammergau:    For  the   Third   Time. 


ON  "THE  JOY  THAT  WAS  SET  BEFORE  HIM." 


IN  1890,  in  1900,  and  in  1910  I  made  the  pilgrimage 
to  Obei  Ammergau  to  witness  the  presentation 

of  the  Passion  Play  by  the  peasants  of  the 
Bavarian    Alps.     Shall     I    be    able    to    witness    the 

irmance  of  1920?  Have  I  seen  the  Passions- 
spiel  for  the  last  time  ?  Who  knows?  U  I  have,  then 
this  paper  will  embody  my  final  impressions  of 
Ober  Ammergau  and  its  Play. 

If  I  attain  threescore  years  and  twelve,  and  my 
health  does  not  fail  me,  I  shall  see  the  Play  once 
again.  Uut  whether  that  good  fortune  is  in  store  for 
me  or  not,  I  do  not  suppose  that  my  verdict  in 
1920  would  differ  from  my  verdict  to-day.  For 
my  verdict  to-day  is  the  same  as  was  that  which 
I  pronounced  in  1890,  when  I  saw  it  for  the  first 
time,  and  in  1900,  when  I  saw  it  again  after  the 
lapse  of  ten  years.  The  Play  is  good,  as  wholly 
good  as  any  mortal  institution  can  be.  It  is  good 
for  the  players,  good  for  the  audience,  good  in 
itself.  And  anyone  who  has  the  means  and  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  it,  and  yet  does  not  see  it, 
neglects  a  means  of  grace  ready  to  his  hand,  and 
loses  both  an  intellectual  stimulus  and  a  spiritual 
inspiration.  After  which  emphatic,  comprehensive  and 
unqualified  benediction  upon  Ober  Ammergau  and 
its  l'assion  Play,  I  will  proceed  to  describe  more  in 
detail  my  impressions  during  my  latest,  if  not  my 
last,  visit  to  the  valley  of  the  Ammer. 

I.— THE  FAERIE  LAND  OF  OLD  ROMANCE. 

"  How  far  are  we  from  the  Middle  Ages  ?  " 

"  Just  thirty-six  hours  by  direct  route  from  Charing 
Cross.  You  change  at  Munich  for  Ober  Ammergau, 
and  there  you  are." 

But  at  Ober  Ammergau  you  find  yourself  in  a  still 
more  remote  epoch  than  the  Middle  Ages.  You  are 
in  the  faerie  land  of  old  romance,  a  region  adjacent 
to  the  enchanted  region  in  which  the  knights  of  Ring 
Arthur  rode  on  their  perilous  quests.  And  the  tragic 
story  of  the  mad  genius  of  a  monarch,  who  crested 
his  mountains  with  palaces,  and  then  sought  death  in 
the  depths  of  the  lake  at  their  foot,  links  on  the  Ober 
Ammergau  of  to-day  with  the  mythical  Prince  Ethiko, 
who,  as  the  Roman  Empire  crumbled  into  ruin, 
sought  to  save  his  soul  in  those  remote  valleys. 

Prince  Ethiko  was  the  King  Arthur,  or  the  Parsival, 
of  the  Bavarian  highlands.  He  is  reported  to  have 
disdained  to  pay  homage  to  the  Carlovingian  kings, 
to  whom  he  was  related,  and  to  have  died  at 
Ober  Ammergau  in  the  year  910.  Says  the  local 
chronicler  : — . 

I  iko  began  to  hate  that  world  in  which  the  arrogance  of 
the  court  and  its  minions  held  the  ruling  sway,  and  a  great  love 
lor  the  lunely  wilderness  took  hold  of  him  ;  the  wilderness  in 
which  crossbow,  arrow  and  .^>eur  were  emperor,  where  the 
bravery  of  man  was  daily  challenged   by  the  mighty  bear  and 


the  hungry  wolf,  where  the  high  mountains  took  him  nearer  to 
his  God,  With  twelve  devoted  knights  he  founded  acastlein 
the  mountain  solitude,  and  there  he  lived  with  them  in  cloi^lr.il 
seclusion,  another  Parsival  upon  Montsalvat. 

So  the  story  of  Ober  Ammergau  begins.  It  trans- 
ports us  at  once  to  the  mysterious  realm  in  which 
Wagner  found  the  theme  for  his  operas.  Just  behind 
the  village  upon  a  wooded  knoll  rises  the  Group  of 
the  Crucifixion,  erected  to  the  "art-loving  Ober 
Ammergauers"  by  King  Ludwig  II.  in  remembrance 
of  the  Passion  Play  which  Wagner's  royal  patron 
witnessed  in  1871.  Here  year  after  year,  at  the 
dread  and  witching  hour  of  the  night,  King  Ludwig 
was  wont  to  come  to  pray.  The  memory  of  the 
royal  cavalcade  riding  furiously  along  the  mountain 
roads  to  the  place  of  prayer  still  lingers  in  the  valley. 
It  was  the  poor  King's  passion  to  ride  in  a  state 
coach,  drawn  by  four  gorgeously  caparisoned  horses 
at  full  gallop,  from  his  palace  in  the  mountain  top  to 
the  Crucifixion  Group  at  Ober  Ammergau.  He  rode 
alone,  but  before  and  behind  galloped  mounted 
retainers  with  torches.  The  royal  cortege  dashed 
like  a  brilliant  meteor  through  the  silent  villages,  the 
light  of  the  torches  revealing  the  strange  apparition  of 
the  gold  and  silver  trappings  and  the  long  white 
plumes  of  the  King's  horses  as  they  whirled  the 
solitary  monarch  towards  his  midnight  tryst.  It  is 
thirty  years  since  the  King  perished  as  a  suicide 
in  protest  against  the  restraint  under  which  he 
was  placed  by  his  subjects  as  one  mentally 
deranged.  But  still  the  memory  of  that  stately 
and  romantic  figure  is  cherished  by  the  highlanders 
who  adored  him.  Every  August  25  th,  Ludwigstag, 
they  light  bonfires  on  the  mountain  tops.  A  gigantic 
fiery  L  flames  on  the  summit  of  the  Kofel,  and 
the  Crucifixion  Group  is  illuminated  in  honour  of  its 
donor.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  in  these  secluded  glens 
there  are  to  be  found  those  who  cherish  the  faith  that 
the  King  is  not  dead.  At  midnight  and  in  the  moon- 
light they  say  the  royal  cortege  still  drives  over  the 
mountains,  and  some  day  he  will  return.  How 
universal  is  this  faith  in  the  indestructible  immortality 
of  the  hero  !  But  as  yet  there  is  to  the  ordinary 
workaday  world  no  more  sign  of  Ludwig's  return 
than  of  that  of  Frederic  Barbarossa. 

Where'er  we  turn  'tis  haunted,  holy  ground.  A 
few  miles  up  the  valley  stands  the  far-famed  monastery 
of  Ettal,  where  a  company  of  Benedictines  guarded 
the  relics  of  saints  brought  from  the  Catacombs.  As 
the  site  of  Durham  Cathedral  is  said  to  have  been 
chosen  by  a  cow,  that  of  Ettal  was  selected  by  a 
horse.  The  Emperor  Louis  the  Bavarian,  on  his 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  vowed  to  build  a  cloister  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  if  she  would  but  see  him  through  his 
troubles.  A  venerable  monk,  by  way  of  arlespenny 
to   seal  the    vow,  gave    the  Emperor   an    image    of 
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the  Virgin  to  be  placed  in  the  cloister  which  he 
was  told  must  be  built  at  Ampfrang,  in  Bavaria. 
On  his  return  to  Germany  the  Emperor  was  led  by 
an  Ober  Ammergau  huntsman  to  the  Ettal  Valley. 
There,  says  the  legend,  he  found  the  Ampfrang. 
When  he  reached  it  his  eyes  beheld  naught  but  a 
great  wilderness  and  a  mighty  forest  into  which  his 
guide  led  him  ;  and  so  they  came  to  a  great  fir-tree 
before  which  the  Emperor's  horse  fell  thrice  upon  its 
knees,  and  would  move  on  no  further  ;  this  was  a 
visible  sign  that  here  the  cloister  was  to  be  built. 
And  so  the  building  of  the  monastery  began.  It 
was  a  notable  monastery  in  its  way,  for  it  accom- 
modated not  merely  twenty-two  Benedictine  monks, 
but  thirteen  knights  with  their  ladies  and  their  retinue. 
I  suppose  the  knights  formed  the  garrison,  for  Ettal, 
like  Durham  Cathedral,  was  "  half  church  of  God, 
half  castle  'gainst,"  not  the  Scot,  but  the  lawless 
banditti  -which  lurked  in  the  forest. 

Ober  Ammergau  was  of  great  importance  in  those 
days,  standing  as  it  did  on  the  great  trade  route 
which  led  from  Venice  to  Augsburg.  From  the  year 
1332  "the  modest  folk  of  Ober  Ammergau"  had  an 
Imperial  charter  to  store  all  merchandise  passing 
through  their  valley.  The  road  was  much  frequented 
in  those  days,  when  it  was  the  chief  high  road  be- 
tween Venice,  when  she  held  the  gorgeous  East  in  fee, 
and  the  markets  of  Southern  Germany.  The  swiftest 
messenger  could  get  through  to  Venice  from  Nurn- 
berg  in  about  ten  days.  How  long  merchants  needed 
for  their  caravans  is  not  stated. 

The  prosperity  of  Ober  Ammergau  lasted  until  the 
Reformation  let  loose  the  scourge  of  religious  war. 
Protestantism  never  gained  a  hearing  in  these 
secluded  valleys.  But  even  there  they  caught  the 
flying  surge  from  the  storm  waves  which  beat  upon 
the  Northern  lands.  The  Swedish  troops  under 
Oxenstjern  plundered  Ettal  monastery,  and  only 
spared  Ober  Ammergau  on  the  payment  of  ransom. 
After  the  Swedes  came  the  plague,  and  after  the 
plague  the  Spanish  War  of  Succession.  The  soldiers 
of  Austria  and  France  and  of  the  Empire  fought  in 
the  valley  of  the  Ammer,  and  on  one  occasion  the 
unlucky  villagers  had  to  fly  to  the  hills  and  to  bury 
such  possessions  as  they  could  save  in  the  caves  of 
the  mountains.  In  1741,  when  the  War  of  Succession 
had  broken  out  anew,  no  fewer  than  13,000  soldiers 
passed  through  Ober  Ammergau  in  two  days.  During 
the  whole  of  the  war  the  villagers  were  compelled  to 
provide  free  quarters  to  the  combatants  to  whichever 
side  they  belonged. 

When  the  Revolution  flooded  Europe  with  the 
armies  of  France  Ober  Ammergau  did  not  escape. 
There  was  a  battle  between  French  and  Austrians  at 
I  iit.  r  Am  nergau.  'I  he  Austrians,  as  was  their  wont, 
broke  and  tied.  The  French  devotees  of  Liberty, 
Fraternity,  and  Equality  improved  their  victory  by 
looting  <  'li  1  Ammergau  ;  they  skinned  the  village  to 
the  bone.  For  months  the  French  remained  in 
military  occupation  of  the  valley,   which  they   only 


evacuated  when  peace  was  made  in  1801.  Four 
years  later,  when  war  broke  out  again,  the  unlucky 
Ammergauers  saw  their  village  the  cockpit  of  con- 
tending armies.  This  time  it  was  the  men  of  Tyrol 
who  revolted  against  being  placed  by  the  French 
under  the  Bavarian  yoke.  But  whatever  was  the 
cause  of  the  quarrel,  or  whoever  were  the  disputants, 
the  luckless  villagers  always  went  to  the  wall.  The 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  were  centuries 
of  intermittent  warfare  and  disaster;  nor  did  their 
ill-luck  turn  till  1818,  when  fire,  famine,  and  war  had 
done  their  worst.  In  the  parish  church  I  saw  a 
quaint  picture  in  memory  of  the  men  of  Ober 
Ammergau  who  had  fallen  in  defence  of  the  liberties 
of  their  country  against  French  domination.  It  was 
interesting  to  see  that  names  both  of  Zwinks  and 
Langs  figured  conspicuously  in  this  bederoll  of 
patriots.  Since  that  day  Ober  Ammergau  has  been 
spared  the  horror  of  war,  although  her  people  went 
with  other  German  contingents  to  the  French  battle- 
fields of  1870.  Her  subsequent  history  is  one  of 
the  continuous  peaceful  development  of  her  two 
specialities — wood-carving  and  the  Passion  Play. 

Ober  Ammergau  is  much  the  same  to-day  as  I 
found  it  in  1890.  The  electric  railway  is  now  work- 
ing, and  the  interdict  upon  motor-cars  has  been  re- 
moved. A  huge  garage,  accommodating  two  hundred 
cars,  has  been  put  up  on  the  road  to  Ettal.  Motor 
omnibuses  belonging  to  the  Post-office  ply  in  every 
direction.  Many  new  houses  have  been  built,  and 
Herod's  old  house  of  1890  has  been  transmogrified 
out  of  all  recognition.  The  Ammer  has  been 
embanked  with  the  proceeds  of  the  Passion  Play, 
which,  however,  did  not  p:  event  the  village,  like  all 
other  villages  in  the  region,  being  badly  flooded  last 
month.  I  was  there  on  June  12th.  It  rained  enough 
to  make  the  roads  dirty,  but  no  more.  The  wind 
was  warm.  When  I  left  the  next  day  the  snow  on 
the  mountain  tops  melted,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Central  European  highlands  from  Innsbruck  to 
Berne  was  flooded.  No  lives  were  lost  at  Ober 
Ammergau.  Fifty  houses  were  flooded,  but  the 
performance  of  the  Passion  Play  was  not  interrupted. 

II.— THE   PASSION   PLAY,    191c. 

The  Passion  Play  is  as  well  played  as  ever  it  was. 
I  cannot  give  it  higher  praise.  Anton  Lang,  who 
bears  a  strong  likeness  to  Mr.  Snowden  Ward — 
although  in  some  of  his  portraits  he  resembles 
Tennyson — is  an  admirable  Christus  ;  quite  as  good, 
to  my  thinking,  as  Joseph  Mayr,  who  is  said  to  have 
died  of  a  brol  n  heart  in  1903  over  the  loss  of  the  rbk 
in  1900.  ■  Most  of  the  players  have  changed  ivies. 
Johannes  of  1890  and  1900  is  now  Joseph  of 
Arimathea.  But  Judas  is  still  the  same  Judas  of 
1890  and  1900 — the  realistic  Zwink,  who,  although 
the  best  comedian  in  the  village,  never  allows  a  trace 
of  humour  to  soften  the  sternness  of  his  tragic  render- 
ing of  the  traitor's  part.  His  daughter  Ottilie  is  the 
Madonna,  and  Maria  Mayr  is  the   Magdalen.     The 
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\<Sopyriglu  bj  !■'.  Bruckmann,  Ltii.,  M 
Tableau  :  The  Adoration  of  the  Cross. 

The  members  of  the  chorus  draw  to  either  side  as  the  tableau  is  shown  ;  when  the  curtain  falls  they  resume 

their  places  before  it. 


Choragus  is  still  the  same  as  in  1890.  Thomas 
Rend],  who  was  Pilate  in  1890,  has  been  succeeded 
by  Sebastian  Bauer,  who  this  year  is  Burgomaster. 
Caiaphas  of  1900  is  now  Annas.  Hans  Mayr,  the 
Herod,  is  an  artist  and  a  dealer  in  artistic  work.  He 
is  also  the  local  agent  for  my  edition  of  the  Passion 
Play,  and  has  engaged  a  young  lady  from  Chicago  to 
look  after  the  business. 

Mrs.  Louise  Parks-Richards,  in  her  entertaining 
"  Pilgrimage  to  a  Modern  Jerusalem  and  a  New 
Gethsemane,"  describes  with  much  spirit  and  fidelity 
the  method  of  selecting  the  players.  The  first  step 
is  taken  in  October,  1907,  when  six  persons  are 
elected  by  vote  of  the  villagers.  These  six  persons 
when  chosen  are  added,  together  with  the  parish 
priest,  to  the  fourteen  members  of  the  Town  Council, 
and  thus  is  constituted  the  Passion  Play  Committee, 
which  regulates  everything,  and  which  chooses  all  the 
players.  The  Committee  meets  in  secret  and  votes 
by  ballot.  Its  first  step  is  to  apply  to  the  Bavarian 
Government  for  permission  to  give  the  performance. 
On  June  3rd,  1908,  that  permission  arrived  saddled 
with  the  usual  conditions  as  to  sanitation  and  the 
allocation  of  one-third  of  the  profits  to  charitable 
objects  and  public  improvements. 

The  Committee  then  began  to  hold  its  weekly 
meetings  every  Wednesday  evening.  It  elected  its 
secretary  first,  then  it  chose  Mr.  Ludwig  Lang  to  be 
Director  of  the  Play,  and  after  that  appointed  the 
schoolmaster  to  be  director  of  the  orchestra  and  a 
young  wood-carver  leader  of  the  band.  It  was  not 
until    March,    1909,   that  the   female   singers   of  the 


village  were  subjected  to  the  preliminary  rehearsal, 
after  which  the  chorus  was  chosen.  After  committees 
on  the  press,  music,  photographs,  buildings,  lodgings, 
tickets,  etc.,  had  been  elected,  the  supreme  question 
—the  choice  of  the  players — came  on  for  decision  on 
September  27th,  1909.  There  are  122  persons  with 
speaking  parts  to  be  selected,  and  260  others  who  act 
but  who  do  not  speak.  The  staff  of  the  Passion  Play 
is  made  up  as  follows  : — ■ 


I  General  Director. 

1  Leader  of  the  Orchestra. 

1  Leader  of  the  Band. 
5S  musicians. 

41  singers. 

122  players  who  speak. 

260  players  who  only  act. 

2  prompters. 

25  scene-shifters. 
14  dressers. 


I  hairdresser. 

3  watchmen  for  the  dress- 
ing rooms. 
I  chief  cashier. 
50  cashiers. 

1  auditor. 

60  door-keepers  and  ushers. 

2  cannoneers. 

24  fire-watchmen. 

12  watchmen  for  the  village. 


There  is  not  much  difficulty  in  allocating  the 
minor  parts.  But  the  excitement  over  the  election  of 
the  players  for  the  leading  roles  is  intense.  Players 
grow  into  their  parts  and  part  from  them  with 
anguish.  But  age,  advancing  with  decennial  strides, 
renders  it  necessary  to  change  the  cast  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  But  no  one  surrenders  a  leading  role 
without  tears.  The  chief  parts  among  the  women  are 
the  Madonna  and  the  Magdalen.  Among  the  men, 
Christ,  Peter,  John,  Judas,  Caiaphas,  Annas,  Nathaniel, 
Pilate,  and  Herod. 

The  manner  of  their  selection  is  in  this  wise. 
Ludwig  Lang,  the  Director,  explains  to  the  Com- 
mittee    the    necessary    qualifications    for    each    of 
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the  roles  to  be  allocated.  Needless  to  say  this  is 
more  or  less  a  formal  business.  Every  member  of 
the  committee  from  his  youth  up  has  been  familiar 
with  the  indispensable  requisites  for  each  personation. 
Boys  are  prospective  Apostles  and  girls  prospective 
Madonnas  and  Magdalens  before  they  reach  their 
teens.  But  at  Ober  Ammergau  everything  must  be 
done  decently  and  in  order.  As  soon  as  the 
Director  has  finished,  the  members  of  the  Committee 
hand  in  written  nominations.  Each  of  these  is  taken 
in  turn,  discussed,  and  voted  upon  by  secret  ballot. 
It  needed  five  meetings  of  the  Committee  before  the 
sixty-five  leading  speaking  performers  were  provi- 
sionally selected  and  all  was  ready  for  the  final  vote. 

On  October  12th,  1909,  the  Committee  assembled 
at  eight  in  the  morning  at  the  Rathhaus.  They 
then  attended  High  Mass  in  the  parish  church,  and 
returned  to  the  Council  Chamber  to  decide  who  was 
to  be  who  in  the  Play. 

The  nominations  were  taken  seriatim.  About 
some  there  was  little  or  no  discussion,  others  gave 
rise  to  prolonged  debate ;  but  at  the  end  the  matter 
went  to  the  vote,  each  member  dropping  a  white  or 
black  ball  into  the  urn  as  each  candidate  came  up 
for  decision.  The  balls  were  counted,  and  from  that 
ballot  there  was  no  appeal.  Three  months  later 
understudies  are  selected,  but  of  these  one  hears 
nothing. 

The  parts  being  allocated,  Director  Lang  proceeds 
to  design  the  costume,  which  his  sister  Josepha,  an 
old  lady  of  seventy-seven,  cuts  out  and  makes  up 
with  the  assistance  of  the  girls  of  the  village.  Mr. 
Lang  designed  all  the  six  hundred  costumes  worn 
this  year.  Most  of  the  materials  were  ordered  from 
Paris,  Berlin  and  Munich ;  but  some  of  the  stuff 
had  to  be  procured  in  Jerusalem  and  in  Damascus. 
Considering  the  effect  produced  and  the  number  of 
the  performers  the  sum  of_^i,ooo  paid  for  material 
seems  very  small.  The  parts  are  formally  allotted  to 
the  performers  on  December  8th  and  12th,  when 
each  one  has  to  sign  a  cast-iron  contract  pledging 
himself  to  unconditional  obedience  on  pain  of  instant 
dismissal. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  undress  rehearsals 
begin,  and  are  continued  nearly  every  night  either  at 
the  Rathhaus  or  at  the  rehearsal  theatre  over  the 
way.  No  festivities,  no  carnivals,  no  public  weddings 
are  allowed  in  Ober  Ammergau  from  January  to 
September  in  the  Passion  Play  year.  The  first  music 
rehearsal  in  the  Passion  Play  Theatre  took  place  on 
March  13th,  when  the  snow  had  to  be  shovelled  off 
the  stage  to  make  room  for  the  chorus.  The  first 
complete  dress  rehearsal  was  given  next,  to  which  all 
Ober  Amraergauers  were  free  to  attend.  The  rehearsal 
for  the  press  took  place  on  May  nth,  and  the  first 
public  performance  on  the  16th.  There  are  seven 
performances  in  July,  nine  in  August,  and  five  in 
iiber.  As  tin-  demand  for  seats  is  so  great 
it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  these  performances 
will  be  doubled. 


The  Committee  had  spent  up  to  January  last  no 
less  than  ,£75,000  preparing  to  accommodate  the 
multitude  which  is  even  now  concentrating  from  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world  upon  this  Bavarian  village. 
In  1900,  220,000  persons  visited  Ober  Ammergau, 
which  in  that  year  had  only  3,200  beds  and  couches, 
supplemented  by  1,500  straw  mattresses  for  use  in 
barns.  Now  Ober  Ammergau  rejoices  in  the  pos- 
session of  4,224  spare  beds,  and  all  wholesale  lodgings 
arc  forbidden.  Not  more  than  three  beds  may  be 
placed  even  in  the  largest  room. 

Ober  Ammergau  is  trimmed  up  a  bit,  but  it  is  still, 
as  it  was  of  old,  a  precious  relic  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
in  which  a  whole  community  regard  it  as  a  religious 
duty  to  look  as  like  the  Apostles  and  their  contem- 
poraries as  the  knowledge  of  the  historian  and  the 
skill  of  the  artist  can  enable  them  to  do.  It  is  not 
merely  the  men  and  women  of  Our  Lord's  Passion  who 
meet  you  in  the  street.  Cain  and  Abel,  Adam  and  Eve, 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob  and  Joseph,  to  say 
nothing  of  Ahasuerus  and  Vashti  and  Esther,  Naboth 
and  Job,  Micaiah  and  Ahab — in  fact,  there  are  not 
many  notables  in  the  Old  Testament  history  who  do 
not  figure  in  the  tableaux  in  the  Passion  Theatre. 
The  long  hair  of  the  men — when  the  Play  is  over 
the  hair  in  the  village  barber's  shop  covers  the  floor 
to  a  height  of  two  feet — is  only  the  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  the  fact  that  they  are  all  living  into 
their  parts  all  day  long.  I  do  not  say  that  Judas, 
Cain,  and  various  other  sons  of  Belial  live  up  to  the 
high  level  of  their  sinful  prototypes.  But  the  glamour 
of  the  Passion  Play  is  over  them  all.  There  is  a 
certain  proconsular  dignity  about  the  Burgomaster 
Pilate,  a  regal  note  about  King  Herod,  and  there  is 
a  much  greater  resemblance  between  the  Twelve 
Apostles  of  Ober  Ammergau  and  the  disciples  of  the 
Master  than  there  is  between  the  fishermen  of  Galilee 
and  the  Popes,  the  Prelates,  and  the  priests  who  pride 
themselves  upon  their  Apostolical  succession.  1 
wonder  if  ever  it  might  be  possible  for  an  English 
village  to  produce  such  a  play  ?  We  have  made  a 
start  in  recent  years  in  our  pageants,  which  increase 
and  multiply  year  by  year.  Perhaps  out  of  the  village 
pageant  may  grow  some  day  a  serious  effort  to  use 
the  play  as  a  great  instrument  of  local  inspiration  and 
of  religious  education. 

III.— SIDELIGHTS   ON    CONTEMPORARY 
POLITICS. 

No  one  who  has  not  been  at  Ober  Ammergau  can 
adequately  realise  how  little  religion  or  theology  had 
to  do  with  Christ's  condemnation.  It  is  politics  anil 
finance  all  the  way  through.  The  odium  theologicum 
is  no  doubt  at  work.  But  fanatical  theologians  could 
never  have  killed  the  Messiah  had  they  not  been  able 
and  willing  to  appeal  to  the  potent  forces  of  filthy 
lucre  and  political  passion.  Hence  the  Passion  Play 
has  always  set  med  to  me  a  marvellous  mirror  held  up 
before  our  eyes  in  which  we  can  see  the  sovereigns 
and   statesmen   of    our    own    time   masquerading    in 
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ancient  garb.  Christus  is  the  .supreme  type  of  the 
men  who  in  this  and  in  every  age  are  the  special 
detestation  of  the  Tory  Tarty.  He  is  done  to  death 
by  much  the  same  tactics  as  those  which  are  employed 
to-day  to  secure  the  use  of  the  Big  Stic  k  of  Coercion 
and  the  rough-and-ready  methods  of  military  repres- 
sion. A  friend  of  mine  who  has  just  returned  from 
Constantinople  was  immensely  struck  by  the  way  in 
which  the  Passion  Play  reproduced  what  is  now  actu- 
ally going  on  in  the  East  of  Europe.  For  Christus 
read  Venizelos,  for  Jerusalem  Constantinople,  and  you 
have  the  whole  situation.     My  friend  writes  : — 

I  was  greatly  struck  by  the  organised  attempt  to  rouse  the 
population  in  order  to  m  cure  a  condemnation  ot  Christ.  I  saw 
the  same  proo  at  work  in  Constantinople.  Even  while  all 
was  quiet  in  Crete  indignation  meetings  were  being  held  all  over 
i!i'  country  calling  upon  the  Turks  to  sympathise  with  their 
distressed  co-religionists  in  Crete.  Ami  this  when  perfect 
harmony  prevailed  in  the  island  from  which  I  had  jus)  returned, 
where  1  had  been  the  guest  ofthe  leading  Ottoman  depute  who 
VI.  Venizelos  and  loaded  the  carriage  of  his  friends  with 
the  most  glorious  roses.  Jim  as  in  the  old  days  in  the  Sanhedrim, 
every  conceivable  lie  was  started  about  M.  Venizelos.  lie  was 
a  '•  brigand  " — certain i .  its  ago  he  took  to  the  mountains. 

II.  was  a  "  traitor  even  to  the  Greeks,"  etc.,  etc.  The  King 
of  Greece  was  sore  about  M.  Venizelos'  opposition  to  Prince 
re  was  in  lad  exactly  the  same  process  going  on  as 
we  saw  in  the  Pas  ion  Play,  and  the  people  were  a.^  easily 
inflamed  by  the  Turkish  agitators  "as  were  the  Jews  by  the 
Si  i  ibes  ami  Pharisi  i  -. 

In  1890  I  saw  in  Nathaniel  the  fierce,  bitter, 
unscrupulous  foe  of  the  Nazarene,  the  very  image  of 
the  Tain's  newspaper  in  a  horned  hat.  It  was  the 
Parnell  Commission  all  over  again,  and  with  half-a- 
dozen  Pigotts  all  in  a  row.  In  1900  Nathaniel 
became  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  and  Caiaphas  of  course 
was  Chamberlain.  The  whole  tragedy  of  the  Passion 
was  but  a  prophecy  of  the  Boer  War,  and  at  the 
General  Election  of  that  year  our  people  cried,  "  Not 
this  man,  but  Barabbas  "  as  vociferously  as  the  mob 
of  Jerusalem. 

Turning  over  the  pages  of  the  Review  of  ten  years 
ago  I  find  I  closed  my  sketch  of  the  Passion  Play  of 
1900  with  a  somewhat  notable  forecast.      I  wrote: — 

Once  more  Crucify  Him,  Crucify  Him  is  the  popular  cry. 
Not  this  man,  but  Barabbas,  sums  up  the  verdict  ofthe  General 
Election  .  .  .  Bui  I  would  not  conclude  this  article  without  one 
v,  1  I  1  hope.  For  us  and  for  our  children  there  maybe  only 
1  terrible  looking  forward  to  of  judgment  to  come  ;  but  the 
trampled  victims  i  our  vengeance  may  take  comfort  from  the 
thought  that  the  Pa  ion]  does  not  end  with  the  Crucifixion. 
The  last  scenes  portray  the  Resurrection  and  the  Ascension. 
Sursiim  Cordai  11  children  of  tribulation  !  The  birthday  of 
the  free  Afrikander  nation  of  the  future  may  not  be  further 
removed  from  the  deatbday  of  the  Republic  than  the  three  days 
which  divided  the  Resurrection  from  the  Crucifixion. 

Three  day  in  the  life  of  man  is  no  more  than  ten 
years  in  the  history  of  a  nation.  And  I  confess  "  I 
felt  good,''  as  the  children  say,  as  I  reflected  ovei 
the  triumphant  vindication  which  recent  events  had 
afforded  us  in  South  Africa.  Who  even  dared  to 
hope  in  1900,  when  the  Khaki  Election  was  returning 
a  majority  of  "  Candidates  of  Cain,"  that  when  the 
Passion  Play  was  next  performed  General  Botha, 
seated    in    the    house    of   Cecil    Rhodes,    would    be 


governing   united   South    Alma    with   an    Afrikander 
majority  ? 

But  humanity  sweeps  onward,  and  each  decennial 
period  brings  forth  some  great  cause  and  Cod's  new 
Messiah  with  the  indispensable  appurtenances  of 
Caiaphas,  Herod,  Pilate,  and  Judas.  Some-tin 
is  incarnate  in  a  man,  sometimes  in  a  nation.  Who, 
for  instance,  can  help  seeing  in  the  betrayal  of  Fin- 
land a  latterday  version  of  the  Passion  Play?  The 
Tsar,  as  an  irresolute  Pilate,  yields  to  the  1  lamour  led 
and  organised  by  the  Novoe  I  remya.  "  Why,  what 
evil  has  he  done?"  is  asked  to-day  as  idly  as  it  was 
asked  1900  years  ago.    The  same  blind,  savage  forces 
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Jesus  at  Bethany. 
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of  national  prejudice  and  of  imperial  pride  are  set  at 
work  to  destroy  an  innocent  victim.  And  a  still  more 
striking  parallel  lies  ready  to  hand. 

We  also  have  our  Finland — many  Finlands.  To 
our  Finland  in  Ireland  we  have  not  as  yet  1  ven 
begun  tn  give  Home  Rule.  To  out  Finland  on  the 
Nile  a  year  or  two  since,  with  hesitating  lingers  we 
began  the  attempt  to  give  th  \»  ople  the  free  repre. 
sentative  institutions  to  which  we  were  pledged. 
The  effort  was  half-hearted,  and  the  response  was 
as  the  response  of  newly  emancipated  peoples  will 
always  be,  more  distinguished  by  insult  than  by  grati- 
tude.    To  liberate  a  nation  is  more  difficult  than  to 
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enslave  it      For  always  the  first   use   it   makes   of 
partial    freedom   is    to    assault    its    liberator.      But 

ilu'ion  a  thC ffInev,tab,e  effervescence  of  Nationalist 
sedmon  the  effort  was  one  which  we  were  bound  to 
make,  if we  do  not  mean  to  govern  nakedly  by  the 
word  lor  ever.  But  this  process  has  now  been 
interrupted.  1  he  attempt  to  fulfil  our  pledges  bv 
accustoming  our  subjects  to  self-government  is 
apparently  to  be  abandoned,  and  why?  Because  the 
loud-mouthed   Caiaphas   of  the    West,    treatinTSe 

PJ»    *«* Was    SSpta 

hreated    the    sedttious    agnation    of  the    Nazarene, 

has    browbeaten    our   well-meaning    but    ineffective 


Payed  at  Ober  Ammergau.  If  anyone  doubts  it  let 
him  ask  himself  how  the  Indian  Viceroy  and  the 
Indian  Secretary  of  State  would  have  dealt  with  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  if  he  had  appeared  in  Benares  under  the 
same  circumstances,  mutatis  mutandis,  as  those  which 
accompanied  his  entry  into  Jerusalem.  Never  was 
there  a  ,  Rad      ,    ^    ^  ,  ^ 

Morley,  but  I  would  not  give  much  for  the  chances 

m,,?ri  fleS,?1,C  ,fa11  lhe  Tor>'  I,ack  in  P"'ia- 
ment  and  the  Press  were  howling  for  a  display  of 
vigour  if  every  day  brought  fresh  news  of  unrest 
and  discontent,  and  if  the  vivid  imagination  of 
the  man  answerable  for  law  and  order  shrank  appalled 


Pilate,  Sir  Edward I  Grey, ,intp  falling  back  upon  the 
Big  Suck      ll„.   Big  Sock  at  Ober  Ammergau  had 

ed,,;'"  'i  ■'  ■\(>'il  h«  the  srSe  of  a 

gal  ows.  It  is  the  same  thing,  li  is  useful  necessa™ 
md^pensable.  The  grievous  thing  is  a  t T' i 
crSfied    ChriSt"  »*eSBarabXs  wh 

The  case  is  just  the  same  in  India.     We  have  just 
fathaniel,  whose  name   i     R         '   \ 
.1    throne   a    P,l;„,in    S 
1   ;H?     ,anl,  "'-"   -   one    ever   in    his 

1    dreams    ventures    to     attribute     as     much 
«d  as  much  love  for  justice  as   pftatfS 


Jesus  Washing  the  Feet  of  His  Disciples 


y  F,  gruckmami,  L  t. 


from  the  simoom  of  anarchic  violence  which  he  fi 

his  leniency  m.gh.  let  loose  to   devastate    India 

any  man  may  entertain  angels  unawares,  so  any   ,,,1  ,- 

As  for  the  mocking  before  Herod,  Christ  had  to 
-!-  "nich  less  bullying  and  ridicule  th  n  , ^ 
s  I  st  medium,  I  ,   example,  has  to  undergo  a 

,   ,;,!M.-  ^mining  counsel  or  En 

t'tude  to  Christ  indeed  wa     rather 
'  than  the  attitude  of  a!  ,i„ 

T     f ,' ,v'""     ccused  of  palmistry  o.   o 

other  of  the  occult  arts.     He  had  beard  so  much 
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about  the  wonders  worked  by  Christ,  he  appears  to 
have  thought  he  was  really  doing  the  fakir  from 
Galilee  a  good  turn  by  offering  Him  a  chance  of 
giving  a  demonstration  under  strictly  test  conditions 
before  hiru  and  his  Court.  When  Jesus  did  not 
respond  to  the  invitation,  Herod  turned  on  Him  just 
as  the  non-psychic  man  always  turns  upon  a  medium 
who  will  not  tell  him  what  horse  will  win  the  Derby. 
But  that  was  all  there  was  of  it. 

IV.— THE   JOY  OF  THE   CROSS. 

The    first    time    I   saw  the   Passion  Play  I  asked 
myself  constantly,  Why  should   a  trivial  incident,  the 


in    one   sense    explains    everything    and    in    another 
explains  nothing. 

The  only  explanation  that  explains  anytlii: 
to  be  the  Resurrection,  the  Ascension,  and  Christ's 
subsequent  return  and  reincarnation  in  all  believers — - 
as  is  suggested  by  the  phrase,  "  Christ  in  you  the 
hope  of  glory."  The  Resurrection  plays  a  very  little 
part  in  the  Passion  Play.  It  is  a  brief  scene,  but  it  is 
the  key  to  the  mystery.  If  there  had  been  no  Resur- 
rection there  would  have  been  nothing  but  one  more 
of  the  myriad  nameless  dead,  who  are  even  now 
perishing  at  some  point  on  the  world's  surface — 
innocent  martyrs   for  great  causes — which  they  water 
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At  the  Foot  of  the  Cross. 


crucifixion  of  one  among  the  unnumbered  host  of 
convicts  executed  <  very  year  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  and  the  ( '.esars,  have  brought  so  many 
thousands  to  Ober  Ammergau  ?  It  was  but  a  passing 
incident  in  the  unceasing  martyrdom  of  man.  Titus 
crucified  thirty  thousand  Jews  round  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  but  their  sacrifice  did  not  even  save  their 
names  from  oblivion.  Their  martyrdom  was  as 
powerless  to  avert  the  doom  of  the  Chosen  People  as 
the  bursting  of  the  foam-flakes  on  the  sand  is  to 
arrest  the  rush  of  the  returning  tide.  Why? — and 
again  why  ?  And  the  answer  is  hard  to  seek,  unless 
we  tail  back  upon  the  miracle  of  Divine  grace,  which 


with  their  blood.  It  was  the  Resurrection  that 
worked  the  miracle.  And  therein  lies  a  parable.  For 
Christianity,  which  is  more  or  less  perishing  am 
us,  there  is  no  hope  save  in  the  Resurrection.  And 
until  the  faith  of  man  in  the  reality  of  life  after  death 
can  once  more  be  rekindled  in  the  race,  the  future  of 
religion  is  dark  indeed. 

There  was  nothing  exceptionally  cruel  in  the 
physical  sufferings  of  Christ.  They  were  soon  over, 
and  they  were  much  less  horrible  than  those  to  which 
myriads  have  been  exposed.  There  is  a  gruesome 
picture  in  the  Munich  Picture  Gallery  of  the  grilling  of 
a  young  woman  accused  of  witchcraft  over  a  slow  fire. 
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The  history  of  the  persecution  of  witches  far  exceeds 
in  horror  the  persecution  of  Christians  by  the  Roman 
Emperors.  Jeanne  d'Arc,  the  saintliest  and  most 
inspired  of  women,  was  burned  alive  as  a  sorceress 
after  passing  through  prolonged  horrors  of  insult  and 
outrage  which  make  the  scourging  and  the  mocking 
in  Pilate's  guardhouse  seem  very  tolerable. 

After  leaving  Ober  Ammergau  I  went  to  Munich 
and  to  Strassburg,  and  spent  some  time  meditating  in 
their  cathedrals.  The  glory  of  their  "  storied  windows 
richly  dight,"  the  majesty  of  their  lofty  columns,  and 
the  sublime  appeal  of  their  service  of  song  and  of 
prayer,  impressed  me  much.  Especially  was  I  moved 
with  sympathy  and  compassion  as  I  heard  the  voices 
of  several  hundred  small  boys  and  girls,  halted  on 
their  way  to  school  at  seven  in  the  morning,  to  pray 
together  before  the  altar  in  the  great  minster  of 
Strassburg.  And  what  may  seem  to  some  of  my 
readers  a  very  profane  thought  kept  forcing  itself  into 
my  mind. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  indulge  in  devout  medita- 
tions upon  the  physical  side  of  our  Lord's  Passion  with 
any  real  anguish;  but  whenever  I  have  been  confronted 
with  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  despairing  men,  and  still 
more  of  despairing  women,  then  I  have  ever  felt  an 
overpowering  sense  of  sorrow  for  Christ.  The  sufferings 
of  the  race — these  are  the  real  passion  of  our  Lord  ; 
and  every  now  and  then,  when  one  is  brought  up 
with  a  sharp  turn  by  some  ghastly  story  of  misery 
and  wrong,  you  realise  bitterly  the  hideous  sense  of 
failure  which  must  have  been  and  must  be  infinitely 
worse  to  bear  than  the  crown  of  thorns.  To  think 
that  after  nineteen  hundred  years  of  it,  Congo 
honors,  white  slave  trade,  yea !  and  the  sin  in  my 
own  heart  should  still  persist — that  is  enough  to 
explain  Gethsemane  and  its  bloody  sweat  and  the 
bitter  cry  on  the  Cross,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me  !  " 

But  this  year  an  altogether  different  strain  of 
thought  took  possession  of  me.  Instead  of  grieving 
for  Christ  I  saw  only  "  the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him." 
Did  ever  man  achieve  such  glorious  results  at  such  a 
brief  expenditure  of  pain  and  despair  ?  I  watched 
Him  agonise  in  the  Garden,  and  instead  of  being 
touched  to  tears  at  the  anguish  of  Jesus,  I  exulted,  as 
I  am  sure  He  must  have  since  exulted,  in  the  thought 
that  untold  millions  of  men  and  women  in  endless 
succession,  as  generations  follow  generations  and 
centuries  mount  up  to  millenniums,  have  been  helped 
the  better  to  bear  their  sorrows  and  to  face  more  bravely 
their  death  because  of  that  vigil  in  Gethsemane.  Of 
all  the  4,000  spectators  who  watched  the  scene  there 
was  not  one  man,  woman  or  child  who  at  some  time  or 
other  in  their  life's  pilgrimage  will  not  be  driven  by  the 
sharp  spur  of  pain  or  fear  or  death  to  cry  that  the 
cup  of  anguish  may  be  taken  from  them.  And  there 
is  not  one  of  them,  no  matter  how  brutal,  vicious 
and  selfish  he  may  be,  who  at  that  supreme  moment 
of  trial  and  of  strain  but  will  feel  comforted  and 
strengthened  by  the  memory  of  that  scene  when  the 


angel  came  and  comforted  the  Redeemer  of  the 
world.  Multiply  that  4,000  by  a  million,  and  you 
do  not  over-estimate  the  number  of  human  hearts  to 
whom  that  brief  episode  has  brought  courage,  hope 
and  a  peace  that  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take 
away.  How  many  myriads  of  human  souls  have  gone 
through  their  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  with  no 
ministering  angel  to  console  them,  with  no  conscious- 
ness that  they  were  doing  their  Father's  will,  with  no 
irradiating  hope  that  by  their  suffering  they  were 
opening  up  a  perennial  spring  of  joy  and  consolation 
for  the  human  race  ! 

As  it  was  with  the  scene  in  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane  so  was  it  with  the  Crucifixion.  In  Christ's 
case  it  did  not  last  long.  Some  wretches  hang  on 
the  cross  for  days  before  merciful  death  cuts  short 
their  sufferings.  And  in  the  midst  of  His  sufferings 
He  had  many  consolations.  Near  Him  were  the 
women  who  loved  Him,  His  mother  knelt  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cross,  and  with  her  was  the  faithful  and 
beloved  disciple.  He  had  had  a  public  trial  before 
the  world.  His  innocence  had  been  admitted  even 
by  His  judge,  and  recognised  by  one  of  the  male- 
factors crucified  by  His  side.  Some  had  forsaken 
Him,  but  their  desertion  only  made  the  fidelity 
of  the  others  more  conspicuous.  Contrast  that 
with  the  horrors  of  great  darkness  which  encompassed 
the  "  wise  woman  "  tortured  to  death  on  a  charge  of 
sorcery,  shunned  by  all  those  nearest  and  dearest  to 
her,  bearing  her  burden  alone,  branded  by  the  State 
as  unfit  to  live,  and  certified  by  the  Church  as  ripe 
for*  Hell.  He  was  a  stalwart  man  in  the  prime  of 
health.  She  was  as  often  as  not  a  frail  woman, 
abnormally  sensitive,  and  exposed  without  ruth  not 
merely  to  the  cruellest  of  physical  tortures,  but  to  the 
most  shameful  of  all  outrages.  The  witch  bore  it — 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  witches  bore  it  all ;  and 
for  them  no  pitying  soul  sheds  a  compassionate  tear. 
Yet  somehow  or  other  methinks  that  the  knowledge 
of  their  sufferings  that  were  to  come  weighed  far  more 
heavily  upon  the  heart  of  the  Crucified  than  Hi? 
own  physical  sufferings. 

Even  an  ordinary  mortal  need  have  but  little  of  the 
hero  soul  not  to  exult  at  the  thought  of  dying  a 
martyr  death  under  such  circumstances.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  the  most  ordinary  men  and  women 
in  the  streets  went  to  deaths  as  cruel  in  the  Colos- 
seum and  elsewhere  sustained  by  no  more  miracle- 
working  emotion  than  a  passionate  love  for  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  But  imagine  what  Christ  had  to  comfort 
Him  !  To  Him  the  Crucifixion,  however  infinite  and 
inscrutable  the  spiritual  suffering  which  it  involved, 
was  ordered  by  Infinite  Wisdom  for  the  ends  of 
Infinite  Love.  He  knew  that  all  the  agonies  of  the 
Passion  were  but  the  unavoidable  labour  pangs  of  the 
World's  Redemption. 

I  confess  I  gloried  in  the  triumph  of  the  Christ. 
How  magnificent  to  produce  so  tremendous  an  effect 
upon  the  human  race  !  How  incalculable  the 
dynamic    in    the    Life    so   laid    down  !      Think    of 


Ober  Ammergau  :    For  the  Third  Time. 
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it ;  all  round  the  wide  world  this  morning  there 
is  hardly  a  place  peopled  by  men  which  is  not 
cheered  and  sweetened  by  His  death  on  Calvary. 
Men  are  dying  more  bravely  because  He  died.  His 
memory  helps  the  whole  human  race,  from  the 
little  child  who  lisps  "Gentle  Jesus"  as  he  lays 
him  down  to  sleep,  to  the  scarred  veteran  who 
listens  with  glazing  eyes  to  the  words  of  com- 
fort and  of  cheer  with  which  all  his  forbears  have 
gone  down  into  the  river  of  death.  This  day  and 
every  day  there  are  men,  women,  and  children  pray- 
ing and  singing  in  temple  and  church  and  minster 
grey  to  whom  the  world  is  a  brighter  and  a  happier 
world  because  of  His  death.  And  everywhere  and 
always  without  ceasing  for  these  two  thousand  years 
whenever  man  or  woman  has  been  in  death-grapple 
with  the  forces  of  evil,  tempted  by  the  stormy 
passions  of  the  flesh,  or  hardened  by  the  grip  of 
avarice,  the  memory  of  that  scene  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  least  of  these  His  brethren  to  draw 
their  breath  and  to  resolve  that  come  what  may  they 
will  not  crucify  their  Lord  afresh  and  put  Him  to 
open  shame.  Up  there  on  the  Cross  Jesus  completed 
His  making,  as  it  were,  of  the  spiritual  dynamite  with 
which  successive  generations  would  blast  away  the 
dungeon  walls  of  myriads  of  miserable  captives. 
That  dynamite  was  but  His  own  compressed  Will- 
force  of  service  and  sacrifice  :  and  what  the  com- 
pression was  may  be  measured  by  the  potency  of  its 
age-long  effect.  Yet  for  the  sake  of  that  effect  He 
endured  the  Cross.  And  now  is  there  any  man  or 
woman  born  in  whom  the  spirit  of  Christ  dwells  who 
would  not  be  glad  to  make  so  fruitful  an  investment  of 
their  life  ?  How  few  of  us  have  the  chance  of  making 
anything  out  of  our  death  for  the  benefit  of  the 
living  ?  This  Man  made  Westminster  Abbey  out  of 
His,  and  Strassburg  Cathedral,  and  the  Dom  at 
Cologne,  to  say  nothing  of  a  hundred  thousand 
humbler  churches  and  conventicles,  in  the  meanest 
of  which  men  hear  His  words  and  learn  from  His 
example. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  the  third  seeing  of  the 
Passion  Play  left  me  with  quite  a  different  set  of 
impressions  from  those  with  which  I  had  witnessed 
the  first.  I  was  no  longer  sorry  for  Christ.  On  the 
contrary,  I  felt  like  heartily  rejoicing  in  His  joy  over 
the  success  with  which  He  had  carried  out  His 
demonstration,  by  His  constancy  under  torture,  of  the 
boundlessness  of  the  Father's  love  and  of  the  awful 
sinfulness  of  sin. 

I  have  called  the  agonies  of  the  Passion  the 
labour  pangs  of  the  World's  Redemption.  He  told 
His  disciples  : — 

Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you  that  ye  shall  weep  and  lament, 
bill  the  world  shall  rejoice,  and  ye  shall  be  sorrowful,  but  your 
sorrow  shall  be  turned  into  joy. 

A  woman  when  she  is  in  travail  halh  sorrow,  because  her 
hour  is  come,  but  as  soon  as  she  is  delivered  of  her  child  she 


remembereth  no  more  the  anguish  for  joy  that  a  man  is  born 
into  the  world.  And  ye  now  therefore  have  sorrow,  but  1  will 
see  you  again,  and  your  heart  shall  rejoice  and  your  ioy  no  man 
taketh  from  you. 

Nor  was  He' only  thinking  of  the  joy  of  His  dis- 
ciples that  was  to  come.  He  was  thinking  of  His 
own  joy.  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
wrote  that  Jesus  "for  the  joy  that  was  set  before 
Him  endured  the  Cross,  despising  the  shame." 

And  what  was  the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him  ? 
Not  assuredly  the  enthronement  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  throne  of  God,  or  any  other  titular  distinction. 
No.     The  joy  that  cheered  His   breaking  heart,  as 


[Copyright  by  F.  Bruckmann,  Ltd.,  Munich.    , 
Judas  Iscariot  (Johann  Zwink). 

His  eyes  glazed  in  the  hour  and  article  of  death,  was 
assuredly  His  seeing  down  the  ages  how  many 
millions  of  aching  hearts  the  Cross  would  soothe,- 
how  many  myriads  of  wandering  feet  it  would  lead 
back  to  paths  of  peace.  For  who  can  doubt  but  that 
there,  on  the  hill  of  Calvary,  He  saw  no  longer  afar 
off,  but  near  at  hand,  the  first  bright  rays  of  the  rising- 
Sun  of  Joyous  Confidence  in  the  Love  of  the  Father, 
which  in  the  fulness  of  time  will  banish  all  the  dark- 
ness and  misery  of  sin  from  this  weary  world.  And 
seeing  that,  had  He  not  good  cause  to  be  glad 
and  to  rejoice,  knowing  "God,  even  thy  God,  hath 
anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy 
fellows  "  ? 
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Current  History  in  Caricature 

* 

"0  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us." — Burns. 

■ 


TO  ?jS 


Teaching  His  Grandmother  to  Suck  Eggs. 


m  &* 

Sfpermistion  of  the  proprietors  of  "  Punch."] 

"  Pistols  for  Two  and  Coffee  for  One." 

Mr.  ASQU1TH  :   "  Suppose  we  begin  by  sharing  the  coffee  ; 
the  pistols  can  wait." 


fafM 


5 


rviiicU.] 


A  Problem. 


Thi  Proud  Parents:  "  What  shall  we  do  with  our  boys  t "   Curiosity 


(Dublin. 

Wll  i  i v.i  '  i'I.kii  n  (Codlin)  :  "I  think  they're  breaking  up. 
God  bless  you  I  Recollect  the  friend.  Codlin's  tin  friend,  not 
Short." 

:i  .  Redmoni  ii     iii     given  his  friends  the 

slip,  and  pei  >uad<  d  thi  t<   youn| of  her 

i   him  to  be  his  guide  and  travelling  companion   - 
where  to,  he  knows  no  more  than  the  man  in  tlic  moon." — Old 


Current  History  in   Caricature. 
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Westminster  Gazette.] 


If  Only  ! 

Educational  Peace  (John  Bull)  :  "  If  I  could  only  bring 
them  together  ! " 


Westminster  Gazette.] 

Soft  Words. 
Mr.  Asquith  and  Lord  Lansdowne  :  "After you!" 
[N.B. — The  Big  Sticks  are  in  the  umbrella-stand.] 


KladtUmdatsch.]  [Berlin. 

A  Delicate  Task. 

Colonel   Roosevelt  lectured  before  the  Kaiser  on    "The  Duties 

of  the  Citizen  of  a  Constitutional  Monarchy." 


tminsisr  G.t :-tte.] 

A  Sort  of  a  Challenge. 

Old  Party  :  "  Strike  me  now  with  the  child  in  me  arms  1 ' 


KletdJemda  tseh.\ 

The  Clericals  and  the  Military  Tarty  are  rejoicing  over  the  fall 
of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  llcrr  I  lernburg. 


Lepracnun.]  "'"'"• 

Another  Danish  Invasion. 

Erin  (to  Irish  Farmer  taking  his  winter  nap) :  "\Y.d.<  up, 
man,  and  drive  these  invaders  from  your  door  !  II  it  was  the 
British  Government  you  would  be  holding  meetings  of  protest  all 
over  the  country.    I  suppose  you  are  waiting  for  Home  Rule  to 

II  you  wait  for  that  day  you  won't  be  troubled  to  make 
much  butler." 
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The   Review  of   Reviews. 


The  Acrobat.  .  'Zurich- 

1    (to  Tart)  ■  "  411  ,;,,i  i 


1 


,    < 


•S"//«.] 


Theodore  Goes  Sight-seeing-  at  Hom2, 


I  Pittsburg. 


1 


Zurich. 


Never  Again ! 


The  Grecian  Spoil-Sport. 

"•'"'I;  .  patching  op  the  old  divan   when 

",,s  "nP,"1°l"  >■  .pfancing  about  on  il. 


Current   History   in   Caricature. 
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Pasquino.}  ITurin. 

Position  of  the  King  of  Greece. 
Between  the  Chamber  and  the  Military  League. 


Ore$onian.\ 


"Good-bye!  Uncle  Sam." 


[Portland. 
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The    Review   of   Reviews. 


Sunday  Times.}  [Johannesburg. 

The  Dawn  of  Union. 

Arrival  of  l'lioebus  Botha  in  the  Union  Chariot.     He  is  attended  by  the  Cherub  Sauer,  and  a  bevy  of  chaste  nymphs,  Fisclu:, 
Moor,  Hertzog,  Malan,  Burton,  Hull,  and  GraalT;  and  he  is  guided  on  hi,  way  by  the  fair  goddess  Aurora  Smuts. 

[link  apologies  to  Guido  Kern's  future  "  The  Dawn." 


Mfififiipoht  Journal.  1 

"Let  George  Do  It." 


Toronto  World  \ 

The  Schoolmaster  Abroad. 

EXAMINES    ROOSKVEI  i  :    "Kindergarten   class    in    Science  of 

Gorernment  is  now  dismissed." 


Current   History   in   Caricature. 
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"^H?L 


ipolis  ")oitrtiiii,\ 

"It's  About  Time  to  go  in." 


The  King  of  Italy  is  all  right- 
but  the  trousers  ! 


Tokyo  ruck.  ] 

Overtaxed  Business  in  Japan. 


President  Falliires  scarcely  shines- 
King  Alfonso  might  take  the  post— perhaps  ?  except  in  the  hat  and  boots. 


The  Kaiser  as  Fashion  N'o  ; 

he  is  too  regal. 


The  artist  of  the  "  Kladderadatsch "  seeks  to  discover  the  future  King  of   Fashion,  now  that   King  Edward  is  dead. 
He  fears  that  none  of  the  Rulers  sketched  above  can  properly  wield  the  sceptre  in  the  Realm  of  Clothes. 
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Leading  Articles  in  the  Reviews 


THE    CONFERENCE    ON    THE    CRISIS. 
Mr.  Garvin,  who  forced  his  party  to  take  part  in 
the  Conference,  writes  strongly   in  favour  of  a  com- 
promise in  the  Fortnightly  Review.     He  says  : — 

The  vast  majority  of  the  British  people  undoubtedly  believe 
two  things — (l)  that  the  Second  Chamber  ought  to  be  a  real 
safeguard  ;  and  (2)  that  it  should  be  fairly  composed.  Upon 
this  basis  a  settlement  by  consent,  if  not  finally  achieved  by  the 
present  Conference,  must  be  reached  in  the  sequel. 

Mr.  Sydney  Brooks,  writing  in  the  same  review  on 
"The  Basis  of  Settlement,"  says: — 

The  principle  of  the  financial  predominance  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  the  principle  of  a  strong  Second  Chamber  with 
rs  not  only  of  amendment  and  delay  but  of  rejection  ;  and 
the  principle  of  all  parlies  enjoying  an  equality  of  legislative 
opportunity,  are  the  three  principles,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that 
form  a  solid  basis  for  settlement.  One  may  indeed  almost  lay 
it  down  as  axiomatic  that  no  settlement  can  endure  or  ought  to 
endure  which  does  not  ensure  to  both  parties  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity and  identical  facilities  for  writing  their  measures  on  the 
Statute  1!" 

Mr.  W.  B.  Duffield,vwriting  on  "  The  Liberals  and 
the  Lords"  in  the  same  review,  says: — 

If  the  Conference  now  offers  a  solution  it  is  certain  that,  if 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  Senate  is  to  be  instituted  here,  it 
will  be  elective  and  not  hereditary.  The  greatest  drawback  of 
tlie-  Anti-Veto  Resolutions  standing  alone  is  that,  if  carried,  they 
oiler  no  protection  against  reactionary  legislation.  The  idea  of 
combining  the  hereditary  and  elective  principle  in  one  II. him: 
can  never  work  properly.  The  only  logical  and  true  reform  is 
tituti  foi  the  existing  House  of  Lord.,  a  Chamber  of 
limited  numbers  elected  by  and  representing  much  larger  areas 
than  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  abolition  of 
eto  preceding  reform  is  understood  always  to  have  been 
the  Prime  Minister',  policy.  If  the  Conference  fails  and  the 
Lords  have  the  astuteness  frankly  to  accept  Mr.  Asqoith's  first 
Resolution,  thus  abandoning  their  claim  to  interfere  with  taxa- 
tion, the  Ministry  would  probably  be  beaten. 

The  Editor  of  the  World's  Work  is  strongly  in 
favour  of  a  compromise.     He  says  : — 

The  Government  will  probably  adhere  to  its   intention   of 

enacting  into  law  the  definite  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords' 

veto  on  all  financial  measures,     Jiut  there  will  be  ample  room 

I'.ii   and   concession  as  to   il  definition   of 

finance,  and  as  to  the  tribunal  which  shall  decide  when  there 

tacking."     There  really  seems  no  reason  why  also 

there  should   not   ;  '  ■  ■    .  i  reen  to  the  general 

I  (    thi    I  [oil  i    ol    i     rds  lor  other  than 

financial  measures. 

This  question  immediately  involvi  ile  scheme  of  the 

reform  ol  the  Second  Chamber.  reasonable  Con- 

II  admit  thai  tin  Liberals  have  a  just  grievance  in 
in    :<    permanent   minority   in    thi 

tiirther  that  some  scheme  must  be  devised  whereby  they 
■hall  have  an  i.pial  opportunity  for  winning  a  majority  in  that 
i  bomber. 

In  the  Positivist  Review  Mr.  E.  S.  Beesly  thinks 

that  if  tin-  Govt  mment  are  not  certain  of  a  sufficient 

rity  at  tin-  next  General   Election,  they  should 

tctment  of  the  first  Veto  resolution, 


even  if  it  had  to  be  purchased  by  the  postponement 
of  the  second. 

In  a  brief  article,  entitled  "  Is  it  Peace  ?  "  in  the 
Contemporary  Review,  Mr.  Harold  Spender  expresses 
the  earnest  hope  that  a  settlement  may  be  arrived  at, 
and  even  goes  on  so  far  as  to  indulge  in  a  long  specu- 
lation as  to  the  possibility  of  a  civil  war  in  England 
as  a  possible  result  of  a  sudden  breakdown  of  patience 
after  innumerable  general  elections,  each  increasing 
in  bitterness  and  fury.  He  seggests  as  a  possible 
solution  : — 

A  reduction  of  the  number  of  the  House  of  Lords,  combined 
with  (i)  power   ol  m   by  the  Crown,  and   of  (2)  con- 

ference in  case  of  difference,  might  give  practical  supremacy  to 
every  Liberal  Government  with  any  working  majority.  The 
question  at  issue  is  really  whether  England  shall  "wake  up" 
Mi  whi  thi  r,  by  prolonged  accumulations  of  defeated  and  ai> 
changc.it  shall  become  a  "  dying  nation."  Tariff  Reformers 
may  be  able  to  complete  their  victory.  The  Tories,  in  other 
words,  have  before  them  the  alternative  of  a  compromise  in 
which  they  may  accept  overdue  legislation  and  emerge  with  a 
reformed  Hot  i  Is,  or  the  illimitable  and  dreary  prospect 

of  reiterated   defeat  under  the  burden  of  a  lost  cause  and  an  im- 
possible belief.     Which  will  tliey  choose? 

The  English  Review  is  hopeful.  It  says  that, 
granted  a  modicum  of  goodwill,  there  should  be  no 
inherent  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  reasonable  settle- 
ment. If  Mr.  Asquith  is  able  to  bring  about  a 
working  arrangement,  his  name  most  assuredly  will 
go  down  to  posterity  side  by  side  with  those  of  our 
greatest  statesmen.  If  the-  Conference  cannot  succeed, 
then  the  sooner  we  have  an  inelastic  and  written 
Constitution  the  better. 


The  Eternal  and  the  Universal  City. 
The  name  of  Rome,  says  a  writer  in  tin-  Nuova 
Antologia  of  May  ist,  is  probably  the  one  most 
ted  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world.  All  the 
continents,  including  Oceania,  have  Romes.  In 
Europe  there  is  an  island  called  Rome  in  the  Baltic, 
off  the  east  coast  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  It 
is  a  village  of  a  thousand  inhabitants  and  it  possesses 
a  cathedral.  In  Asia  there  is  a  Rome  in  Upper 
Burma,  on  a  brain  h  of  the  Sittang,  about  sixty-live 
kilometres  to  the  south-east  of  Mandalay.  Rome  in 
Africa  is  an  important  centre  for  the  missionaries  of 
Basutoland.  It  lies  to  the  south-east  of  the  Orange 
State,  about  fifty  kilometres  from  the  Orange  River. 
North  America  has  veral  Romes— one  in  New 
YiMk  Stab,  Virginia,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Texas,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Indiana,  .mil  two  in  Georgia.  In  South 
A ne  tica  there  are  two  Ronns  in  Argentina.  In 
hi  Rome  is  an  important  city  of  Queensland. 
It  is  also  the  name  ol  a  stream  which  flows  from  the 
mountainous  chain  of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago. 
The  Malay  Archip  lago  also  possesses  its  Rome  in 
the  North  of  Timor. 


Leading   Articles   in   the   Reviews. 
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ABOUT  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 
I\  the  Woman  at  Home  "  l&Ay  Mary"  tells  some 
pleasant  stories  about  the  Royal  children— the  Duke 
of  Cornwall,  his  brothers  and   sister.     Of  the  new 
Prince  of  Wales  we  are  told  : — 

Queen  Victoria  it  was  who  first  called  the  child   "David," 
being  firmly  convinced  in  her  own  mind  that  her  family  had 
descended  from 
the  Psalmist,  and 

was  the  tribe,  "I 
nil  others,  of 
Israel.  The  name 
has  stuck,  and  is 
likely    to    stick    to 

the    Prince     for 

Queen  Vic- 
toria, strict 
enough  in  her 
own  nursery, 
indulged  her 
grandtbildren, 
and  positively 
spoiled  her 
great-grandson, 
at  whose  com- 
mand she  is 
said  to  have 
stooped  down 
to  piek  up  his 
toys.  Here  are 
two  excellent 
incidents  : — 

When  'Jueen 
Victoria  died,  the 
story  told  of  her 
little  grandson, 
he  "didn't 
think  granny 
would  like  walk- 
ing after  the 
angels,"  was  a  true 

md  true  also 
thai  win  ii  lie  saw 
his  governess, 
Mine.  Bricka;  in 
tears  over  I  I.r 
Majesty's  loss, 
Prince  Edward  ex- 
postulated, "If 
Heaven  is  such  a 
place  is  all  of 
ve  told  me, 
why  ever  should 
you  be  crying 
now  ? ;' 

The       late  Photograph  by\ 

King  Edward 
was  known  I  j 
his  grandchildren  as  "  (irandpapa  King  "  : — 

"Grandchildren,"  laughed  the  King,  "are  just  as  great  a 
pleasure  to  one  as  one's  children,  whilst  the  responsibility  of 
bringing  them  up  is  yet  shifted  off  on  to  other  shoulders." 

Among  the  stories  the  King  told  about  His  grand- 
son, this  may  be  mentioned  : — 

Prince   Edward   accompanied   I  lis   Majesty  to  Sandxingham 


H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales 


for  the  tirst   time  after   his  accession   to 

'  the   i  ro  ird,  an   old    « 

"There  goes  Huh-  Prince   Edward,"   and   the  child,    l 
quickly  to  his  grandfathi  r,   i  -.  laimed,    "Did 

SI'-  -ught  to  have  sai.l,  '•  Tl oes    littli 

Well,  the  speech  delighted  the  King. 

The  boy  had  unbounded  admiration  for  his  gr; 

sire,and,though 
glad  towel 

his  parentsfrom 
llieir  Colonial 
tour,  added  to 
a  dean,  "  But 
mother's  n 
tiresome  some- 
limes.  And  I 
don't    want    to 

leave  grand- 
pa pa  King.'' 
Prince  Albert 
is  said  to  re- 
semble the  late 
K  i  ng,  w  h  i  1  e 
Prince  Edward 
takes  after  his 
mother's  family. 
The  Queen,  shy 
herself,  and 
knowing  how 
much  she  suff- 
ered from  her 
timidity,  had 
thoughts  of 
sending  Prin- 
cess Mary  to 
a  boarding- 
school,  but  the 
plan  has  fallen 
through,  as  also 
that  of  sending 
the  Prince 
round  the  world 
next  year  with 
his  brother. 
About  Princess 
Mary  and  the 
Prince  the  fol- 
lowing very 
good  story  is 
told:— 

Princess      Mary 
is  not   a   little   of 
a  tomboy  and   the 
boon  companion  of  her  brothers.     Trince  Edward,  asked  if  he 
relished    the   idea  of   one   day    becoming     King,  gave    ai 
"  Yes  !     But  all  the  same  it  would  be  a  good   thing  if  I  o 
hand  the  job  over  to  Mary.      She    is    so    very  clever,   you 
Princess    Mary,   then,     «    clever,    and     what   is    actually 
important,  has  sweet  manners,  and  makes  herself  liked  wherever 
she  goes. 
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THE  DANGER  OF  AN  ANGLO-GERMAN   WAR. 
A  Serious  Warning  from   Berlin. 

Mk,  R.  E.  C.  Lum;,  formerly  a  much- valued  member 
of  the  staff  of  tin-  RjEviEw  01  Reviews,  now  Berlin 
correspondent  of  the  Westminster  Gazette,  sends  to 
the  Fortnightly  Review  a  very  serious  warning  as 
to  the  risk  of  war  between  Germany  and  England. 
Mr.  Long  says  : — 

The  question  is  apposite  whether  the  serration-mongers,  who 
in  poetical  justice  oughl   to  be  wrong,  are  not  right;  whether 
sceptical  foes  of  alarmism,  who  ought  to  be  right, 
will  not  be  proved  to  be  grievously  in  the  wrong. 

THE    DANGER   TO   PEACE. 

Mr.  Long  says  : — 

That  a  danger,  -an  imminent  danger,  ot  a  resort  to  the 
obvious  remedy  of  destroying  the  anti-German  combination  by 
force  exists  no  reasonable  man  familiar  with  German  thought 
and    German   ne<  tbt.     The  obsession  of    England's 

implacable  enmity  waxes  day  by  day.  Even  during  the  last 
two  years  which  the  writer  has  passed  in  Berlin  the  growth  of 
this  obsession  has  bcin  marked.  The  death  of  King  I'M"  aid 
merely  advertised  it,  and  Si  I  n  realed  to  the  whole  nation  that 
all  men  thought  the  same  thoughts.  It  made  plain  that  Germany 
and  England  approach  a  very  dangerous  crisis,  a  crisis  caused 
on  both  sides,  but  most  of  all  by  the  British 
forgetting  that  the  more  effective  our  Entente  system, 
the  more  inevitably  it  provoke-  resentment  and  dread  and  the 
desire  1,11  retaliation.  The  danger  to  peace  is  increased  by  the 
ineradicable  British  delusion  that  Germany  may  some  day 
formally  submit  to  our  modest  claim  to  be  mistress  for  ever  of  all 
the  seas,  and  therefore  of  all  the  world.  Against  this  vain  idea 
no  naming  can  be  too  strong. 

WHAT   GERMANS   THINK. 
The  conviction  that  we  design  either  to  cntsh  them  by  war  or 
to   choke    lli' in    bj    diplomacy  is   now  too  universal  to   need 
a  ;  and  Germans,  so  far  from  pre-deter- 
mining  their  defeat  by  a  naval  agreement,  are  now  thinking  of 
how  to  avoid  defeat,  whether  by  new  international  groupings, 
by  increasing  their  material,  or  by  aiming  at  superior  strategy 
and  training.     To-day  there  is  no  German   party  which  would 
resent  a  weakening  of  the  nation's  defences. 
The    indication    i.s    rather    that   Germany's   rulers,   to  justify 
by  public  opinion  to  take  effective 
.  measures  against  the  surrounding  enemy— probably  with  Russia 
in  the  fust  instance.      And  this  implies  war. 

II  Russia  i-  neithi  i  to  be  bought  nor  coerced— and  of  France, 

ite  recent  fleeting  ,    Germans   have   no   hopi — 

the  question  of  reacting  against  that  Entente  oppression  which 

ud    "unbearable''   remains   unsolved,  and    coming    years 

will  imperatively  demand  its  solution.      It   is  hardly  likely,  in 

view  of  the  disparity  of  strength,  thai  i  rermnny,  even  if  rendered 

rale,  will   rush  into  war  with  ourselves  until  she  has  fust 

tried  all  other  expedients,  though  even  that  is  not  inconceivable. 

The  Chief  Securitv  fob   Pi  \ce. 
"  Excubitor,"  writing  in  the  same  review,  comforts 
his  readers  with  the  reflection  that  the  Germans  have 
realised   they  cannot  reduce  the  supremacy  of  the 
British  Navy : — 
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The  position  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  neurotic  statements 
of  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  Nor  is  the  future  overclouded 
Our  naval  position  is  assured,  and  we  are  well  able  to  hold  our 
own  in  ships  of  all  classes  and  in  men.  There  is  no  longer  any 
danger  that  the  British  Navy  will  be  permitted  to  sink  from  its 
hard-won  and  essential  position.  The  German  people  realise 
this  fully  :  there  is  no  possibility — if  such  an  idea  was  ever 
entertained — of  overtaking  the  British  lead  in  ships  and  men. 
An  understanding  on  this  question  has  been  reached  by  a  process 
of  agitation  and  counter-agitation.     That  is  over. 

Until  the  formula  of  "  Two  keels  to  one "  is 
definitely  adopted  and  practically  carried  out  without 
phrases  by  both  parties  I  cannot  accept  the  comfort- 
ing assurances  of  "  Excubitor,"  who,  I  see,  is  described 
as  the  author  of  "  The  Truth  about  the  Navy."  It  is 
evident  we  shall  have  to  date  the  pamphlets  bearing 
this  title.  "  Excubitor  "  is  certainly  not  the  author 
of  the  first  "  Truth  about  the  Navy,"  which  appeared 
in  the  Poll  Mall  Gazette  in  1884. 


Total 
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GERMANY   AND  BELGIUM. 
Writing  in  the  mid-April  number  of  the  Noitvelle 
Revue,  M.  Henri  Charriaut  expressed  the  following 
views  on  the  question  of  Germany  and  Belgium. 

POLITICAL   AUERRATIONS. 

The  Deutsche  Bank  has  just  installed  itself  at 
Brussels,  and  other  branches  will  be  opened  at  Liege 
and  at  Antwerp.  Germany,  in  fact,  is  carrying  out  an 
economic  work  of  conquest  in  Belgium,  and  the 
invasion  is  being  accomplished,  consciously  or  un- 
unconsciously,  with  the  complicity  of  the  Flemish 
Nationalists  who  are  opposed  to  the  encroachments 
of  the  French  language  and  all  things  Latin. 
Races  have  a  tendency  to  mingle  with  other  races 
with  which  they  have  most  affinity,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Flemish  should  have  remained 
instinctively  or  unconsciously  prepared  to  serve 
German  interests.  For  the  same  reason  the  Walloons 
of  Tournai,  Charleroy,  and  other  regions  turn  instinc- 
tively to  France,  because  they  are  more  French  than 
the  Alsatians  or  the  Flemish  of  the  country  bordering 
on  Lille.  No  map  could  be  made  worse  than  that 
of  Belgium,  with  a  Belgian  Flanders  and  a  French 
Flanders,  Belgian  Ardennes  and  French  Ardennes,  a 
Belgian  Luxemburg  and  a  French  Luxemburg,  and  a 
Belgian  Limburg  and  a  Dutch  Limburg.  The 
Walloon  country  united  to  Flanders  and  tin-  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg  German  arc  political  aberra- 
tions. If  any  two  peoples  were  ever  made  to  be 
united  they  are  the  Walloons  and  the  people  of 
Luxemburg,  yet  tiny  are  implacably  separated  by  an 
insurmountable  frontier. 

PAN-GERMANISM    IN    DISGUISE. 

The  Flemish  do  not  cry  that  they  love  the  Germans, 
but    they    proclaim    their   aversion    for   the   French. 
Belgium    wi>!ics  to    be    Belgium   and   nothing   else, 
ition   is   legitimate  enough.     Hut  it  is 
tin  that  the  lutl.    states,  after  the  great  federa- 
tions   which    h  11    formed,    are    nothing    but 
satellites,     Neutral    ones  are  an  illusion,  and  as  to 
nm  u  urn;.  affirmed  thatwhatever  is  lost 
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in  tliis  country  by  France  is  gained  by  Germany, 
The  Flemish  movement  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a 
Pan-Germanic  movement  in  disguise.  If  Flanders 
has  been  faithful  to  her  glorious  past  in  resenting  the 

invasion  of  the  French  language,  is  she  equally  faith- 
ful to  her  instinct  of  independence  when  she  opens 
her  doors  wide  to  the  Germans  under  the  pretext  of 
allowing  Germanic  thought  to  enter  as  a  purifying 
atmosphere?  In  avoiding  one  peril,  has  not  Flemish 
Nationalism  fallen  into  another? 

GERMAN    DESIGNS   ON    ANTWERP. 

The  Germans  have  precipitated  themselves  into 
the  region  where  fraternal  arms  were  ready  to  receive 
them,  and  now  they  have  designs  on  Antwerp.  Ant- 
werp a  German  port  is  no  longer  a  mystery  or  a 
id;  it  is  almost  an  accomplished  fact.  Forty 
years  ago  there  were  no  Germans  anywhere  ;  to-duy 
they  are  everywhere,  and  they  always  remain  German. 
It  has  been  observed  that  more  English  and  French 
than  ( ;<  rmans  are  seen  in  Belgium.  That  is  true  in 
one  sense.  The  English  and  the  French  come  and 
go,  but  the  Germans  remain.  The  English  and  the 
French  come  to  see  the  museums  and  other  places  of 
interest  :  the  Germans  come  to  establish  themselves 
in  commerce.  The  Berlin  banks  assist  these 
economic  missionaries.  Germany  needs  outlets  for 
her  commerce,  and  Belgium  and  Holland,  with  Ant- 
werp and  Rotterdam,  are  not  to  be  overlooked.  The 
oasts  of  Germany  are  the  Belgian  coasts.  The 
hotels,  the  cafes,  the  restaurants  of  Scheveningen, 
Blankenberghe,  and  Ostend  are  German.  But  it  is 
Antwerp  which  Germany  specially  wants. 


IS  A  BALKAN  CONFEDERATION   POSSIBLE? 
Such  is  the  title  of  an  article,  by  M.  Rene  Pinon, 
on   the   Near  East  in  the   mid-June   number  of  the 
des  Deux  Motides. 


is  when  the  practical  means  of  achieving  that  end  are 
studied  that  the  objections  appear.  Those  who  know 
anything  of  the  pride  of  race,  the  exclusivem 
the  Balkan  nations,  the  national  rivalries  complicated 
with  social  hatred  and  jealous  ambitions,  will  under- 
stand how  difficult  it  would  be  to  form  a  defensive 
alliance  between  Turkey,  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Servia, 
Montenegro,  and  Greece.  No  Confederation  could 
be  really  efficacious  to  assure  the  peace  of  the  East 
and  the  peace  of  Europe  unless  the  Ottoman  Empire 
was  included. 

I  111      SLAV    STA  rES. 

The  three  Slav  States,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Mon- 
tenegro, might  form  the  fundamental  element  of  a 
restricted  combination.  It  might  begin  with  a  Zoll- 
verein  and  a  Zollparliament.  If  it  went  so  far  as  a 
military  alliance,  the  agreement  might  be  directed 
against  the  Ottoman  Empire,  whether  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  driving  the  Turks  out  of  Europe,  or  merely  of 
intervention  in  favour  of  the  Christians  in  Maced' 
In  such  a  combination  Russia  and  Austria  could  not 
be  excluded ;  they  would  still  intervene  in  Balkan 
affairs  and  probably  exercise  a  preponderating  in- 
fluence. In  this  hypothesis  two  solutions  would  he- 
possible — either  an  entente  between  Austria-Hungary 
and  Bulgaria  for  a  part  of  the  influence  in  the 
Balkans,  or  an  entente  between  Bulgaria  and  Servia, 
under  the  auspices  of  Russia,  with  the  friendly 
neutrality  of  Roumania. 

A    COALITION    AGAINST    TURKEY. 

The  formula,  "  The  Balkan  Peninsula  for  the 
Balkan  Peoples,"  is  very  seductive  from  the  Euro- 
pean point  of  view.  Europe  without  the  Eastern 
Question  !  What  a  sinecure  diplomacy  would  become! 
At  a  distance  such  an  idea  seems  so  easy  of  realisa- 
tion.    Is  it  not  sufficient  that  the   Balkan  States  con- 


EUROPE    WITHOUT    THE    EASTERN 
QUESTION. 

The  visits  of  King  Ferdinand 
and  King  Peter  to  the  Tsar  and 
to  the  Sultan,  a. id  the  announce- 
ment that  several  sovereigns  will 
take  part  in  the  jubilee  celebration 
ol  Prince  Nicholas  of  Montenegro, 
were  interpreted  in  several  quarters 
as  a  sign  of  general  concord  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula.  More  recently, 
manifestations  of  mutual  sympathy 
between  the  Courts  and  the 
Governments  of  the  Balkan  States 
have  multiplied,  and  the  question 
arises— Are  these  the  preliminaries 
of  a  general  entente  1  The  advan- 
which  the  realisation  of  a 
Balkan  Confederation  would  bring 
toall  the  peoples  in  the  Peninsula, 
to  Europe,  and  to  the-  world  in 
general,  are  only  too  evident.     It 


An  Italian  View  of  the  Albanian  Revolt. 

Rest  in  Fori' ■   I      \    thi   funeral,  Turkey,  looking  round,  sees  one  (Austria) 
weeping1  bitterly,  and  realises  that  she  ia  really  mourning. 
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sent  to  form  such  an  entente  1  But,  seen  from  anyone 
of  the  Balkan  States,  the  solution  seems  much  less 
simple  ;  the  Balkan  peoples  have  strong  reasons  for 
not  tying  their  hands  for  any  length  of  time.  For 
that,  identity  of  interests,  aspirations,  and  culture  are 
What  is  the  common  ideal  around  which 
they  might  be  united  as  under  one  flag  ?  Nothing 
but  a  coalition  to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Europe,  and 
it  is  just  this  extreme  solution  that  Europe  is  resolved 
to  avoid. 

Temporary  alliances  may  exist  between  some  of 
the  States,  but  the  writer  does  not  believe  in  any 
general  and  lasting  alliance,  and  still  less  in  the  birth 
of  any  federative  organism.  There  are  still  too 
many  races  in  formation,  too  many  badly  defined 
frontiers,  and  too  many  badly  defined  nationalities  in 
the  Balkan  East,  and  the  hour  has  not  yet  come  when 
Turks,  Bulgarians,  Serbs,  Roumanians,  and  Greeks 
would  be  able  to  abandon  the  supreme  hope  of 
recourse  to  arms.  The  dead  speak  and  cry  out  for 
vengeance  too  loudly  to  make  it  possible  to  cover  their 
clamour.  What  the  Balkan  peoples  await  is  not  a 
congress  of  professors,  jurists,  or  diplomatists,  who 
would  constitute  on  paper  an  idyllic  Confederation. 
What  they  hope  for  and  fear  at  the  same  time  is  the 
man  who  will  precipitate  the  destinies  in  suspense — 
the  man  who  will  dare  to  dare. 


THE  FEDERATION  OF  EUROPE. 
An  International  Commercial  Bureau. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  Deutsche  Revue  Max 
Freiberr  von  Kiibeck,  a  member  of  the  Austrian 
Upper  House,  wrote  on  the  Federation  of  Europe. 

He  does  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  Sir  Max  Waechter, 
who  has  suggested  that  Europe  should  have  one 
foreign  Office,  one  Military  and  Naval  authority,  and 
one  Tariff,  as  in  the  United  States.  The  writer  thinks 
the  conditions  of  the  two  continents  are  too  different. 
Nevertheless  he  admits  that  much  has  already  been 
done  towards  the  peace  objects  of  international  solid- 
arity by  the  creation  of  innumerable  international  con- 
ventions in  the  domain  of  commerce  and  the  means 
of  communication,  such  as  railways,  the  postal  service, 
etc.  Also  he  sets  great  store  by  the  King  of  Italy's 
creation  of  an  International  Agricultural  Institution  at 
Rome. 

Fast  year  an  official  of  the  Austrian  Ministry  of 
Commerce,  concludes  the  writer,  outlined  a  scheme 
for  the  foundation  of  an  International  Institution  of 
Commerce  at  Brussels.  To  such  an  institution  he 
would  allot  the  work  preparatory  to  International 
State  ( 'onferences,  which  would  meet  to  discuss 
tariffs  and  other  questions  relating  to  international  com- 
merce. Also  this  institution  should  form  a  collection  of 
international  commercial  archives — laws,  treaties,  etc. 
Sui  h  a  collection  does  not  as  yet  exist,  and  it  is  badly 
needed.  An  institution  like  that  described  ought  to 
'le  to  achieve  what  the  Bureau  of  the  American 
at   Washington  has  already  achieved  i'>r  the 


political  peace  of  the  American  continent.  The  his- 
tory of  this  Bureau  shows  how  the  understanding  of 
economic  questions  brings  in  its  tram  the  adjustment 
of  political  interests ;  that  is  to  say,  the  consolidation 
of  the  foundations  of  the  peace  of  nations.  To  estab- 
lish a  similar  institution  in  Europe  should  be  the  duty 
of  the  States,  the  peoples,  and  the  Governments  of 
our  Continent.  This  great  object  would  be  all  the 
more  surely  achieved  if  Germany  and  France,  with 
their  interwoven  economic  interests,  could  succeed  in 
coming  to  a  lasting  political  understanding.  To  Austria- 
Hungary  would  fall  the  task  of  drawing  into  this  great 
union  of  nations  the  Balkan  States  by  means  of  a  pro- 
gressive tariff  having  for  its  object  the  formation  of  a 
Confederation  of  the  Danubian  States. 


PRESENT  DAY  POLAND. 
In  LaJZcvue  of  June   ist  M.  Marius  Ary  Leblond 
has  an  article  on  the  Foland  of  To-day. 

RESULTS    OF    REPRESSION. 

The  writer,  who  has  travelled  in  Poland  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and  has  studied  the 
condition  of  the  people  on  the  spot,  says  that  while 
no  European  nation  is  so  much  oppressed  as  Poland, 
no  other  nation  is  capable  of  such  splendid  effort. 
The  question  is,  Will  such  effort  ever  have  any 
serious  result  ?  He  describes  at  length  the  regime  of 
oppression  and  anarchy  to  which  the  country  has  long 
been  subjected,  and  concludes  his  article  by  pointing 
out  how  Poland  continues  to  develop  owing  to  the 
extraordinary  qualities  of  the  people.  The  result  of 
the  exclusion  of  the  national  element  has  only  had 
the  unexpected  result  of  doubling  private  initiative 
and  activity,  and  among  the  peasants  attachment  to 
the  soil  has  only  become  more  intense. 

PATRIOTISM    A    MORAL   AND    ECONOMIC    FORCE. 

Reymont,  the  Polish  Maupassant,  has  written  of 
this  passion  for  the  land  realistically  and  poetically  in 
his  novel,  "The  Peasants."  He  regards  the  peasants 
as  the  indestructible  basis  on  which  the  future  » 
will  be  raised.  He  believes  in  them  ;  he  shows  the 
powerful  energy  which,  like  a  religion,  develops  in 
them  a  rapacious  love  of  the  land.  The  strength  o( 
the  Poles,  national  and  economic,  consists  in  the 
presence,  the  persist; nee,  and  the  resistance  of  the 
peasants.  The  population  increases  steadily,  the  birth- 
rate being  higher  even  than  that  of  Germany.  Patriot- 
ism has  spread  among  the  masses,  and  the  more 
intelligent  Socialists  are  patriots  also.  In  Poland 
patriotism  is  more  than  a  moral  force ;  it  is  also  an 
economic  force,  for  it  is  used  to  develop  business  to 
the  detriment  of  German  commerce  and  industry, 
which  is  boycotted  as  much  as  possible. 

THE  Army  Pageant  and  the  preparations  for  it  air 

described     with     many     weird    illustrations    by    Mr. 

iiharson    in    Windsor.      There    is  a  wry   fine 

portrait  of  Mr.  F.  R.  Benson,  Master  of  the  Pageant. 
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OUR  DANGER   FROM  AIRSHIPS. 
In  Blackwood  Colonel  Repington  wril  nter- 

estingly  on  the  airship  menace.  He  thinks  that 
while  airships  may  use  special  artillery  fur  attacking 
their  kind, 

Iheir   main   offensive  menace   will   rest   with  the  pn 
explosives  fired  or  dropped  upon 'the  mark  below.     It  is  true 
that  we  have  signi  I    u      ratified  an  international   d 
which   prohibits   "the  discharge  of  projectiles  and  cx\ 
from  balloons,  or  by  oilier  new  methods  of  a  similar  nature," 

,.  imany  is  not  a  party  to  ihi^  declaration,  so  », 
to  ignore  it.     The'.  iiuired  by  b  oni  a 

-real  height  is  considerable,  and  up  to  a 

with  the  height.     Very  fair  practice  tea  iv  been  made  in 

dropping  bombs  on  selected  marks,  ami  the  conclusion  at  which 

the  French  appear  to  have    irrived  is  that  50  | 

tiles  dropped  from  a  height  of  4, 500, feet  can  be  made  to  fall 
within  a  square  with  sides  of  twenty-five  yards.     V, 
scientific  instruments  an    devised  ^he  20-foot   broad  funnels  of 
warships  will  be  the  airman's  bull's-eyes. 

The  Colonel  kindly  seeks  to  reassure  us.  He  docs 
not  imagine  that  great  towns  like  London  and  Edin- 
burgh are  likely  to  suffer  from  aerial  bombardment. 
He  says  : — ■ 

Greal  Towers  like  Kngland  and  Germany  do  not  make  war 
men  and  peaceful  citizens.  1  do  not  think  that  it  would 
1  he  cause  of  Germany  in  the  least  to  bombard  London 
inburgh  from  the  air.     Such  an  act  would  only. infuriate 

"in    people,   and  make  them    ready  for  every   »ci  If  we 

heard  that  a  Royal  or  a  plebeian  nursery,  a  crowd  ol   pea 
.  or  bevies  of  young  women  in  the  Telephone     I 

—exasperating  as  they  sometimes  are—  had  suddenl) 

eternity,   the    war    would    become  one  "I    extermination. 

Humanity  aside,  I  do  not  think  that  it  would   pay  Germany  to 
.c  a  war  of  that  character  with  the  I!rili-.h  Empire. 

Just  as  little  does  he  think  that  airships  will  he 
used  for  transport  of  troops,  but  they  will  be  most 
effective  for  reconnaissance  and  attack.  The  dirigible 
soon  will  outstrip  the  fastest  warship  afloat.  B 
hovering  over  our  naval  ports  and  establishments, 
dirigibles  can  hope  to  play  havoc,  as  also  at  cordite 
factories.  Submarines,  too,  can  be  seen  from  the  sky 
as  they  cannot  be  seen  from  the  surface.  He 
demands  that  our  new  and  growing  air-tleet  should 
not  be  divided  info  two  parts,  one  for  the  Navy  and 
one  for  the  Army.  He  also  insists  that  airship  and 
ami  airship  artillery  must  he  constructed. 


Witticisms  by  Sir  Herbert  Tree. 

Mr.  Harry  Furniss,  in  the  Strand,  tells  the 
following  stories  of  Sir  llciliert  Beerbohm  Tree,  who, 
he  says,  is  as  great  a  wit  as  he  is  actor  and  manager  : — 

Sir  Herbert  Tree,  ■■   ■  /  1  of  his  too  funny  imitators,  made 
one  of  his  best  bans  mots  :  "  A  man  never  knows  what  a  1 
is  until  he  sees  himself  imitated  by  one." 

Speaking  of  Suffragettes  to  a  Cabinet  Minister,  he  rem 
apropos  of  the  attiiude  these  fanatical  ladies  adopt,  "  S  ou  can't 
knock  off  a  man's  hat,  and  1!.  him  to  lake  il 

Another  blossom  of  wit  fr  in  tile  Tree  :  "  It  is  belter  to  take 
a  lit  1  lo  too  much  than  much  10  1  lit  tie.  ** 

Sir  Herbert's  satire  is    truly   delightful.      A   friend  of  his,  in 
geniality  he  de  1  in  h  of  easl   wii  d,  !   him 

how  it  was  that   Sir   Herbert,  buffeted   by  fate,   -  lo  turn 

a    kindly    countenance     to    ll  rli  "Ah!"    replied     sir 

it.     "I'll    tell    you,   my   dear  fellow,  ret  of   my 

philosophy.     Like  the  ostrich,  I   hide  my  head  in  the 
Jlat  attitude  enables  me  to  turn  u  smiling  back  !o  roj 


AEROPLANE   VERSUS   MOTOR-BOAT. 
I'm   New<  si  Speed  Sport  "is  -  by  R.  T. 

lie. mi.-  ni  Fry's  Magazine    foi    July.      Mr.   11 
there  has  bei  n  very  si 

■  late  years.     At  the  Monai  >  m< 
this  year  the  i  hief  honours  in  the  t 
to  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  Ursula,  which  developed 
ed  ol  1 1    miles  an  hour  over  the  full   com 
miles,  a  speed  which  is  a  shade  bettei  than  even 
tin-  fastest  torpedo  destroyer. 

I  hi:    HYDROPLANE, 

hi  ime  i    from  the  motor-boat,  which  ploughs  the 
sea  in  the  ordinary  ie  new  skimming  craft  or 

hydroplane : — 

•  is  a   bluff-bowed    vessel    with   a  curiously 

il.   and   eleic 

it.     As  she 

Watl  r.    end   ihe  n  the'  Vessel  skims  or  gliele 

very  h  I  ning  of  a  hydroplane,  he  ■ 

lifficull  matter,  and  although  this  ty| 

•   possibilitu  -  -is  a  ~j 
I  obtained  for  small  e  i 

At  the  Bournemouth  Centenary  /<:/<r  in  July,  in 
addition  to  the  various  motor-boat  races,  it  is  pro- 
posed that  two  aeroplanes,  representing  the  Royal 
V  i"   Club,  and   two    motor-boat  nting   the' 

Meei  I  lull,  he  matched  in  a  ra<  I  Ion. 

C.  S.  Rolls  wil  ol  the  aeroplane-  pilots. 


Vanadium  Steel. 
Vanadium  steel  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting 
paper  in  Cassicr's  for  June,  by  W.  E.  Gibbs.  He 
mentions  that  an  annealed  bar  can  be  knotted  cold, 
showing  its  extreme:  ductility.  A  sharpened  end, 
on  quenching  in  water  from  <;oo  d  mtigrade, 

is  sufficiently  hardened  t< ►  scrati  h  glass.  He  adds,  it 
woulel  be  difficult  to  equal  such  a  combination  of 
hardness  and  softness  in  one  material : — 

\,    a    mailer  of  history,  at   the    Paris    i  i 

pi  iiim  Heel    in    which    Ihe   tool,    en 

i  is  becoming  red  hot  "n  account  "i  hs  high 
»  any  of  iti  proper  tits. 
vanadium  has  been  well  called  tl  t  the 

I  in  the  hands  of  such  inastci 

Mr.    |.  I      Sti  i  I,  and    Mr.  J.  Ke-ni    Smith   it 
1 
signal  I-  ,  although  it  has  been  emploj 

thai    lime    it    has   lie  en  subje 

drastic  tests  that  could  I 


In  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  I 
dinand  Freiligrath,  the  June  number  oi  tl,. 
Rundschau  publishes  two  articles  on  I 

iry  of  di<-  friendship 
of  Freiligrath  and   Levin  Si  hue  king,  and  the  editor 
his   impressions,  dating   bai  i  the 

.oriel  which   Freiligrath's  p- 
him.     Kate-  freiligrath  Kxoeker,  the  translator  ol 

rman  Lyrics,"  was  his  rj  she 

•  ■  translator  of  many  of  1 1- 
well  as  those  of  hei  laii 
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THE  TRUE  CHARACTER  OF  PRESIDENT  TAFT. 
Mr.  R.  Stannard  Baker  contributes  to  the 
American  Magazine  a  very  interesting  analysis  of  the 
character  of  Mr.  Taft.  Personally  he  likes  him  very 
much.  He  is  a  big,  breezy,  active-tongued,  good- 
humoured  personality.  He  has  great  personal 
charm,  which  is  his  most  distinctive  trait. 

PROPELLED    BY    MRS.    TAFT. 

Mr.  Baker's  theory  of  Mr.  Taft  is  that  he  was 
made  President,  not  by  his  own  will,  but  by  the 
ambition  of  Mrs.  Taft  and  the  desire  of  his  personal 
friends  to  do  him  a  good  turn.  Of  Mrs.  Taft 
Mr.  Baker  says  : — 

Is  Mrs.  Taft  an  ambitious  woman  ?  Mrs.  Taft  is  also  a 
middle  western  type  ;  immensely  capable,  as  keen  as  chilled 
steel,  with  that  inherited  instinct  for  self-making  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  so  many  of  the  families  which  in  earlier  years 
migrated  into  the  new  West. 

"lam  no  politician,"  he  said,  laughingly  turning  to  Mrs. 
Taft.  "  There  is  the  politician  of  the  family.  If  she  had  only 
let  me  alone  I  should  now  be  dozing  on  the  Circuit  Court 
Bench." 

Mrs.  Taft  entered  the  White  House  with  the  most  ambitious 
plans.  In  an  approved  personal  article  written  at  Hot  Springs, 
eight  days  after  Mr.  Taft's  election,  it  is  said  : 

"  Mie  will  make  of  her  position  and  the  White  House  what 
it  should  be  made,  the  central  force  of  our  national  social  life, 
real  American  society  built  upon  intellect  and  thoroughly  gentle 
democratic  lines." 

Mrs.  Taft,  broken  in  health,  has  had  not  only  to  give  over 
her  darling  dream  of  a  new  kind  of  American  social  life  but 
even  to  leave  the  direction  of  many  of  the  ordinary  functions 
of  her  high  position  to  relatives  and  friends. 

If  Mrs.  Taft  had  ambitions  which  have  been  dis- 
appointed, Mr.  Taft  had  no  ambitions.  He  has  been 
made  President,  "  not  by  the  rough  impact  of  power- 
ful convictions  impressed  upon  an  eager  people,  but 
easily  and  serenely  by  virtue  of  the  charm  of  his 
personality  and  his  loyal  friendships  with  those  hi"h 
in  public  life." 

WITHOUT    AMBITIONS   OR    CONVICTIONS. 

Mr.  Baker  holds  very  strongly  that  Taft  has  no 
real  conviction  of  his  own,  and  his  one  idea  is  to  live 
up  to  the  expectations  of  his  friends.  Like  the  old 
man  with  the  donkey,  he  succeeds  in  pleasing 
nobody : — 

Bat  Mr.  Taft's  temperament,  his  nature,  is  01  the  sort  that 
requires  settled  authority.  It  does  not  stand  straight  of  itself, 
for  it  has  no  stiff  backbone  of  inner  convictions.  All  his  life 
long  he  has  been  leaning  on  friends  and  promoted  by  friends; 
he  has  taken  colour  from  such  positive  friends  as  Roosevelt. 

but  in  a  time  like  this,  of  tumultuous  political  discontent 
With  the  old  parlies  crumbling  away,  with  new  and  revolutionary 
problems  crowding  for  solution,  witli  the  old  leaders  and  the 
old  authorities  under  suspicion,  a  man  of  Mr.  Taft's  sort  is 
wholly  out  of  place. 

But  we  have  heard  nothing  clear,  nothing  sure,  nothing 
strong,  from  Mr.  Taft — and  the  country  drifting,  drifting, 
toward  a  crisis. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  saw  every  sort  and  kind  of  American; 
he  knew  the  tides  and  currents  of  the  people ;  he 
knew  the  nation  as  a  living  tiling.     Taft  only  knows 


a  man  here  and  there,  hence  he  is  utterly  incapable 
of  discerning  the  signs  of  the  times.  In  Mr.  Baker's 
opinion  the  issues  which  are  now  in  combat  in  the 
United  States  are  the  greatest  since  the  Civil  War. 

NOT    Till.    MAN    FOR    THE    CRISIS. 

The  question  between  private  monopoly  and  public 
ownership  is  one  on  which  Mr.  Taft  takes  no  decided 
line.  While  apparently  disapproving  of  bossism,  he 
takes  the  bosses  to  his  heart  and  tries  to  employ 
them  in  eliminating  the  system  by  which  they 
thrive  : — 

The  President,  surrounded  by  his  corporation  friends,  and 
dreading  a  rift  in  the  party,  has  turned  his  back  upon  nearly 
all  the  group  of  leaders  who  seem  to  have  a  real  public  view  ol 
the  great  questions  of  the  day. 

"  Under  such  conditions,"  the  head  of  a  government  bureau 
said  to  me,  "do  you  think  any  man  is  going  to  risk  his  job 
by  any  originality  or  enthusiasm  ?     Not  much  ! " 

Having  thus  no  clear-cut,  well-thought-out  principles  of  his 
own,  Mr.  Taft  takes  much  advice  from  his  friends.  He 
decides,  finally,  not  upon  what  is  right,  but  upon  what  he 
thinks  will  satisfy  all  of  them.  Thus  the  same  temperamental 
personalism  which  makes  him  a  choice  friend  and  a  loyal 
subordinate  tends  to  make  him  a  truculent  and  autocratic 
superior,  who  demands,  upon  pain  of  banishment,  absolute 
personal  loyalty. 

Face  to  face  with  one  of  the  greatest  crises  that 
have  ever  confronted  the  country,  Mr.  Baker  says  : 
"We  have  not  had  one  word  of  illumination,  nor  of 
understanding,  nor  of  courage  from  him." 


Fare  and  Fashion  in  Mid  Africa. 
In  the  Journal  of  the  African  Society  Major  Bright 
describes  his  experience  in  Central  Equatorial  Africa, 
and  mentions  many  facts  of  interest  and  humour. 
He  says,  "  Food  was  not  expensive.  A  man's  daily 
ration  cost  about  a  quarter  of  a  farthing,  and  that  was 
doing  him  well.''  With  improved  communications, 
the  labour  that  can  live  well  on  a  halfpenny  a  week 
may  offer  difficulties  to  our  standard  of  labour  at  home. 
Major  Bright  tells  of  a  King,  Kasagama,  who  is 
under  British  protection  : — 

He  has  ruled  for  several  years,  but  was  not  crow  ned  until 
recently.  His  coronation  passed  off  so  successfully,  and  he 
received  so  many  presents  of  cattle,  goats,  sheep,  etc.,  that  he- 
intends  to  hold  a  coronation  once  every  year. 

The  Bavira  women,  he  says,  wear  a  disfiguring 
ornament  in  the  upper  lip — an  embellished  wooden 
disc  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  While  talking, 
this  ornament  flops  up  and  down,  and  must  be  an 
impediment  not  only  to  speech  but  also  while  eating. 
There  is  evidently  an  African  parallel  to  the  huge  hats 
of  the  West  End. 


In   the    Twentieth    Century  Magazine   Mr.  W.   B. 
Fleming  sums  up  the  return  from  Elba  by  saying  : — 

It  is  not  by  his  words  bul  his  deeJs  he  must  b 
speak  louder  than   words.      Tested   by  his  deeds,  Sir.  Roosevelt 
must  I"  an  aiistoerat.     His  sympathies  are  with  the 

rich  and   the  powerful  and  not  with  the  toiling  millions.      He  is 
the  foe  of  Direct  Legislation. 
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PRESIDENT   DIAZ'   AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

The    Cosmopolitan   for   July    begins   a    series    of 

■  nal  recollections  by  Porfirio   I  )i.i/.  President  of 

Mexico.     The  eminent  writer  begins  by  saying  that 

bis   first  ambition  was  to  be  Colonel  of  a  regiment. 

When   he    reached   that,   he  aspired  to   be    ( Seneral  : 
then  wished  to  become  President  of  Mexico. 

QUARTER    AN    INDIAN. 

He  says  he  was  born  in  the  city  of  Oaxaca,  on 
mber  15th,  1830.  His  mother's  fathei  married 
an  Indian  woman  :  his  mother  was  therefore  half 
Indian,  of  the  Mixteca  race.  His  father  was  a  black- 
smith and  veterinarian  by  trade.  He  had  served  in 
the  army  as  a  farrier.  During  the  last  years  of  his 
life  the  President's  father  "  became  very  religious, 
without  being  fanatic,  and  passed  most  of  his  time  in 
prayer.  He  wore  the  habit  of  a  monk  of  the  Third 
Order  of  Franciscans." 

EARLY    PRIVATIONS. 

The  father  died  when  the  President  was  little  more 
than  two  years  old,  and  the  support  of  the  family  fell 
upon  his  mother's  shoulders.  She  was  often  puzzled  to 
make  both  ends  meet.  She  managed  the  inn  that  her 
husband  had  rented  for  some  time.  The  family  lived 
very  frugally  until  Porfirio  was  eighteen  years  old, 
when  he  took  upon  himself  the  duty  of  bringing  up 
and  educating  the  family.  A  curious  inter-man 
is  reported  in  the  writer's  own  words  :  "  The  fourth 
child  of  my  parents  was  a  girl  named  Manuela,  who 
died  in  1S56,  in  her  twenty-eighth  year,  leaving  a 
daughter,  Delfina,  born  in  1843,  who  was  my  first 
wife.  She  died  in  1880.  We  were  married  in  1867. 
There  were  eight  children  by  this  marriage." 

"  A    LEANING   TOWARDS    THEOLOGY." 

When  he  was  six  years  old  Porfirio  was  sent  to  a 
primary  school,  but  learned  very  little  there.  Then 
he  attended  a  municipal  school,  where  he  learned  to 
read  and  write  but  badly.  When  thirteen  he  em 
a  first  year's  course  in  the  Conciliatory  College  of 
Oaxaca.  In  1846  he  volunteered  for  service  against 
the  United  States.  As  he  grew  older,  he  "  experienced 
a  great  leaning  towards  theology,"  and  he  was  offered 
a  chaplaincy,  with  a  considerable  salary.  But  the 
friendship  which  sprang  up  between  him  and  a  pure- 
blooded  Indian.  Den  Marcos  Perez,  completely 
changed  Porfirio's  mode  of  thought,  and  he  renounced 
the  chaplaincy  and  scholarship.  Not  feeling  any 
leaning  towards  medicine,  he  had  no  other  alternative 
than  to  enter  the  law.  He  did  not  obtain  any  prize 
or  honourable  mention.  His  particularly  good  points 
were  fine  health,  good  physique,  and  athletic  pro- 
ficiency. The  family  was  very  poor  and  had  no 
servants,  and  his  mother  did  the  housework  ;  and  to 
make  more  money  Porfirio  commenced  making  shoes 
for  the  family.  Then  he  began  to  make  guns  for  his 
friends,  and  to  make  tables  and  chairs.  He  also  gave 
lessons,  and  became  librarian. 


A    LAWYER'S    NOTION    or    HONOUR. 

Eventually    he   became   a    clerk    in    Don    Man 
law  office,  and  then   attorney  lor  a  small  town, 
linn    Marcos,    his    friend    and    former    master,    was 
arrested  for  complicity  in  revoluti  its.     Diaz 

calmly  tells  how  he  called  on  the  prosi  cuting  attorney 
during  his  dinner-hour,  and  was  kepi  waiting  in  the 
office.     "While  there,  waiting  for  him,  I  wis  able  to 

over    tin:   papers    of    the   case    against  Don 

Marcos,  which  were  lying  on  his  desk,  and  I  dei 
to  acquaint  Don  Marcos  with  the  testimony  which 
was  being  given  by  his  associates."  Accordingly,  he 
scaled  the  walls  of  Don  Marcos'  prison,  lowered  him- 
self to  the  window  by  a  rope,  drew  Don  Marcos' 
attention,  and  gave  him  the  requisite  information. 
He  repeated  this  surreptitious  visit  twice.  Finally 
an  amnesty  was  secured,  and  Don  Marcos  was 
liberated. 


WAS  COLUMBUS  A  SPANIARD?' 

The  most  interesting  contribution  to  Espdi'i.t 
Moderna,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  reader, 
is  that  on  "  The  True  Nationality  of  Christopher 
Columbus." 

The  subject  is  not  exactly  new,  because  a  con- 
troversy has  long  raged  round  it,  but  the  present 
writer  brings  into  relief  certain  facts  which  make  it 
interesting.  The  general  opinion  is  that  Columbus 
was  a  native  of  Genoa,  and  Columbus  himself  is 
reported  to  have  declared  so  when  signing  a  document 
concerning  the  succession  to  his  estate;  but  his  son 
contradicted  this  assertion  at  a  later  dale,  .w\-\  stated 
that  his  father's  place  of  birth  was  unknow  n.  Probably 
La  Riega  gets  nearest  to  the  truth  in  his  work  on 
Columbus.  He  says  that  the  discoverer  of  the  New 
World  was  of  Spanish  birth,  and  born  at  Pontevedra 
in  Galicia. 

La  Riega  says  that  a  family  by  the  name  of  Colon- 
Fonterosa,  residing  in  Pontevedra,  emigrated  to  Italy 
on  account  of  the  revolts  and  uprisings  in  Galicia, 
about  1444  to  1450,  taking  their  two  eldest  sons, 
and,  recommended  by  the  Archbishop  of  Pisa, 
they  established  themselves  in  Genoa  or  in  that 
district,  probably  Saona.  The  name  of  Colombo 
already  existing  in  Genoa,  it  was  quite  easy  for 
Colon  to  become  Italianised,  especially  as  there 
two  Italian  Colombos  who  were  famous 
corsairs. 

The  writer  shows  how  Spanish  Columbus  was  in 
his  way  of  thinking;  he  gave  Spanish  names  to  the 
places  he  discovered,  and  we  have  to  remember  bis 
comparisons  between  the  New  World  and  the  fields 
of  Cordova,  the  nightingales  of  Spain,  and  so  forth. 
If  Columbus  were  an  Italian,  then  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  contradiction  ;  if  he  were  a  Spaniard,  then  all 
seeming  contradii  tions  vanish,  and  he  becomes 
quite  natural.  It  was  perfectly  logical  for  Columbus 
as  a  Spaniard  to  recollect  the  beauty  of  his  own 
country  at  such  a  solemn  time. 
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SLAVERY  IN  MEXICO. 
Frv's  Magazine  has  launched  out  in  a  new  direction 
in  its  July  number,  as  an  anti-slavery  champion.  It 
publishes  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  by  Sir.  John 
Kenneth  Turner  on  barbarous  Mexico.  In  1908 
Mr.  Turner  met  four  Mexican  revolutionists  who  had 
been  imprisoned  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  for  pre- 
paring to  invade  a  friendly  nation  with  armed  force. 
They  told  him  that  chattel  slavery  existed  in  Mexico. 
Men,  women  and  children  were  bought  and  sold  like 
mules.  Mr.  Turner  resolved  to  see  the  facts  for 
himself,  though  warned  that  many  had  gone  on  a 
similar  errand  and  hod  mysteriously  disappeared. 
Mr.  Turner  found  slavery  first  in  Yucatan,  where 
most  of  the  land  is  in  the  hands  of  fifty  henequen  (or 
sisal  hemp)  kings.  They  are  the  chief  slave-holders. 
The  slaves  are  8,000  Yaqui  Indians  imported  from 
Sonora,  3,000  Chinamen,  and  between  100,000  and 
125,000  native  Mayas.  The  masters  of  Yucatan  do 
not  call  their  system  slavery  ;  they  call  it  enforced 
service  for  debt.  "  We  do  not  buy  and  sell  the 
labourers  ;  we  transfer  the  debt,  and  the  man  goes 
with  the  debt." 

SLAVES   400    DOLLARS   APIECE. 

Mr.  Turner  found,  however,  that  in  proposing  to 
purchase  a  plantation  he  had  always  to  figure  on 
paying  cash  for  the  slaves,  exactly  the  same  as  for  the 
land,  the  machinery,  and  the  cattle.  Four  hundred 
Mexican  dollars  apiece  was  the  prevailing  price. 
When  a  slave  is  sold,  the  purchaser  gets  the  photo- 
graph and  the  identification  papers,  and  the  account 
for  the  debt.  "  Whatever  the  debt,  it  takes  the 
market  price  to  get  him  free  again,"  said  one  of  the 
masters.  "  The  labourers  can  never  buy  their  freedom 
and  leave  you,"  said  another. 

INVEIGLING   FREE   WORKMEN. 

The  Maya  slaves  die  off  faster  than  they  are  born. 
Two-thirds  of  the  Yaquis,  or  the  imported  coolies, 
die  during  the  first  year  of  their  residence  in  the 
country.  "But,"  said  the  planter,  "in  order  to  replenish 
the  ranks  of  slaves,  all  that  is  necessary  is  that  you 
get  some  free  labourer  in  debt  to  you,  and  then  you 
have  him.  We  are  always  getting  new  labourers  in 
that  way."  There  are  moneylending  slave-brokers 
who  inveigle  free  labourers — clerks  and  the  poorer 
class  of  people — into  debt,  and  then  sell  them  into 
slavery.  "  Through  debt,  the  dying  slaves  of  the 
farms  are  replaced  by  the  unsuccessful  wage-earners 
of  the  city." 

HALF  STARVED  AND  OVERWORKED. 

The  slave  s  of  Yucatan  gut  no  money.  They  arc  half  starved. 
They  are  worked  almost  to  death.     They  are  beaten.      A  large 

■  in    arc   locked    up   every    night    in   a 
resembling  a  gaol.      If  they  arc  sick    they  must  still  work,  and 
if  they  are  so  sick  that  it  Is  impossible  for  them  to  work,  they 
I    1  pi  v tii  i.'n.     The  women  arc 

compelled   to    marry,   pelled   t<>   marry  men  of  their  own 

plantation  only,  and  sometimes  are  compelled  to  marry  certain 

e.     'there  an  I    fur  the  children. 

of  these  peo|  at  the  whim 

,  and  if  the  master   wishes  to  kill  them  lie  may  do  so 

with  impunity, 


"  A     FORMAL    MEETING." 

One  of  the  first  sights  that  we  saw  on  a  henequen  plantation 
was  the  beating  of  a  slave — a  formal  beating  before  the 
assembled  toilers  of  the  ranche  early  in  the  morning  just  after 
the  daily  roll-call.  The  slave  was  taken  on  the  back  of  a  huge 
Chinaman  and  given  fifteen  lashes  across  the  bare  back  with  a 
heavy  wet  rope,  lashes  so  lustily  delivered  that  the  blood  ran 
down  the  victim's  body.  This  method  of  beating  is  an  ancient 
one  in  Yucatan,  and  is  the  customary  one  on  all  the  plain 
for  boys  and  all  except  the  heaviest  men.  Women  are  required 
to  kneel  to  be  beaten,  as  sometimes  are  men  of  great  weight. 
1  saw  no  punishment  worse  than  beating  in  Yucatan,  but  I 
heard  of  it.  I  was  told  of  men  being  strung  up  by  their  fit 
or  toes  to  be  beaten,  of  their  being  thrust  into  black  dungeon- 
like  holes,  of  water  being  dropped  on  the  hand  until  the  victim 
screamed,  of  the  extremity  of  female  punishment  being  found 
in  some  outrage  to  the  sense  of  modesty  in  the  woman. 

For  cool  cynicism  of  cruelty  the  following  story 
would  be  hard  to  beat : — 

"A   FAVOURITE   PASTIME." 

A  favourite  pastime  of was  to  sit  on  his  horse  and  watch 

the  "cleaning  up"  (the  punishment)  of  his  slaves.  He  would 
strike  a  match  to  light  his  cigar.  At  the  first  puff  of  smoke  the 
first  stroke  of  the  wet  rope  would  fall  on  the  bare  back  of  the 
victim.  He  would  smoke  on,  leisurely,  contentedly,  as  the 
blows  fell,  one  after  another.  When  the  entertainment  finally 
palled  on  him  he  would  throw  away  his  cigar  and  the  man  with 
the  rope  would  stop,  for  the  end  of  the  cigar  was  the  signal  for 
the  end  of  the  beating. 

The  slaves  are  wakened  at  3.45  in  the  morning, 
and  their  work  begins  as  soon  as  they  can  get  to  it. 
Their  work  in  the  fields  ends  when  it  is  too  dark  to 
see  any  more,  and  sometimes  in  the  yard  extends  till 
long  into  the  night.  They  get  only  one  meal  a  day, 
consisting  of  beans,  tortillas  and  fish. 


CIVIC  TEACHING  IN  JAPAN. 
In  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service 
Institution  appears  a  paper  by  Sir  Alexander 
Bannerman  on  the  creation  of  the  Japanese  national 
spirit.  He  finds  its  secret  in  the  education  of  the 
child  from  the  earliest  in  the  idea  of  duty.  He 
says  : — 

In  the  elementary  course  it  is  laid  down  that  the  children 
shall  be  instructed  by  means  of  examples  in  filial  piety, 
obedience  to  elders,  affection  and  friendship,  frugality,  industry, 
modesty,  fidelity  and  courage,  and  also  in  some  of  their  duties 
towards  society  and  the  Slate.  Here,  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  child's  education,  we  meet  the  word  "duty,"  and  although 
it  has  been  said  before,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  duly 
is  the  keynote  of  Japanese  morals.  The  word  "rights"  does 
not  appear  in  the  syllabus.  Even  when  treating  of  the  franchise, 
it  is  not  spoken  of  as  the  "  Kight  to  vote,"  but  the  "  Duty  of 
voting." 

Everyone  admits  that  not  the  least  important  part  of  a 
nation's  training  is  tin  education  of  its  girls,  and  the  object 
which  the  Japanese  have  set  themselves  to  attain  is,  in  their 
own  words,  to  convert  their  girls  into  "Good  wives  and  wise 
mothers."  Both  boys  and  girls  arc  to  be  trained  so  as  t,. 
"  Make  them  value  public  virtues,  and  foster  the  spirit  of 
loyalty  and  patriotism." 

The  general  purpose  of  tin-  system  is  to  begin  by  teaching  the 
infant  its  duties  at  home  and  in  everyday  life,  and  as  its  intelli- 
gence develops  to  go  on  to  more  advanced  social  questions, 
keeping  all  the  time  in  the  foreground   the  dominant  idi 

nee  to  nip  riors,  filial  piety,  loyalty  to  the  Emperor,  and 
1  11  liing  is  aided  by  givirt 

from  history  "t  the  various  virtues  which  are  t"  Be  fostered. 
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THE  LABOUR   PARTY  IN  AUSTRALIA. 
The  Dean  of  Perth  (W.A.)  writes  a  very  vivid  and 
graphic  description  in  CornhUl  of  Perth  and  \V. 
Australia.     He  comments  upon  the  singular  ab 

of  interest  in  politics.     He  says  : — 

Thi'  matter  is  left  to  those,  who  have  seats,  those  who 
seats,  in  !  the  I  abour  party.  Those  who  know  say  thai  the 
i  party  is  the  only  party  which  has  ideas,  tn  that  the 
rest  live  by  being  ami- Labour.  But  it  would  puzzle 
man  to  say  precisely  what  are  the  ideas  of  the  Labour  party, 
and  precisely  whom  it  represents.  It  can  hardly  represent 
the  great  mass  of  the  manual  workers,  or  it  would  >w< 

at  election  limes.  All  that  one  can  say  aboul  it  is  that 
the  Labour  parly  i^  very  highly  organised,  and  tends  to  turn  its 
DOminees  into  delegates  rather  than  repr<  sentatives,  and  that  tire 
other  parlies  contain  the  strongest  and  ablest  individual  men  and 
leaders. 


THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  LABOUR  PARTY. 
In  The  State  of  South  Africa  for  June  Dr.  C.  II. 
Haggar,  General  Secretary  of  the  South  African 
Labour  Party,  writes  on  organised  labour  as  a  poli- 
tical factor.  In  his  article  there  is  much  more  of 
literary  brilliance  than  we  are  accustomed  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  plain  and  unadorned  eloquence  of 
Labour  men  in  the  Home  country.  Dr.  Haggar 
declares : — 

A  Labour  Congress  in  South  Africa  is  probably  as  fine  a  dis- 
I  talent,  critii  al  acumen,  ripe  experience,  and  strength  oi 
character  as  can  be  I  und  in  any  gathering  in  the  land,  not 
excluding  our  legislative  halls.  Time  and  again,  when  the 
Labour  policy  has  been  expounded,  and  the  political  platform 
set  forth,  even  to  hostile  audiences,  the  edge  of  hostility  has 
turned  into  a  weapon  of  defence.  When  the  Labour 
Members    first   appeared   in    the    Natal    Parliament    they   were 

I  upon  with  something  not  far  removed  from  cont< 
they   were  certainly   not   welcomed.     They  were  found    I 
gentlemen    in    deportment,    refined    in    manners,    scholarly    in 
speech,  up  to  date  in  information,  irr  ability  not  behind  thi 
The  work  they  were  able  to  do  secured  to  them  esteem  from 
both  sides  of  the  House.     They  cared  not  to  be 
serve  or  save  the  State.      Probably  as  much  could  be  said  of  the 
Labour  Members  in  the  Transvaal. 

Dr.  Haggar  says  that  in  the  first  Labour  Pro- 
gramme ever  set  forth  in  South  Africa,  "  Federation 

of  South  Africa  under   the    Imperial   power"  was  set 
it  proposition.     Dr.   Haggar  tells  how 

in   January,    19,10,   the   South   African   Labour    Tarty 
was  formally  launched.      He  says  : — 

In  the  political  Labour  ranks  are  men  of  the  best  intellL, 
'1'he  discipline  is  without  a  superior.  The  policy  stands  out  iir 
the  boldest  relief.  The  platform  is  one  which  commands  the 
allegiance  of  the  best  and  boldest  thinkers  of  the  time.  And 
the  party,  notwithstanding  the  ungenerous  treatment  meted  out 
in  the  past,  intends  to  be  a  political,  aye,  and  a  recognised 
political  power. 

He  somewhat  pooh-poohs  the  avowed  Socialistic 
object  of  the  party,  which,  he  says,  does  not  command 
the  support  of  the  Labour  Party.  He  goes  on  to 
say  : — 

The  real  and  present  aim  of  the  South  African  Labour  Parly 
may  lie  stated   as  follows  :  (a)  the   effective  organisation  of  the 

of  labour ;  (/>)  with  a  view  to  securing  a re  equitable 

l  ;  ation  in   Parliament;  (.-•)  in  ordei   to 

such  reforms  as  shall  be  decided  upon  at  conferences  which  may 


from  time  to  time.      It  is  not  the  inten- 
i  the  political  Labour  1  whilst 

gazing  at  the  moon. 

He  further  states  that,  well  organised,  the  working 
classes  could  carry  probably  on<  thud  of  the  seats  in 
South  Africa.  At  the  very  lowest  it  is  estimated  that 
Labour  should  return  twelve  men  to  the  i  nion  Parlia- 
ment. Dr.  Haggar  will  doubtless  be  heard  ol  in 
Imperial  history  before  long. 


THE  RAILWAY  EMPIRES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.    C.    M.    Keys   contributes    to    the    World's 

Work  for  June  a  most  interesting  articli  on  American 

Railways.  It  is  entitled  "After  I  l.irriinan,"  and 
gives  the  latest  particulars  as  to  the  great  Railway 
Empires  that  have  grown  up  in  the  I  nited  States. 
II    summarises  the  facts  in  the  following  table  :— 
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THE  COMPETENT  AND  THE  CROWD. 

M.  Gustavb  ii  R>\.  author  of  "The  Psychology 
of  Crowds,"  contributes  to  the  American  Ei1ucalion.il 
v  an  article  under  the  above  heading.  He 
insists  that  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
modern  civilisation  is  "  the  increase  of  difference  of 
mental  capacity  and  consequently  of  social  position." 
The  progress  of  technical  skill  by  its  increasing  com- 
plication demands  such  vast  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge,  such  bold  initiative,  and  judgments  so  sure 
that  only  surpassingly  gifted  minds  may  rise  to  such 
great  heights.  l>ut  while  the  capacity  of  those  who 
direct  has  increased,  that  of  those  who  execute  finds 
If  diminished. 

THE    RULE   OF    THE    MANY    AND    FITNESS    OF    FEW. 

He  says  : — 

It  is  certainly  exasperating  for  mimls  dominated  by  the 
a  for  equality  to  see  the  rile  of  the  select  few  increase 
in  importance  to  such  an  extent  that  the  world  cannot  do 
without  them.  This  phenomenon,  however,  is  inevitable.  If 
we  examine  separately  all  the  elements  of  a  civilisation  we  shall 
soon  see  the  importance  of  the  competent.  To  them  alone  are 
due  the  scientific,  artistic,  and  industrial  progress  which  make 
the  strength  of  a  country  and  the  prosperity  of  thousands  of 
toilers.  If  a  workman  to-day  earns  three  times  more  than  he 
did  a  century  ago,  and  enjoys  comforts  unknown  to  a  nobleman 
of  the  time  of  Louis  X1Y  ,  he  owes  it  solely  to  the  competent 
working  for  him  much  more  th  rks  lor  them. 

N  vertheless,  for  some  reason  unexplained  by  him, 
M.  le  Bon  recognises  that  the  dogma  of  popular 
sovereignty  must  be  accepted.  He  consoles  himself 
by  saying  that  this  dogma  is  no  more  absurd  than  the 
religious  dogmas  by  which  men  have  guided  their 
lives,  and  adds  cynically,  "  It  seems  as  if  the  human 
mind  adapts  itself  more  easily  to  absurd  ideas  than  to 
rational  ones."  Popular  government,  therefore,  cannot 
be  checked. 

Jil.MOCRACY    REALLY    AN    OLIGARCHY. 

It  is  rather  the  part  of  the  competent  to  adapt 
themselves  to  popular  government,  and  to  regulate 
and  direct  the  fantasies  of  the  greater  number,  as  an 
engineer  regulates  and  controls  the  force  of  a  torrent. 
Until  proper  education  in  psychology  of  crowds  is 
vouchsafed  to  the  competent  "  we  must  live  with  ihi 
crowd  and  learn  to  understand  them."  He  points 
out : — 

It    is  only   in    appearance  that    the   millions   rule.      M 
governments  are  not  really  popular  governments,  but  take  their 
direction  from  an  oligarchy  of  leaders.     As  th< 
•  ■pinion,    it   is   important  to  know  how  they  create   it.     The 
•  the  psychology  of  the  crowd  seems 
plain. 

IN    PRAISE    OF    <  REDULITY 

The  crowd,  he  adds,  despises  the  men  that  truckle 
to  it.  and  has  an  intense  contempt  for  weakness. 
They  must  recognise  the  emotional  quality  and 
ility  of  the  popular  mind,  as  well  as  the  value  of 
tion.  Somewhat  sardonically  he  concludes  that 
we  must  not  despise  credulity,  lor  credulity  makes 
faith  : — 

have 

ironi  nothin  werful  empires  have  been  built 

up.    It  i  redulity  which  makes  taitii  possible,  which 


ves  tradition,  and  which  upholds  the  greatnc ss  of  a  country. 
Faith  in  an  ideal,  faith  in  our  country,  faith  in  the  future — all 
those  pivots  of  our  mental  life  have  credulity  as  their  guardian. 
5  who  lose  all  faith,  lose  with  the  loss  of  their  belief  in 
a  soul  all  motives  of  action.  The  future  does  not  belong  to 
them  ;  social  institutions  are  destroyed  ;  they  decline  from  day 
to  day  and  soon  take  their  place  among  the  forgotten  races 
en  marked  by  an  all-destroying  scepticism. 


"THE     UNTOUCHABLES:" 
A  Plea  by  Lajpat  Rai. 

Tuts  is  the  phrase  used  by  Lala  Lajpat  Rai  in  the 
Indian  Review  for  the  depressed  classes,  otherwise 
the  low-caste  and  out-caste.  It  is  an  expressive 
phrase,  and  one  that  may  be  expected  to  pass  into 
vogue.  Mr.  Lajpat  Rai  rejoices  that  the  necessity 
of  taking  some  steps  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  depressed  classes  and  uplifting  the  untouch- 
ables from  their  present  wretched  condition  has 
begun  to  be  recognised  so  well  and  so  widely.  The 
heart  of  the  nation  seems  to  have  been  touched. 
The  movement  is  no  more  ridiculed,  he  says,  but 
it  is  being  seriously  opposed  by  the  most  bigoted 
of  the  orthodox.  He  insists  that  the  elevation  of 
the  untouchables  is  essential  to  national  advance. 
He  pointedly  remarks  : — 

The  keynote  to  the  whole  situation  is  social  efficiency. 
There  can  be  no  tta/irn  without  it.  Yoa  may  cry,  you  may 
shriek,  you  may  howl,  but  the  one  is  a  condition  precedent 
of  the  other.  Social  efficiency,  needed  to  make  us  a  nation, 
cannot  be  achieved  without  the  co-operation  of  the  cl 
known  as  the  depressed  classes. 

There  can  be  no  unity,  no  solidarity,  so  long  as  they  are  what 
they  arc  at  present.  They  must  come  up  and  occupy  their 
proper  place  in  the  social  hierarchy  before  we  can,  with  perfect 
truth,  call  ourselves  a  nation.  At  present  they  are  nowhere. 
They  are  with  us,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  not  of  us. 

Within  the  Arya  Samaj  the  converted  untouchables 
are  easily  assimilated,  and  in  a  short  time  become 
indistinguishable  from  other  touchable  Hindus.  But 
outside  of  the  Arya  Samaj  nothing  is  being  done  for 
the  untouchables.  "  People  seem  to  care  more  for 
legislative  councils  and  other  things  of  that  nature 
than  for  the  danger  which  the  Hindu  community  runs 
by  neglecting  its  backward  classes.  What  is  most 
urgently  meded  for  this  class  is  education,  which  will 
produce  leaders  and  reformers  from  among  them- 
selves."   

South  African  Kopjes. 
Margaret  L.  Woods,  in  her  fascinating  "  Pastels 

under  the  Southern  (  ross,"  describes  in  Cornhiil  in  a 
prose  poem  her  arrival  at  Cape  Town  and  journey  by 
rail  to  Rhodesia.  She  is  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  wonderful  colour  effects  on  the  veldt.  She 
says  :  — 

i  near  the  koj  tary  or  linked  in  mountain  walls, 

are  grey  and  green,  like  the  high  parts'  range, 

where  the  heather  does   nol  grow  ;  seen  far  off  they  are  half  the 
i    on  Nature'    |  For  these  simple  features  of  the 

earth,  almost  as  little  \   rii      as  the  black  and  whit 
I  iano,  ate,  as  it  were,  tl  i    keyboard  of  a  mighty  instrument,  on 
which  the  African  heavens  are  for  ever  playing  in  endles 
cession  their  fugues  and   symphonies  of  colour,  gay,  gloomy, 
pensrVe, 


Photograph  fy] 
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GEORGE  MEREDITH  ON  JOHN  BULL 

—  Asti    l'i:l  Dl  '■■■  0  ID  ? 

In    the   latest   instalment  of  "Celt   and   Saxon" 

ring  in   the  Fortnightly  Review,  Mr.   Meredith 

teristii    diatribe    against 

John    Bull.      He   paints   the   old   gentleman   as   he 

us   to   the   Celtic   brotherhood,  ol   whom   Mr. 

Meredith  was  one. 

JOHN    BUL1  M.F. 

He  says  of  John  Bull  :  — 

lisbmen  of  I  nol    relish   him.     For  men  with 

in  blood  in  '  the  rubicund  grotesque, 

with  his  unimpressionable  front  and  his  noisy  benevolence  of 
pocket,    his  fits   »>f  horned    fi  lapses  of  hard- 

hearted ness,  is  a  shame  and  a  loathing.  These  execrate  bim 
as  the  lull  len  Calf  <>f  heathenish  worship.     Think 

a  little  upon  the  ideas  of  un|  -  regarding  him.     You 

tell   us   they  are   yon  :  accurately,    they  affirm,   succinctly  they 
li  -,  lame  bulk,  spasms  of  alarm  and 
ii  the  weaker ;  1 1 i  —  imperviousness  to  whatsoever  docs  not 
I    him    with    a    cake  or   a  fist,   his 
tion  of  his  habitual  indulgences,   his  peculiar 
of  nightmare.     Tiny  swear  to  hi-  perfi  i  i  personification 
of  your  moods,  your  g  ],,  which  their  inconsiderate 

spleen  would  have  us  take  for  unmixedly  Saxon. 
JOHN    BUtX    Oil  liiM    UPWARDS. 

Addressing  himself  to  the   English,   Mr.  Meredith 

adjures  them  to  abjure  John  Bull  and  ail  his  works: — 

Ah,    then,    seek    to    be  loved,    and   banish  Bull.      Relieve 

in  a  future  and  banish  that  gross  obscuration  of  you.     Decline 

lerman  stand  any  longer    for 

the  national  man.      Speaking  to  tile  brain  of  the  country,  one 

ii   oi  a  resolute  sign  from   it  to  dismiss  the 

brainh  B  nish  him  your  revels  and  your  debatiogs,  prohibit 

him   your    Christmas,    lend   no   ear   either  to  his  panics  pi    his 

;  do  not  report  him  at 
all,  and  he  will  soon  subside  into  his  domestic,  varied  by  pot- 
house, privacy.  '1'he  brain  should  lead,  if  there  be  a  brain. 
Once  free  of  him,  you  will  know  that  tor  half  a  century  you 
have  appeared  bottom  upward  to  mankind.  And  yon  have 
woudered  at  the  absence  of  love  for  you  tinder  so  astounding  a 
presentation. 

FREDERIC   GREENWOOD. 

Mr.  Meredith  then  introduces  a  full-length  portrait 
of  a  journalist  whom  he  calls  Richard  Rockoey,  hut 
who  will  b.e  recognised  at  once  as  Frederic  Green- 
:,  founder  of  the  Pall  Mall  GazettevoA  the  St. 
Jamefs  Gazette.  "Among  the  patriotic  of  stout 
English  substance  who  blew  in  the  trumpet  of  the 
country,  Richard  Rockney  takes  the  front  rank."  A 
journalist  altogetht  r  given  up  to  his  craft,  he  was  a 
man  of  for  a  trenchant  worker, 

lie  was  profoundly  nui  less  than  eminently  the  lover 
nf  Great  Britain.  He  was  in  one  bet  physician,  her 
spiritual  director,  her  man  at  aims  : — 

!  he  been  an  adulator  of  Bull.      Hi-  defects,  as  well 

advantages  as  a  polilii  i  him  this  virtue. 

I        '  uig  on  a  future,  be  could  not  do  homage  to  the  bi 

simulacrum  of  the  present.    In  the  season  of  prosperity  Rockney 

i  the  old  fellow  with  the  iri-i,  he  was  breeding  for  us; 

ition  e <1  no  English  toi 

and  the  lie  ery.     Our  monun 

he  pointed  out  unceasingly  as  at  a 

.    freemen   out   of  the  meanest  in  theii 

I'o  mil  i  might 

■  :    !;•"  kney   was    the 


lot,    I  w  ii    i     him.      Woe  to  the  country  as  well  if 
ney's  directions  for  steering  were  unheeded.     "  Ro 

lias  the  tone  ol  a  man  d  1  of  the  dictatorship." 

lilt:    SECRET   OF    HIS    SUCCKSS. 

Mr.  Meredith  speaks  enthusiastically  of  the  readi- 
ness of  Rockney's  pen  to  support  our  nobler  patriotic 
impulses,  his  relish  of  the  bluff  besides  : — 

His  eye  »;- on  our  commerce,  on  oui  law,  on  out 

and  alleys,  our  army  ami   navy,  our  colonies,  the  vaster 
than  the  island   England,  and  still  he  would   be  busy  pi 
up  needles  and  threads  in   the   island.     Deeds  of  valoui 

<  owardice  :  how  one  man  stood  against 
a  host  for  law  or  humanity,  how  crowds  looked  on  at  the  i 
of  a  woman,  how  a  good   fight  was  maintained  in  some  sly  ring 
between  two  of  equal   brawn  :  and  manufacturers  were  v 
of  the  i  their  iniquities,  Government  was  lashed 

for  sleeping  upon  shaky  ordinances,  colonists  were  gibbeted  for 
the  maltreating  of  natives  :  the  ring  and  fervour  of  the  notes  on 
daily  events  told  of  Rockney's  hand  upon  the  national  heart — 

faint,  an  enforced,  reluctant  indication  of  our  no1 
tlie  men  we  were.      Bui    ill"  all,  the  main  secret  was  his  arl  of 
writing  round  En  id  of  laborious  Latinised  peri 

and  the  secret  of  the  art  was  his  meaning  what  he  said.  It  was 
the  personal  throb. 


HOUSE  INSCRIPTIONS. 

In  an  article  on  Country  Texts  and  Mottoes,  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Sidney  Heath  to  the  June-  number  of 
the  Country  Jfcm,-,  is  quoted  the  inscription  em- 
blazoned in  Old  English  characters  round  the  ban- 
queting hall  of  Knebworth.     It  runs  : — 

l  Lead  the  rede  of  this  old  roof  tree. 

Here  he  trust  fast.      Opinion  free. 

Knightly  right  hand.     Christian  knee. 

Worth  in  all.      Wit  in  some. 

Laughter  open.      Slander  dumb. 

Hearth  where  rooted  friendships  grow, 

Sate  as  altar  even  to  foe. 

And  the  -|.,iil,i  that  upwards  go 

\\  hen  the  hearth  flame  dies  below, 

If  thy  sap  in  them  may  be, 

1  ear  no  winter,  old  roof  tree. 

In  1820.  when  a  new  bridge  was  built  across  Wey- 
mouth  Harbour,  many   old  houses  were  demolished, 

and  on  the  wall  of  one  of  them  was  painted   in  good 
Tudor  lettering  the  following  inscription  : — 

our  Qucene  Elizabeths, 
11  happie  days  ; 

i  graunl  her  grace  to 

ir  in  His  most  holie  w 

A.  Dom.  1577. 

Almshouse  inscriptions  form  a  class,  by  themselves, 
Tin-  most  common  is  ''God'*  Providence  is  mine 
Inheritance."  Over  the  entrance  to  the  Whitgifl 
Hospital  at  Croydon  we  read  "  Qui  dat  pauperi  non 
indigebit"  (lie  who  giveth  to  the  poor  shall  not 
want),  and  on  Hall's  almshouses  at  Bradford-on-Avon 
is  "  I  »eo  et  Pauperibus  "  (For  God  and  the  poor). 

Cassirr's  for  June  is  a  good  number.  The  paper 
on  vanadium  steel  has  been  mentioned  separately. 
Mr.  I  >.  A.  Willey  illustrates  the  wonders  of  engineer- 
ing works  in  concrete,  and  Mr.  I,.  Wiener  gtv 
delightfully -illustrated  paper  on  the  railways  of 
Brazil. 
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WHO    IS  LORD  ESHER? 
The  Man  Who  Gets  Things  Done. 

\\\  T.  Stead,  writing  in  the  Worlds  Work,  tn     to 

answer  the    question,  "  Who    is    Lord    Esher?"    1  >y 

ribing    in    outline    the   character   of  one  of  the 

most  interesting,  original  and  influential  of  the  public 

men  of  our  time. 

A.N    INCARNATE   PARADOX. 
I  ord  Esher  is  a  man  of  original  genius  who  has  carved  out 
i  unique  place  in  the  world  of  affairs,  and  who  in 
discarded  almost  all  the  usual  steps  and  stairs  by 
which  in  this  country  men  ascend  to  the  highest  positions.      He 
runs  after  nothing,  hut  all  things  seem  to  run  alter  him.     He 
accomplish'  j  without  any  apparent  exertion.     He  i 

i,  but  he  has  reformed  the  Aiiny  ;  nor  a  sailor,  1ml 
he  has  done  more  than  almost  any  landsman  to  keep  up  the 
strength  of  the  first  line  of  our  defence. 

1  Drd   Esher  i-  an  incarnate  paradox.     In  a  country  where 
eloquence  is  theeasii   ■  road  to  power  he  makes  no  attempt  at 
I  :  times,   but   he  never  takes  part  in 

thi  tournament  of  political  debate  in  which  almost  all  men  are 
compelled  to  win  their  -purs.  No  man  ever  played  less  to  the 
gallery.  Mr  uses  no  burning  words  to  sway  the  fierce 
democracy.  He  is  seldom  seen  on  a  platform  and  never  in  a 
pulpit.  He  is  in  some  quarters  supposed  to  be  a  courtier  par 
■nee,  but  few  men  whom  I  know  are  as  free  from  the 
glamour  of  Courts  or  less  fascinated  by  the  paraphernalia  and 
gold  and  silver  stickery  of  Royal  pageantry. 

WII  \l     HE    MIGHT    HAVE   BEEN. 

In  a  democratic  age  he  has  never  identified  himself  with  any 
populai  movi  mi  nl  connected  with  trade  unions,  popular  educa- 
tion, or  social  reform.  He  has  never  been  even  an  Under- 
Secretary  of  Stale,  but  he  has  refused  the  highest  offices  in  the 
gill  of  the  Crown.  He  might  have  been  Secretary  of  War  in 
of  Mi.  Haldane,  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  or 
Viceroy  i"r  rndia.  Bui  he  would  have  none  of  these  things. 
He  has  served  and  done  excellent  service,  too,  as  the  permanent 
official  when  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  was  rebuilding 

London  and  burying  and  crowning  monarchs.     But  m ■  is 

less  of  a  bureaucrat.  He  stands  outside  alone,  but  not  aloof 
from  parties  and  their  ambitions,  He  has  made  a  place  for 
himself  which  no  one  but  he  could  occupy.  Hence  it  is  that 
all  nu-n  say  :  Who  the  devil  is  Lord  Esher? 

And  the  answer  to  the  enigma  is:  Lord  Esher  is  the  man 
who  gels  things  done. 

THE     I  I   '    I      1  "III)    ESHER. 

The  true  I. ord  Esher,  an  fond,  is  a  man  of  letters— devbted  in 
Plato,  i"  Words«  irth,  to  George  Eliot,  with  a  strong  penchant 
for  the  theatre,  gi  lation  upon  recondite  problems  of 

faith  and  morals,  but  ever  impelled  into  political  affairs  by  the 
desire  for  power  and  knowled   - 

When  a  young  man  he  made  this  entry  in  his 
diary  : — 

"  I  went  to  the  Louvre  and  spent  a  morning  happily  looking 
at  the  beautiful  things.  Then  1  went  to  the  sculpture  gallery, 
ant]  passed  through  a  stage  of  stormy  emotion." 

From  which  it  will  he  seen  that  beneath  the  serene  calm  of 
Lord  Esher's  manner  there  glow  subterranean  fires.  He  well 
ision:— "A  man  should  dedicate  himself  to 
statesmanship  and  not  be  ashamed  of  enthusiasm." 

Ill  Esher  has  never  lacked  enthusiasm,  although  it  is  often 
nol  evoked  by  the  IT  idols  of  the  market-place. 

His   i  I  RAINING. 

Hi  is, 'however,  a  Catholic  and  eclectic  nature,  and  his 
spiritual    training    seems  to  have  been  shared    between    G 

Eliot  on  the  ;:  hi  I  at       Mill  on  the  other  band,  with  . 

of   Newman.     In  e   ».i.  the  son  of    i  Conservative 

,  wdio   became  a   Liberal   on   other   than   foreign  grounds, 

who  was  always  strongly  attracted  towards  Beaconsficld   and 


i  tone,  and  whose  entry  into  active  political  life 

Lord  Harrington's   secretary,  at  a  time  when,  as  he 

frankly  said,  "To  remain  a  Liberal   is  a   great    trial    to 
interested  patriotic  politician." 

There  is  in  him,  therefore,  an  atavisti,    tendency  to  re\ 
the  false  gods  of  the  Beaconsfieldian  tradition.     This,  coupled 
if :  i  null  with  the  rougher,  rudei  political  fori  esof  out 
time     with  the  personality  of  the  Labour  party,  lor  instance,  be 
hi-  almost  no  point  of  contact — constitute  the  chief  elemi  i 

which  allowance  has  to  be  made   in  weighing   the  judgu ' 

his  singularly  well-balanced  mind. 

The    World's  Work  also    publishes   from   another 
hand  an  appreciative  sketch  of  Lady  Esher 


F.   E.    SMITH,    K.C.,    M.P. 
In  the  London  Magazine,  Mr.  John  Foster  Fraser 
gives  a   sketch  of  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith,   M.P.     He  gives 
this  account  of  his  origin  : — 

The  elder  Smith  ran  away  from  [home  when  he  was  a  lad  of 
seventeen.  He  joined  the  Army  ;  be  went  to  India  and  fought 
on  the  North-West  frontier  ;  he  became  sergeant-major  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  Later  on  he  managed  a  theatre,  and  taught 
Latin  and  Greek  to  officers'  children.  He  returned  home,  and 
bei  one  a  land-agent.  Then  he  became  a  barrister.  He  advanced 
to  Mayor  of  Birkenhead,  but,  within  a  year  of  reaching  that 
dignity,  be  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-two. 

One  understands  therefore  the  kind  of  personality  the  elder 
Smith  passed  on  to  his  son.  When  the  father  died,  Mr.  F.  E. 
Smith's  family  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  something  approach- 
ing straitened  circumstances.  He  himself  attended  the  local 
grammar-school,  and  there  won  an  open  classical  scholarship 
which  carried  him  to  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  The  clever- 
ni  'I  the  boy  provided  a  university  training.  At  Oxford  he 
literally  snapped  up  scholarships  of  all  sorts.  He  became  a 
Fellow,  a  lecturer  to  various  colleges,  and  he  also  earned  money 
by  travelling  about  the  country  as  a  University  Extension 
lecturer  on  Modern  History.  Even  as  an  undergraduate  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a  sparkling  speaker  at  the  Union. 

The  writer  remarks  on  the  strong  personal  friend- 
ship between  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  and  Mr.  F.  E. 
Smith,  who  have  gone  holidays  together,  and  Mr. 
Smith's  little  son  is  called  Winston.  He  describes 
Mr.  Smith  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  personalities 
in  the  country.  

AN  ENGLISH  POMPEII. 
Mr.  William  Hyde,  in   the  J \rll  Mall  Magazine^ 
describes  the  unearthing  of  the  buried  city  of  Verulam. 

I le  says  : — 

Hard  by  (he  old  Hertfordshire  city  of  St.  Albans,  in 
miles  north  of  busy  modern  London,  lies  one  of  these  imperial 
marks — the  buried  Roman  city  of  Verulam,  buried  bei 
epiiet,  pastoral  meadows  and  fields  of  growing  turnips,  a  city 
that  was  as  large  as,  if  not  larger  than,  Pompeii,  and  almost 
identical  in  plan.  And  now  the  Society  "I  Antiquaries  (having 
obtained  the  consent  of  Lord  Verulam,  owning  these  pastoral 
lawns)  is  about  to  uncover  to  the  light  of  these  days  what 
rrai, lins  of  the  past,  and  by  removing  the  earth  above  will 
gradually  reveal  to  us  a  specimen  of  "town  planning"  of 
eighteen  centuries  ago — an  object  of  educational  importance  to 
the  unlearned,  a  fascination  to  the  antiquary,  and  a  new  sensa- 
tion for  Londoners. 

The  conquered  Brilon,  the  Roman    law,    the   hard    rule 

cast,   all  were   there,  and    lins.     we    know;  lull   now  the 

■  I     Antiquaries   is  to   reveal    lo   us   the   actual  scent, 

ild,  il  ■   mi  1 1  '-I  ,  utensils    and    ecoi 

Former  excavations  have  revealed  works  tance, 

rich   marble  ,   pavements,  coins,  pottery,  and  other   indications 

of  high  Roman  civilisation, 
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THE  MOST  DANGEROUS  ANIMAL  IN  THE  WORLD. 
I'm,  Common  1  [ousi  -Fly  ! 

Mr.  Daniel  D.  Jackson,  the  Nen  York  Muni- 
cipal bacteriologist,  contributes  a  very  interesting 
article  to  the  American  Review  of  Reviews  upon  the 
disease-carrying  house-fly,  which,  he  declares,  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  pests  in  the  world.  After 
reading  his  article  and  a  companion  paper  that  appears 
in  the  American  Magazine,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Hopkins 
Adams,  on  Injurious  Insects,  we  must  almost  come 
to  believe  that  Nero,  instead  of  being  gibbeted  for 
killing  Hies  when  he  was  a  boy,  ought  to  have  been 
canonised. 

Mr.  Adams  declares  that  while  the  mosquito  alone 
kills  more  than  one  thousand  people  annually  in  the 
United  States,  and  seriously  impairs  the  health  of 
three  million  more,  this  lethal  record  is  far  eclipsed 
by  the  slaughter  done  by  the  common  house-fly  in 
propagating  typhoid  and  tuberculosis.  Mr.  Jackson 
says  the  chief  specialities  of  the  house-fly  are  now 
known  to  be  the  transmission  of  intestinal  diseases, 
typhoid  fever,  cholera,  and  diarrhoea.  But  it  also 
may  very  possibly  carry  tuberculosis,  anthrax,  diph- 
theria, ophthalmia,  smallpox,  and  swine  fever. 

THE    CARRIERS    OF    DISEASE, 

The  amount  of  bacteria  that  one  fly  can  carry  varies 
from  250  to  6,600,000,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  accumulate  bacteria  is  phenomenal.  Flies  have 
been  captured  and  cleaned,  and  then  allowed  to  walk 
over  infected  mat.  rial,  and  one  fly  captured  in  New 
York  last  summer  was  found  to  be  carrying  in  his 
mouth  and  on  his  legs  over  j 00,000  fecal  bacteria. 

Regarded  in   the   light  of  recent  knowledge,  says 
Mr.  Jackson,  the  fly  is  more  dangerous  than  the  tiger 
or  the  cobra,  and  may  easily  be  classed  the  world  over 
as  the  most  dangerous  animal  on  earth.     It  is  one  of 
the  chief  agents  in  the  spread  of  Asiatic  cholera,  and 
is  largelj  responsible  Lfor  the  infection  of  milk  with 
typhoid  fever  germs.       Mr.   Jackson   calculates   that 
tses  transmitted  through  the  agency  of  the  house- 
fly cut  short  the  average  span  of  life   in  the  United 
by  at  least  two  years.     During  a  generation 
this  means  a  loss  of  4,000,000  lives  of  the  present 
th,  and  a  money  loss  ol  lour  thousand 
millions  Sterling.      In   the  Spanish  War,  r,ooo  out  of 
2,100  deaths  resulted  from  typhoid   fever  comrauni- 
by  flies. 

who   WILL    KILL   THE    FLY? 

A  vigorous  campaign   is   being  opened  against  the 

house  By  in  New  York, and  a  1  For  the 

thorough  screening  of  all  public  kitchens,  restaurants 

and    dining-rooms.      As   for  killing   out  flies,  that  is 

ill   proposition,  seeing  thai  one  fl) 
a  hundred  and  twenty  eggs,  and  at  the  end  ol 

the  family  produced  ' 1  thai   single  hatching 

mounts  up  to  sextilhons. 

In  Mr.  Adan  papei  describing  the  war  upon 
injurious  insects,  he  points  out  that  the  problem  lor 
suppressing  the  noxious  ones  and  fostering  the  us<  ful 


ones  by  the  expert  culture  of  insect  parasites  has 
become  quite  a  science.  Every  insect  has  its  own 
specific  enemy  or  enemies.  Ladybirds  are  invaluable 
as  policemen  for  extirpating  noxious  insects.  Insect 
emigration  has  been  the  curse  of  American  agriculture. 
Of  the  seventy-two  1  1  e  insects  which  destroy 

millions  of  dollars  annually  thirty-five  have  been 
imported  from  abroad.  Setting  an  insect  to  catch  an 
insect  is  the  science  of  parasitology. 

SEEKING    ITS    FATAL    PARAS]  I  E. 

The  moment  an  imported  insect  shows  signs  of 
becoming  formidable,  experts  trace  it  from  country  to 
country  until  they  find  a  region  where  it  has  been 
known  for  a  long  time,  but  has  never  reached  the 
proportions  of  a  pest.  In  such  a  place  they  are 
pretty  sure  to  find  a  parasite  which  is  keeping  the 
depredator  down.  They  then  import  that  parasite, 
and  the  problem  is  solved. 

The  orange  orchards  ol  California  were  simply 
being  wiped  out  by  the  Australian  scale,  but  by 
importing  a  hundred  small  red-and-black  ladybirds 
the  scale  was  exterminated  in  two  years.  Six  lady- 
birds imported  into  Egypt  have  checked  the  Egyptian 
scale.  The  cotton  boll-weevil,  which  arrived  in  Texas 
from  Mexico,  has  cost  that  State  over  two  and  a  half 
millions  a  year  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  They  are 
fighting  them  at  present  by  the  introduction  of  the 
ichneumon  fly,  which  has  killed  off  from  fifty  to  sixty 
per  cent,  of  the  destructive  weevil. 

to  save  ^60,000,000. 

In  an  ordinary  year  the  Hessian  fly  causes  a  loss 
to  the  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  estimated  at 
four  millions  sterling  per  annum.  They  have  dis- 
covered, however,  a  winged  midget,  which  being 
imported  and  colonised,  succeeded  in  destroying  the 
larva:  of  the  Hessian  fly.  Mr.  Adams  suggests  that 
wherever  a  parasite  is  discovered  which  is  no  use  in 
the  locality  to  which  it  belongs,  an  inquiry  should 
be  made  as  to  where  it  is  needed  elsewhere. 

The  parasite  for  the  house-fly  has  not  yet  been 
discovered.  If  a  parasite  could  he  found  that  could 
kill  out  the  house  !l\  and  the  mosquito,  Mr.  Adam:; 
estimates  that  sixty  millions  sterling  would  not  be  an 
over-estimate  of  tin  1  onsequent  saving  in  human  life 
and  earning  power,  plus  the  increased  value  of  real 
estate.  

CcissclFs  for  July  is  full  of  didactic  morals.  Miss 
E.  S.  Chesser  writes  on  the  secret  of  happiness,  and 
tells  how  to  keep  worry  at  hay.  Rev.  H.  W.  Horwill 
speaks  of  the  saving  of  time  and  losing  it,  urging  the 
proper  adjustment  ol  rest,  recreation,  and  work. 
Miss  Isabel  Brooke  \lder  asks, "  Are  we -spoiling  our 
children?"  and  conn  -  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are. 
There  is  much  in  hi  1  that  would  be  well  worth 

reading  by  grown-up  n  and  by  parents.      I 

are  suggestions  of  the  summer-time.     A  very  delight- 

lure  i-  photographic     studies   of  summer    seems 
in  rural  England,  with  appropriate  citations  of  poetry. 
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THE  NEWFOUNDLAND  FISHERIES. 

The  Question    Before   the    Hague   Court. 

Mr.  McGrath,  of  Newfoundland,  contributed  to 
the  American  Review  of  Reviews  3.n  article  which  ably 
summarised  the  questions  now  being  tried  before  the 
Hague  Court.     Mr.  McGrath  said : — 

The  questions  involved  are  varied  and  important.  The 
liberties  conferred  l>y  the  treaty  of  1S1S  were  idled  to  the 
"inhabitants"  of  the  United  States.  The  first  point  to  be 
decided    is   what   is    meant   by  the  word    "inhabitants."     Can 

els  flying  the  American  flag  employ  fishermen  not 
residing  in  the  United  States,  but  who  may  be  shipped  in 
Canadian  ports  or  on  the  high  seas  off  the  Newfoundland  sea- 
board, beyond  territorial  jurisdiction?  Newfoundland  holds 
that  none  but  genuine  "inhabitants"  of  the  Republic  residing 
in  that  country  and  shipped  at  an  American  port  can  be  em  plover  I, 
while  America  takes  the  position  that  the  flag  covers  all  who 
may  be  on  board,  and  that  if  a  ship  has  her  proper  papers  it  is 
not  within  the  competence  of  the  British  or  Colonial  Govern- 
ments to  inquire  into  the  nationality  of  those  who  may  make  up 
her  crew. 

The  second  point  that  arises  is  what  is  meant  by  the  liberty 
to  take  fish  "  in  common  "  with  British  subjects.  Does  it  give 
the  Americans  the  same  rights  in  every  respect  as  are  enjoyed  by 
lonists,  and  if  so,  does  it  render  Americans  liable  to  the 
same  obligations  as  are  imposed  upon  British  subjects  by  the 
Colonial  fishery  laws  ?  In  other  words,  are  American  fishing 
vessels  and  their  crews,  operating  in  Newfoundland  waters, 
1  ound  by  the  local  regulations  that  may  be  made  from  year  to 
year  by  the  island  Parliament?  Newfoundland  contends  that 
ire  so  bound,  but  the  United  States  maintains  that  any 
such  regulations  must  be  by  joint  agreement,  dictated  solely 
with  the  object  of  preserving  the  fisheries,  as  if  the  colony  were 
conceded  the  right  to  make  regulations  of  itself,  it  could  so 
frame  them  as  to  destroy  the  value  of  the  liberties  granted  to 
American  subjects  by  treaty. 

The  third  question  arising  is  as  to  whether  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  are  required  to  report  at  the  custom-houses, 
pay  light  or  other  duties,  or  be  subject  to  any  similar  i 
lations.  Newfoundland  contends  that  for  the  maintenance  of 
her  rights  of  sovereignty,  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  and 
the  carrying  out  of  ordinary  jurisdictional  powers,  she  is 
entitled  to  require  that  vessels  of  every  nationality  entering 
her  waters  must  report  at  custom-houses,  and,  as  they  parti- 
in  the  benefits  of  her  lighthouses  and  other  service, 
should  pay  light  and  harbour  and  similar  dues,  whereas  the 
United  States  maintains  that  American  fishing  vessels  are  under 
no  such  obligations. 

The  fourth  question  is  as  to  where  the  three  marine  miles  off 
the  coasts,  bay-,  creeks,  or  harbours,  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of 
IMS,  are  to  be  treasured  from.  This  raises  once  more  the  whole 
"  headland  "  question  on  which  there  will  doubtless  now  be  a 
definite  pronouncement.  Britain,  as  a  general  thing,  maintains 
that  territorial  jurisdiction  extends  seaward  for  three  miles  from 
a  line  drawn  from  the  outer  headlands,  no  matter  how  wide  the 
bay  that  is  enclosed  may  be,  and  under  the  exercise  of  this  regu- 
lation in  bygone  days  American  fishing  vessels  were  seized  for 
fishing  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  is  sixty  miles  across.  The 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  the  three-mile 
limit  should  follow  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast,  though  in  actual 
practice  American  authorities  did  not  apply  this  construction  to 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Delaware  bays,  or  other  wide  inlets  on 
the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  fifth  question  involved  is  whether  Americans  have  the 
right  to  take  fish  in  the  bays,  harbours  and  creeks  of  Newfound- 
land and  the  Magdalen  Islands,  as  they  admittedly  have  on  the 
COaSl  of  Labrador.  Newfoundland  maintains  that  they  have 
not,  on  the  ground  that  the  differing  phraseology  iini 
difference  in  the  liberties  conceded,  win  r  [hi  '  nited  Static 
contends  that  the  admitted  practice  since  the  treaty  of  1818  was 
negotiated  has  been  for  Americans  to  fish  in  these  inlets. 

Such   is   the   international    problem   that   presents  itself   for 


•n  at  The   Hague  just   now,   and   il    determination  will 
1I1,    l.i.i   serious  issue  that  exists  between  Great  Britain 

and  llio  I   nited  Stales. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  MONACO. 
Wri  HNG  on  "  Monaco  and  Its  Future  "  in  the  Revue 
de Paris,  M.Victor  Berard  discusses  the  question  of 
an  heir  to  the  throne  of  the  Principality. 

A    GERMAN    PRINCIPALITY. 

At  the  recent  inauguration  of  the  Oceanographical 

Institute  at  Monte  Carlo,  Louis  Honord  Charles  An- 
toine,  the  son  of  Prince  Albert  by  his  first  wife,  was 
not  present.  It  is  said  that  Prince  I.ouishas  renounced 
his  right  to  the  throne.  In  his  place,  on  the  right  of 
Prince  Albert,  sat  a  German  prince,  the  Duke  of 
Urach,  who,  it  is  expected,  will  succeed  Prince  Albert, 
failing  any  direct  heir  to  the  throne.  The  Duke  has 
eight  children,  so  that  the  German  succession  would 
be  secured.  France  does  not  look  forward  with 
pleasure  to  Monaco  as  a  German  Principality.  (  >n 
the  contrary,  she  realises  already  the  unbearable  hin- 
drances to  her  diplomatic  liberty,  her  national  tran- 
quillity, and  her  commercial  interests  which  would  be 
the  result  of  a  German  Prince  in  Monaco. 

GERMANY    IN    THE    MEDITERRANEAN. 

Since  German  World-Policy  has  had  to  abandon  its 
great  designs  in  America  and  in  Asia,  in  spheres 
Venezuelan,  Brazilian,  and  Chinese,  and  since  Africa 
has  established  less  friendly  relations  with  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  German  Empire  than  were  hoped  for, 
the  Mediterranean  has  become  the  domain  which 
German  science  and  industry  count  on  exploiting  for 
economic  purposes.  But  we  see  by  the  examples  of 
the  Russians  in  Persia,  the  Austrians  in  Bosnia,  and 
the  French  in  Morocco,  to  what  such  peaceful  pene- 
tration may  lead. 

Two  regions  in  the  Mediterranean  seem  to  be 
indispensable  to  the  Germans  for  industrial  expansion 
— Turkey  and  Morocco.  For  their  Turkish  exploita- 
tion they  feel  the  need  of  Trieste  as  a  sort  of  sym- 
metrical correspondent  of  Hamburg,  and  for  their 
exploitation  in  Morocco  it  may  be  that  Marseilles 
will  appear  to  them  as  the  indispensable  complement, 
the  symmetrical  correspondent,  of  Rotterdam  and 
Cologne.  Between  Hamburg  and  Trieste  the  Hahs- 
burgs  have  had  to  make  a  costly  line,  which  can  only 
serve  German  interests  against  the  interests  of  Austria 
herself.  In  France  also  there  are  already  too  many 
financiers  who  for  a  small  profit  are  going  to  deliver 
their  money  and  the  French  frontier  on  the  East  to 
the  enterprises  of  Germany. 

WHY   NOT  a   republic? 

For  France  and  for  Italy  there  is  only  one  heir  to 
Monaco — Prince  Louis  and  his  descend. nils  ;  hut  if 
the  Prince  does  not  care  to  reign,  why  not  give  the 
lie  the  direction  of  their  own  destiny  which  they 
demand?  Andorra  and  San  Marino  are  republics  ;  it 
now  only  needs  Monaco  to  complete  the  trio.  All 
good  things,  M.  Berard  reminds  us,  run  in  threes. 
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THE  AMERICAN1SATI0N  0?  CHINA. 
I N  an  article  entitled  "  China  and  the  United  States," 
l>r.   Dillon  contributes  to  the   Contemporary  Review 
an  interesting  section  of  his  monthly  chronique.     The 

American  Government  has  alienated  Japan,  but  it  is 
making  up  to  China  for  all  it  is  worth.  Friendship 
is  being  cultivated  by  the  Washington  Government 
with  assiduity,  perseverance  and  ingenuity,  and  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  success.  By  refunding 
;£oo,ooo  in  1886,  on  the  ground  that  it  exceeded  the 
amount  rightfully  claimed  as  damages,  the  American 

rnment  created  a  very  good  impression  in  China, 
which  was  deepened  two  years  ago  when  Congress 
waived  its  claim  to  ^220,000  due  to  the  American 
Government  for  the  cost  of  the  expedition  against 
the  Boxers.  This  touched  the  Celestial  heart  in  its 
tenderest  spot,  and  the  Chinese  have  shown  their 
gratitude  in  a  very  remarkable  way: — 

The    interest    on   th.it  capital  sum   lias  since  been  applied 

ivcly    to   a   work   which  in  the   long  run  will  repay  the 

<■  of  the  United  States  a  hundredfold.  It  defrays  the 
expenses  of  a  number  of  carefully-selected  young  Chinamen 
who  are  sent  to  the  States  to  American  colleges,  universities, 
technical  high  schools,  there  to  finish  their  education.  Every 
year  one  hundred  Chinese  youths  lake  their  places  in  American 
educational  establishments,  where  they  will  remain  not  less 
than  four  years.  At  the  end  of  the  first  four  years,  therefore, 
will  be  four  hundred  Chinamen  from  this  source  alone 
absorbing- American  ideas,  conversant  with  American  modes  of 
thought  and  methods  0/  action,  and  linked  with  Americans  by 

■  at  once  pleasant  and  durable.  And  parallel  with  this 
training  of  Chinamen   in    the   States  a  widespread  educational 

merit   is    being   successfully  conducted  by    Americans   in 

1,  Here  the  type  of  Chinaman  catered  for  is  more 
plebeian.  There  are  about  two  hundred  American  "univer- 
sities," schools,  and  colleges  now  scattered  throughout 
the  Chinese  Empire,  including  fifty  seminaries  for  theologians 
and  twenty-one  medical  schools.     Among  establishments  of  the 

>t  type  are  the  l'ekin  Methodist  University  with  several 
hundred  students,  and  the  Vale  College  in  Changcha,  to  which 
an  excellent  hospital  is  attached.  Among  the  students  of  this 
nt  are  numerous  relatives  of  the  highest  and  most 
influential  functionaries  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  There  are  at 
present  thousands  of  Chinese  children  and  youths  under  the  care 

I  i  Impire,  besides  six  hundred 

■  lied  youths,  who  are  pursuing  theii  studies  in  the 

1    States.      Among   these   are   twelve   female   students,  of 

one  i>  a  niece  el   Li  Hung  Chang.     This  distinguished 

lady  is  said  to   have  outshone  her   male   competitors  and  won  a 

prize  under  circumstances  which  do  her  credit. 

The  Chinese  students  devote  themselves  chiefly  to 
engineering,  chemistry  and  electricity.  Under  the 
wing  of  the  American  Eagle,  China  thinks  she  will 
realise  her  future  destinies. 


"ECONOMICS  OF  IMPERIALISM." 
In  the  Economic  Journal^  Prof     01  J.  S.  Nicholson 
discusses  the  economics  of  Imperialism.     Reverting 
to  the  teat  bings  ol  Adam  Smith,  the  writer  declares  : — 

An  appeal  to  history  shows  that  in  real  federations,  next  to 
combination  foi  defence,  the  most  noteworthy  feature  is  the 
abandonment  of  the  restrictive  use  ol  * 

instituent  States  ;  that  is  to  say,  tli  1  Is  fed 

mhr  se  the  policy  of    internal    free    trade    has 

ly  true  that  iii  the  comn 

1.1!,    the 


opposite  policy  of  protection  has  been  the  rule.  The  two  lines 
of  policy  arc  not  necessarily  connected,  and  are  supported  by 
different  reasons. 

The  case  for  internal  free  trade  within  the  British  Em 
from  the  point  of  view  here  taken  up  must  depend  largely  00 
the  reality  of  the  idea  of  imperial  union,  as  contrasted  with  the 
idea  of  independent  nationalities.  And  in  this  way  we  see  the 
importance  of  the  inter-connection  of  the  various  aspects  of 
imperial  union.  Everything,  from  defence  downwards,  which 
tends  to  promote  common  interests  and  the  reality  of  union,  is 
favourable  to  the  adoption  of  internal  or  inter-imperial  free 
trade  ;  and  this  again  is  favouralde  to  the  other  objects  of 
internal  union. 

Passing  next  to  the  consideration  of  the  external 
commercial  relations  of  the  Empire,  the  Professor 
says : — 

In  this  matter  the  policy  of  most  confederations  has  been 
opposed  to  free  trade  ;  and  external  protection  has  been  sup- 
posed to  promote  consolidation  and  in  that  way  to  promote  also 
internal  free  trade.  The  question  is  worth  consideration — 
whether  some  sacrifice  of  external  free  trade  by  this  country 
might  not  be  more  than  compensated  by  a  similar  extension  of 
internal  free  trade?  And  whether  it  might  not  be  worth 
sacrifice  to  have  some  general  agreement  on  the  commercial 
policy  of  the  Empire  in  relation  to  foreign  States,  so  as  to  pro- 
mote in  this  way  also  the  sense  of  community  of  interests,  and 
again,  incidentally,  to  break  down  (he  internal  barriers. 

The  Professor  adds  that  he  does  not  mean  to  assert 
that  for  the  sake  of  Imperial  Free  Trade  this  country 
should  adopt  a  policy  of  Imperial  Protection.  He 
only  wishes  to  assert  that  the  advantages  of  internal 
Free  Trade  throughout  the  Empire  may  be  so  great 
that,  if  necessary,  a  compromise  should  be  effected 
between  the  external  policy  of  the  Mother  Country 
and  that  of  the  Colonies. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  subtle  plea  for  the 
abandonment  of  Free  Trade  claims  to  be  based  on 
the  teachings  of  Adam  Smith. 


A  Tall  Order  for  the  Religious  Press. 
In  the  Tjoentieth  Century  Magazine,  Mr.  Bayard  E. 
Harrison  writes  on   the   opportunity  of  the  religious 
press.     His  ideal  is  certainly  fascinating  and  ought  to 
be  feasible.     He  says  : — 

The  religious  papei  have  at  their  command  the  wisest  thought 
of  the  strongest  minds  of  all  faiths,  in  all  lands.  This  ca 
had  for  the  asking,  and  should  be  secured  on  all  the  current 
religious  problems  of  society  and  put  before  their  readers  con- 
tinually. Those  who  direct  the  work  of  the  p  1  look 
far  afield  and  discern  the  approach  of  new  problems  ;  they 
should  study  them  in  advance  and  be  prepared  with  wise  counsel 
and  suggestion  when  they  arrive. 

The  writer  complains  that  Church  papers  stem 
content  to  supply  the  superficial  needs  of  their 
readers,  instead  of  equipping  them  to  meet  the  needs 
of  their  fellows.  They  content  themselves  with 
"  muck-raking  among  i  alls  and  ordinations  and  pulpit 
exchanges,"  and  miss  the  opportunity  of  leadership. 
For  instance,  the  writer  asks,  what  guidance  is  pro- 
vidi  d  on  the  vexed  qui  stum  of  the  use  of  Sunday,  on 
the  Temperance  question,  on  the  Labour  question,  on 
the  interpretation  ol  the  Bible?  He  concludes  by 
asking  religious  journals  to  be  more  outspoken  on 
these  things. 
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GOD    MADE     THE    WOMAN; 

Bi  i  Man  Made  the  Feminine  ! 

A  BRI1  i  iant  and  audacious  article,  entitled  ''The 
Eternal  Womanly,"  is  contributed  by  Mrs.  St.  Clair 
Stobart  to  the  Fortnightly  Review. 

A     GREAT    H1SCOVERY. 

Mrs.  St.  Clair  Stobart,  after  being  disgusted  by  the 
fine  ladies  at  Monte  Carlo,  recovered  her  balance 
by  visiting  Corsica,  where  she  made  her  great 
discovery :  — 

God  had  made  us  womanly  for  His  purpose ;  Man  had  made 
us  feminine  for  his.  The  inferiority  of  Woman  is  in  respect  of 
her  Man-made  femininity,  not  of  her  God-made  Womanhood. 
Woman  is  equal  to  the  Man  as  touching  her  Womanhood — only 
inferior  to  the  Man  a^  touching  her  femininity.  Male  and 
female  created  He  thein — not  masculine  and  feminine.  In 
Nature  there  is  m  ithcr  masculinity  nor  femininity.  Woman 
has  been  judged  by  thai  which  is  only  a  fringe  tacked  on  to  the 
real  garment  of  Womanhood — by  iter  femininity.  This  has 
become  draggli   1,  i  place,  of  service  mainly  for  the  attrac- 

tion ofdusl  and  dirt.  But  it  is  detachable,  and  Womanhood  is 
still  unsullied.  It  was  not  of  femininity  that  Goethe  dreamed 
when  he  wrote  "das  Ewig-Weibliche  treibt  (sic)  uns  hinan  I" 
Nol  the  eternal  Feminine!  Golt  bewahr  !  But  the  eternal 
Womanly  !  This  mistranslation  has  been  almost  as  misleading 
to  a  true  understanding  of  Woman's  destiny  as  has  been  the 
rib-theory  of  her  creation  in  Genesis. 

THE    DIFFERENCE    BETWEEN   THE   WOMANLY   AND    FEMININE. 

The  womanly  characters  are  those  which  are  essential  for  the 
preservation  of  the  species;  they  are  concerned  only  with  the 
primary  functions  of  sex  itself ;  they  have  been  evolved;  they 
are  of  germ-cell  origin,  and  are  inheritable  in  that  sex  only  to 
which  by  Nature  they  belong  ;  they  are  hall-marked  by  God  for 
creative  purposes  ;  they  are,  in  a  word,  the  primary  qualities  of 
sex.  The  instinct>  of  Mother-love,  of  self-sacrifice,  of  useful- 
ness— these  are  in  Woman  essential  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Idea  of  the  species,  without  them  the  race  would  die — these  are 
inheritable  ingrained  elements  of  Womanhood.  The  feminine 
qualities  have  not,  on  the  other  hand,  been  evolved  by  God, 
tin y  have  been  inculcated  by  Man  for  purposes  of  an  artificial 
life. 

THE   SUPERIORITY    OF   THE   FEMALE. 

Before  making  this  discovery  Mrs.  Stobart  had 
Vieen  studying  Lester  and  Geddes  and  others  as  to 
the  evolution  of  sex.  From  them  she  had  learned 
with  emotion  that  the  female  is,  indeed,  "  not 
only  the  primary  and  original  sex,  but  continues 
throughout  as  the  main  trunk,  while  to  it  a  male 
element  is  afterwards  added  as  a  mere  afterthought  of 
Nature  " — a  variation  of  the  original  female  sex. 

Pursuing  her  studies  still  further  she  found  that  by 
feeding  frogs  well  nearly  all  their  tadpoles  were 
female,  and  in  moths  also  if  you  want  males  you 
starve  the  caterpillar  : — 

If  higher    and   lower  degrees  of  nutrition  are  symptomatic 
iv.  ly  of  higher  anil   lower  grades  of  evolution,  then   the 
sex  which  is  the  result  of  the  better   nutrition  which  produces 
the  higher  grade  must  itself  belong  to  the  higher  grade.     If  it 
be  true  thai  superior  conditions  produce— other  things   being 
equal— superior  results,  sun  ly  it  mu^t  be  true  that  the  result  of 
ii  though  this  result  may  be  female,  will 
nothing  whii  rior  to  the  result  of  / nfcrior- condi- 

tions—even though  tlii.-.  result  may  be  male. 


ON    SEX    CHARACTERISTICS. 

A  further  study  of  the  characteristics  of  sex  in  the 
lower  creation  led  her  to  this  discovery  : — 

For  I  found  that  throughout   nearly  or  quite  the  whole  of  the 
invertebrates,  and  to  a  cnn-iderabli  exten    in   n  ;thi  verti 
the  male  has  remained  an  inferior  creature.     It  is   diffii 
identify  any  qualities  which  by  their  universality  o! 

to  one  sex al ;  can  be  recognised  as  fundamental]' 

istic  of  that  sex.  Even  such  habits  as  those  of  incul 
in  I  ..ire  of  the  young — usually  regarded  by  Man  as  inhi 
functions  of  femaleness— arc  not  by  any  means  so  regarded  by 
Nature.  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  many  so-called  charac- 
teristics of  sex  are  not  truly  characteristic  of  sex  at  all,  but  are 
the  result  mainly  of  predominating  habits  due  to  circumstance 
and  environment. 

THE    MORAL    OF    IT    ALL. 

As  creatures  were  once  only  female,  multiplying 
by  division  without  variation,  it  was  necessary  for 
Nature  to  create  a  male  to  give  the  monotonous 
female  a  chance  of  improvement,  so  citizens  bring 
monotonously  male  may  need  the  female  voter  to 
improve  the  race.     Mrs.  Stobart  says  : — 

May  not  the  failures  of  our  social  organisation  be  equally  .In- 
to the  parthenogenetic  system  of  government — government,  thai 
is,  by  one  sex  only— which  has  hitherto  prevailed1;  When 
Woman  is  no  longer  set  aside  as  apocryphal,  may  it  nol  be 
found  that  she  is,  equally  with  Man,  a  portion  of  tlie  rev. 
Word  of  God  which  is,  to  the  loss  of  the  world,  now  cm 
from  the  sacred  volume  on  the  bookshelf  of  the  State  ? 


SIDE-SADDLE  VERSUS]  CROSS-SADDLE. 

In  Fry's  for  July  Mr.  J.  C.  Bristow  Noble  describes 
a  lady  horse-dealer  of  Reigate,  now  aged  only  twenty- 
two,  named  Miss  Byron.  On  the  death  of  her  parents 
a  few  years  ago  she  resolved  to  become  a  teacher  of 
riding.  She  has  since  combined  horse-dealing  with 
teaching.     The  writer  says  : — 

I  knew  that  Miss  Byron  had  been  using  the  cross-saddle  for 
sonic  time  past,  and  so  I  had  called  upon  her,  expec  I 
hi  a  speak  enthusiastically  about  it,  nor  did  my  expectati.  n 
to  be  realised.     But  she  did    not  allow  herself   to    be    Ci 
away  by  her  enthusiasm. 

"For  appearance  I  recommend   the  side-saddle,"  she 
"but  for  convenience,  comfort,  and  humanity's  sake,  give  me 
the  cross-saddle.     Were  more  women  to  use  the  lattei  we  should 
hear  less  about  sore  backs,  which  many  members  of  my  sex 
to  have  a  special  knack  of  inflicting  upon  their   unfortunate 
horses." 

Miss  Byron  advises  her  pupils  to  go  to  Rotten  Row 
— to  take  an  object  lesson  in  how  not  to  ride.  She 
laughs  at  the  good  horsewomen  riding  their  perfectly 
trained  park  hacks,  and  says  : — 

Tn' "■  n  with  a  tight  curb  to  make  them  toss  their 

heads  and  arch  their  necks,  and,  unseen,  are  being  tickled  with 
a  spur,  hidden  by  the  habit,  to  make  them  prance  along.  Al  the 
time  these  unhappy  horses  are  probably  suffering  ii 
ick,  for  the  rider  is  playing  a  sec-saw  game  with  her  leg, 
and  her  right  shoulder  is  as  tar  forward  as  possible,  her  hands 
are  on  a  level  with  her  chest,  and  her  elbows  are  out.  Thus 
she  displays  to  advantage  a  remarkably  slim  waist. 

She  adds : — 

A  great  point  in  favour  of  the  cross-saddle  is  that  when  on  a 
long  journey  it   is   easy  to  get   down   and    walk    foi 

in  even  if  then;  is  not  a  gate  or  wall  handy,  and  your 
horse  i.  restless.      You  could  not  do  all   this  in  a  habit  without 

nice. 
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WOMAN'S     RIGHTS     IN     FEUDALISM. 
By  Mrs.  G.  Haven  Putnam. 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  we  have  another  of 
the  admirable  articles  in  which  Mrs.  Putnam  gives  us 
the  fruit  of  her  studies  as  to  the  position  of  women  at 
various  ages  of  their  development.  This  time  the 
subject  is  "  The  Lady  of  the  Castle." 

THE    LADY    OF    THE    HALL. 

She  begins  by  describing  how  the  architecture  of 
the  castle  influenced  the  character  of  women.  The 
lord  and  the  lady  lived,  dined,  and  slept  in  one  com- 
mon room,  the  famous  "  hall,"  their  bed  standing 
opposite  the  fireplace  so  surrounded  by  curtains  as  to 
make  it  a  room  within  a  room.  The  habit  of  hus- 
band and  wife  both  living  in  one  room  deprived  the 
lady  of  privacy,  but  secured  her  against  isolation. 
The  whole  life  of  the  house  and  of  the  estate  went  on 
in  the  hall.  If  the  lady  lost  in  refinement  she  gained 
in  education.  The  life  of  her  time  was  an  open 
book  before  her ;  she  was  free  to  form  her  opinion  of 
men  and  things,  and  to  make  her  personality  count 
for  what  it  was  worth.  Her  drawing-room  was  her 
garden.  One  of  the  duties  of  her  daughters  was  to 
take  care  of  the  bath,  for  in  the  early  Middle  Ages 
the  bathroom  was  regarded  as  a  necessary  of  life. 
Only  by  degrees  did  cleanliness  fade  out  of  Europe, 
and  dirt  did  not  triumph  until  the  Renaissance.  In 
1292  there  were  twenty-six  public  baths  in  Paris; 
under  Louis  XIV.  there  were  only  two. 

HOUSEWIFE,    DOCTOR,    SEMPSTRESS. 

The  lady  of  the  castle  was  usually  better  educated 
than  her  husband.  All  household  work  was  familiar 
to  her.  She  was  also  a  skilled  doctor,  spinster,  and 
needlewoman.  All  the  books  that  were  read  or 
recited  in  the  hearing  of  her  husband  were  also  heard 
by  her.  High  physical  courage  was  developed.  She 
hunted,  fished,  rode  astride  or  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  saddle,  and  loved  to  be  out  of  doors.  Although 
the  cult  of  the  Virgin  had  virtually  restored  the 
feminine  divinity  of  primitive  religion,  the  wedded 
relation  was  by  no  means  romantic.  Under  the 
feudal  tenure  the  rent  was  paid  in  fighting  men,  and 
the  women  went  with  the  fief.  When  her  husband 
died  she  was  promptly  married  to  some  stout  knight 
who  would  undertake  to  produce  the  requisite  number 
of  fighting  men  that  the  feudal  tenure  demanded, 
sort  of  indemnification  for  the  iron  hand  laid 
upon  her  destiny  by  the  system  of  land  tenure,  the 
lady  achieved  a  new  measure  of  personal  liberty. 
She  might  within  reason  philander  where  she  would, 
provided  she  married  where  she  was  bid.  Her 
husband  was  allowed  to  beat  her  "  reasonably,"  but 
is  forbidden  to  maim  her,  destroy  an  eye,  or 
break  a  bone.  Short  of  that  he  could  do  pretty  much 
as  he  pleased. 

PERSONAGES   OF    POWER. 

South  of  the  Loire  sons  and  daughters  alike  under 
the    Justinian  code   shared    the   inheritance   of  their 


father's  estate,  and  when  peace  settled  down  upon 
the  land  the  female  inheritor  of  the  estates  held 
them,  governed  them,  and  showed  the  most  astonish- 
ing ability  : — 

Instead  of  showing  as  the  atrophied  remnant  of  a  suppressed 
class,  ready  to  govern  in  name,  but  in  reality  to  be  governed 
by  the  nearest  man,  and  to  carry  on  a  society  and  a  culture 
imitative  of  that  erected  by  men  everywhere  about  iliem,  they 
proved  to  be  themselves  personages  capable  of  formin 
designs  and  making  them  prevail,  and  they  effected  changes  in 
society  and  culture  that  have  become  a  permanent  part  of  the 
life  of  Europe. 

MARRIAGE  VERSUS   LOVE. 

Mrs.  Putnam  then  enters  upon  a  very  interesting 
disquisition  concerning  the  nature  ot  courtesy  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Courtesy,  she  says,  began  at  the 
Court  of  Henry  I.  of  England.  One  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  courteous  love  was  its  incompati- 
bility with  marriage.  C< recks,  Romans,  and  Early 
Christians  all  regarded  marriage  from  a  non-senti- 
mental point  of  view,  man  feeling  the  bond  to  be 
irksome,  as  it  was  in  conflict  with  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics that  had  been  most  serviceable  in  helping 
him  along  in  the  world — his  unquenchable  desire  of 
novelty  : — 

Courtesy,  on  the  other  hand,  objected  to  marriage  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  wife.  Courtesy  maintained  that  a  I 
love  should  be  free.  The  mere  fact  that  in  marriage  she  was 
bound  by  law  to  yield  her  favours  destroyed  their  value  and 
her  dignity.  Even  if  she  married  her  lover,  she  thereby  cxtin- 
i  love. 

The  very  essence  of  courteous  love  consists  in  standing  out- 
side of  marriage.  The  lady's  favour  is  revocable  at  any  time, 
and  the  lover  stands  in  perpetual  fear  of  losing  it.  She  governs 
him  both  by  fear  and  by  gratitude  ;  by  fear,  since  she  is  his  not 
for  life  but  for  good  behaviour;  by  gratitude,  because  for  his 
sake  she  runs  the  terrible  risk  of  her  husband's  anger. 

The  husband  was  placed  among  the  Philistines  by  the  very 
conditions  of  his  tenure  ;  he  could  find  room  among  the  fine! 
spirits  only  by  qualifying  as  a  lover  and  receiving  from  somt 
other  woman  the  education  his  wife  was  dispensing  to  another 
man.  "  Goodness  is  the  only  worthy  crown  of  love,''  said  the 
official  expositor.  Love  as  known  to  Ovid  was  a  degradation  ; 
to  the  troubadour  i;  was  a  means  of  grace. 


TO     CULTIVATE     INTUITION: 
Guess,  Guess,  and  Guess  Again. 

In  The  Quest,  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Sieve  writes  a 
suggestive  paper  on  how  to  cultivate  intuition,  or  the 
art  of  guessing  right.  True  intuitions  are  at  once 
swift  and  whole.  The  writer  then  advises  how  to 
acquire  this  wonderful  gift  of  intuition.     He  says  : — 

Another  practice  which  1  think  helps  very  considerably  in  the 
training  of  the  intuitive  faculty  is  the  art  of  guessing.  Make  a 
practice  of  guessing   1  .    and  continually  anything  that 

turns  up;  guess  the  results  of  every  general  election,  for 
instance,  exactly  what  the  figures  in  the  coming  majority  are 
going  to  be  ;  and  do  this  nt  once,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
without  the  slightest  deduction  or  consideration  ;  leave  it  to 
your  guessing-facully  to  utter  the  number,  l'on't  reason — 
guess  !  Cultivate  the  speculative  initiative  faculty  of  the  mind, 
but  with  this  must  go  in  equal  advancement  sounds 
principle  and  love  of  truth.  The  power  to  guess  right  is,  1 
believe,  a  faculty  as  yet  lateni  in  man,  but  one  which  can  be 
developed  to  quite  a  remarkable  extent  by  those  who  have  tie 
will  to  try. 
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WOMEN  AS  COMPOSERS. 
In  the  Musical  Times  for  June  Mr.  Ernest  Newman 

discourses  on  Women  as  Composers. 

The  progress  of  women  in  other  departments  of 
thought  and  work  once  held  to  belong  exclusively  to 
men  must,  he  says,  make  us  doubt  whether  there  is 
anything  in  their  mental  structure  that  will  perpetually 
nt  the  sex  from  including  a  great  composer 
He  recalls  the  time  when  women  were  not  allowed  to 
perform  on  the  English  stage,  the  female  parts  in 
plays  being  taken  by  boys.  But  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  women  began  to  act,  the  soul  of  man 
was  of  course  revolted  that  women  should  do  some- 
thing which  he  makes  no  scruple  of  doing  himself. 
Yet  to-day  the  best  actors  are  no  better  than  the  best 
actresses.  As  to  music,  till  social,  economic,  and 
other  conditions  enable  women  to  make  composition 
their  life-work,  as  men-composers  can  do,  it  is  idle  to 
dogmatise  upon  what  the  natural  limitations  of  the 
feminine  brain  may  or  may  not  be. 

OBSTACLES   TO   SUCCESS. 

With  all  their  advantages,  great  men-composers  are 
not  so  very  common  ;  but  with  all  the  difficulties  that 
women  have  had  to  contend  with,  it  is  surprising  that 
they  have  achieved  so  much.  Mr.  Newman  reminds 
us  that  Miss  Elizabeth  Stirling,  in  1856,  was  refused 
the  degree  of  Mus.  Bac.  at  Oxford,  not  because  her 
composition  was  not  good  enough,  but  because  the 
statutes  did  not  authorise  the  conferring  of  the  degree 
on  a  woman.  To-day  many  publishers  still  look 
askance  at  women's  scores,  and  women-composers 
have  either  to  adopt  masculine  pseudonyms  or  sup- 
press their  Christian  names.  Miss  Ethel  Smyth's 
Mass  bore  on  its  title-page  "  by  E.  M.  Smyth."  The 
worst  obstacle  to  success  has  been  the  fact  that 
women-composers  have  been  drawn  from  a  much 
more  limited  field  than  men-composers.  During  the 
last  three  centuries  there  have  been  many  hundreds 
of  female  artists,  but  until  quite  recently  they  almost 
invariably  belonged  'to  artist  families.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  the  exception  for  male  painters  or  sculptors 
to  have  come  from  artist  families.  Similarly  with 
women  musicians,  the  field  of  musical  composition 
has  been  confined  mainly  to  rich  or  titled  women, 
daughters  of  musicians,  and  daughters  of  well-to-do 
people  who  have  been  willing  to  give  their  girls 
opportunity  for  study.  If  the  world's  supply  of  great 
composers  had  depended  upon  the  genius  of  the  sons 
of  composers,  or  even  the  sons  of  musicians  in  general, 
we  should  have  been  very  poorly  off".  The  same 
phenomenon  is  observable  in  other  fields. 

Most  composers  have  either  had  to  support  them- 
selves during  their  earlier  years  of  work  by  under- 
taking some  official  duties,  or  by  the  funds  of  a  patron. 
What  aristocratic  patron  ever  did  for  women  what 
was  done  for  Beethoven,  Gluck,  and  others  ?  What 
posts  were  open  to  women  ?  They ,  could  not  be 
organists,  like  Bach  and  Cesar  Eranck ;  or  opera- 
conductors,  like  Wagner  and  Weber;  or  directors  of 


a  nobleman's  music,  like  Haydn.  Even  when,  by 
some  miracle,  a  woman  has  come  to  the  front,  men 
have  been  as  reluctant  to  perform  her  music  as 
to  publish  it.  At  all  events,  until  women-composers 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  working  for  a  few  genera- 
tions under  the  same  conditions  as  men-comp 
and  have  then  failed  to  produce  a  work  of  unmistak- 
able genius,  it  is  surely  the  most  superficial  dogmatism 
to  say  that  they  have  no  creative  gift  merely  because 
they  are  women. 


MADAME  SCHUMANN'S  PRINCIPLES. 
In  the  Pall  Mail  Magazine  Mr.  II.  M.  W.dbrook 
reports  certain  memories  of  the  Schumanns  given  to 
him  by  Miss  Fanny  Davies.  Miss  Davies  knew 
Madame  Schumann  intimately,  first  as  pupil,  then  as 
friend,  and  finally  as  a  younger  sister  artist.  Miss 
Davies  said  : — 

Let  me  try  to  sum  up  her  principles  as  a  teacher.      First  ami 
foremost,  we  were  taught  to  listen  t<>  touch,  tone,  and  grada- 
tion,     I   mean,   of   course,    l>y  gradati  ■    graduated 
crescendo  and  diminuendo.     By  thus  listening    the  elements  of 
self-criticism  were    borne  in    upon  us  ;  anil    we   could    ask  our- 
selves, "Do  we   really  know   what  we  want  to  do?" — "Are 
we  really  doing  what  we  think  we  are  doing '! " — and,  "  Are  we 
really  playing  what  the  composer  meant  us  to  play?"— three 
very  important  questions,  on  the  answers  to  which  so  very  mui  b 
depends.     She  made  her  pupil  endeavour   to  accomplish    the 
perfect    recreation  of  a  piece,    to  bring    out   the  whole 
poetical  content,   its    warmth.      Perhaps   whal    we    thought    a 
"  beautiful  moment  "would  have  to  he  given  up  in  the  inl 
of  the  piece  as  a  whole.     Harmoniousness,  Truthfulness,  and 
Simplicity  were  her  passwords  of  admittance  through  the  i 
of  Art.       Affectations,   self-conscious  effects,    and    "in, 
ments"  on  the  composer's  intention                 rred  Like  poison. 

Miss  Davies  adds  that  her  husband's  ideals  were 
absolutely  upheld  by  her.  Bach  and  Beethoven  were 
looked  upon  as  two  supreme  isolated  giants  that 
formed  the  basis  of  her  teaching.  In  her  editing  of 
her  husband's  compositions  she  always  insisted  on  its 
being  an  edition  at  a  popular  price.  Her  house, 
says  Miss  Davies,  was  no  theatre  of  artistic  Bohe- 
mianism,  but  the  home  of  an  intensely  devout  worker. 
"  My  music  is  my  religion,"  she  said  to  me  oni 
which  she  meant  that  she  would  permit  nothing  that 
might  discredit  it. 


The  Brahmo  Samaj. 
The  Indian  World,  reviewing  the  Pandit  Sivanath 
Sastri's  Mission  of  the  Brahmo  Samaj,  grants  the  high 
aims,   objects,   and   ideals   of  the    Samaj,    but    pro- 
ceeds : — 

The  less  one  talks  of  spirituality,  morality,  and  catholicity  of 
the  Brahmo  Samaj  as  a  body,  the  better.  To-day  il  stands 
before  us  as  the  church  of  the  smart  set,  0  le  and  swell 

people,  of  men  with  developed  ideas  "I  morality,  and  an  asylum 
for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  neo-llindus.       I  realer 

lack  of  tolerance  and  generosity  in  the  Brahmo  Samaj  than  per- 
haps in  the  bosom  of  the  orthodox  churi !        I 
within  its  pale  in  a  new  and  a 

J  complaint  among  Brahmo  parents  thai  their  boys  more 
easily  get  out  of  hand  ind  gi  ■•■■  irreverent,  irreligious,  and 
immoral  than  boys  of  Hindu  parents. 
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"OTHER  PEOPLE'S   HUSBANDS   AND   WIVES." 
The    proceedings    of    the    Divorce    Commission 

suggest  many  questions  which  will  make  the  reader 
turn  with  the  more  interest  to  Mr.  Duffield  Osborne's 
paper  in  the  Forum  for  June  on  "Other  People's 
Husbands  and  Wives."  lie  enters  a  strong  protest 
against  married  persons  falling  in  love  with  other 
than  their  own  spouses,  even  though  the  limits  of  con- 
ventional morality  are  never  transgressed.  He  says  of 
such  persons : — 

They  do  unquestionably  relax  the  obligation  of  promises 
honourably  given,  they  bestow  upon  one  what  they  owe  to 
another,  even  though  they  undertake  to  limit  their  attitude  to 
one  of  sentiment  only,  and  they  imperil  the  social  interests  and 
status  of  their  children  if  such  there  be. 

Naturally  the  man  or  woman  who  seeks  or  accepts  this  love 

that  is  due  elsewhere  is  as  surely  guilty   as  the  one  who   repu- 

the  debl   of  honour  he  or  she  has  contracted.     Oh,  the 

pitifnl  justifications  with   which  such  social  welchers  strive  to 

e  their  new  loves — perhaps  themselves  !     They  have  lived 

foi  years  with   this  man   or   that  woman;  but,  alas!  the  years 

have  been  disappointment,  the  union  was  not  the  real,  the  best. 

i'  is  the  true  thing  that   has  come  into  their  lives.     Who 

are  they,  poor  mortals,  to  c.tst  it  aside?     Therefore  they  break 

their  word  in  deed  or  in  essence,  and  the  paramours  in  deed  or 

in  essence  take,  upon  the  worthless  say-so  of  the  word-breaker, 

that  which  belongs  to  others,  and   they  are  all  to  be  pardoned, 

forsooth,  because  they  "love." 

Then  Mr.  Dulticld  goes  on  to  say  a  very  strong 
thing  : — 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  poacher  who  justifies  herself  on 
I  he  plea  that  she  has  limited  her  relations  to  those  of  sentiment 
merely,  is  the  most  guilty  of  all.  Had  she  proceeded  to  the 
logical  extreme  with  such  a  man,  the  chances  are  that  he  would 
tire  of  her  much  more  quickly  than  of  his  former  relations, 
whereas,  by  her  professedly  moral  limitations,  she  holds  herself 
in  a  position  to  sap  the  very  foundations  of  the  marriage  and  to 
y  utterly  whatever  hope  there  is  of  reconciliation  and 
renewed  sympathy. 

The  final  word  of  it  all  is  this  :  that  the  course  always 
supremely  practicable  for  the  man  of  intelligence  and  honour 
and  for  the  woman  of  decency  and  intelligence  is  to  smash  such 
:  fancies  into  unrecognisability  al  their  first  appear- 
ance. Perhaps  they  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  little  it  really 
hurls.  Later  in  the  game  it  may  cost  considerably  more  to 
:   bring  a  cad  Or  a  diclojsle. 


BABIES  IN  FASHION  NOW. 
MADAME  DE  Cleves  describes  in  the  Lady's  Realm 
as  the  latest  Parisian  fashion  "  Be'be  a  la  Mode." 
The  adage  "There  is  no  accounting  for  fashion"  can 
hardly  be  applied  to  this  latest  craze  of  the  Parisian 
world,  for  surely  as  long  as  woman  is  woman  babies 
must  be  more  or  less  avowedly  in  fashion.  But  it  is 
good  to  know  that  for  once  Nature  and  fashion 
coincide.     The  writer  says  of  the  Parisienne  :— 

Baby  is  her  preferred  pet,  her  favourite  hobby.  Nothing  is 
so  amusing  as  baby,  nothing  si.  ,  ligeant,  nothing  -"  expensive. 
And  e;  in   her  sly  wisdom  I    There  are  no  duties  con- 

by,    for    he   is  a  pastime,    a   recreation,   and   a 
And    he   is   taken   seriously,    as   pels,   hobbies  and 
pastii. i  ..days.     Is  not  my  Parisienne  a  philosopher  7 

so  long  ago  to  introduce   babies  into    the  convei 

low  they  are  a  fashionable  topic,  only  we  talk 

less  about  their  I land  moi  their  clothes.      \  Fi 

mother  takes  as  much  playful    pleasure  in  dressing  babj 

little  girl  in  dressing  her  dolls.      Little  girls  are  therefon   

.able  than  little  I 


H0T-WEA1HER  BOOKS. 

Mr.  Anthony  Deane,  in  the  July  number  of  the 
Treasury,  suggests  a  few  books  as  suitable  reading  in 
hot  weather. 

Tennyson's  "  Princess"  he  thinks  almost  ideal  for 
the  purpose.  One  is  sufficiently  awake  to  appreciate 
its  wonderful  charm  of  words,  and  uncritical  enough 
to  suffer  undisturbed  the  strange  doings  of  people 
who  fight  with  armour  and  battle-axes  and  yet 
discuss  the  nebular  hypothesis  and  make  an  expedi- 
tion "  to  take  the  dip  of  certain  strata  to  the  north." 
"  The  Lotos-Eaters "  is  also  named  as  a  suitable 
poem  for  reading  in  hot  weather.  Mr.  Austin 
I  >.  iljson's  verse,  according  to  Mr.  Deane,  never 
tastes  so  well  as  on  a  hot  summer  day.  Browning 
should  be  read  in  the  autumn  or  winter. 

Thackeray's  works  are  considered  quite  suitable  for 
hot  weather,  but  Dickens's  books,  to  lie  enjoyed, 
must  be  read  in  winter  and  as  near  Christmas-time  as 
possible.  Among  the  books  into  which  one  can  dip 
at  will,  and  which  are  excellently  suited  for  the  hot 
weather,  is  Pepys's  Diary.  The  "  Essays  of  Elia  " 
almost  deserve  a  place,  but  then  they  taste  equally 
well  at  any  season,  whereas  some  of  Stevenson's 
papers — "  Virginibus  Ptierisque,"  for  instance — charm 
one  more  in  the  summer  than  at  any  other  time. 
Addison's  "Spectator"  is  delightful  to  read  in  the 
shade.  Mr.  Kipling  is  a  cold  weather  author.  Ib- 
is too  strenuous  for  high  temperatures ;  his  "  City  of 
Dreadful  Night"  can  make  one  feel  hot  in  midwinter. 
A  detective  story  would  be  all  wrong  for  hot  weather  pur- 
poses ;  anxiety  heats  the  blood  and  mars  composure. 
"  Lorna  Doone  "  would  be  an  admirable  choice. 

New  books  are  to  be  shunned;  if  good  they  will 
excite  too  much,  and  if  bad  they  will  bore  too 
utterly.  It  is  equable  reading  we  want,  and  the  six 
books  to  have  beside  us  in  our  hammock  or  deck- 
chair  are :  "  The  Princess,"  Mr.  Dobson's  "  Old 
World  Idylls,"  "Pepys,"  "Vanity  Pair,"  "Lorna 
Doone,"  and  either  Addison's  "Spectator"  or  a 
volume  of  Stevenson's  Essays. 

Lifk-size  portraits  of  the  King  and  Queen  and 
their  children  form  a  rather  startling  feature  in  the 
July  Strand.  The  portraits  would  be  more  effective 
were  the  faces  not  cribb'd,  cabin'd  and  confin'd 
within  the  narrow  page. 

THE  Canadian  Magazine  advances  in  interest  and 
variety.  There  are  papers  by  Judge  Riddel!  on 
Constitutions  of  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
and  on  new  methods  in  college  athletics  by  ( '. 
Conway.  Professor  L.  E.  Homing  compares  Ger- 
many and  England,  and  ex  poses  the  suicidal  nature 
of  any  endeavour  to  promote  war  between  the  two 
peoples.  Randolph  Carlyle  describes  the  Royal 
Military  Colby  ton,  and  Mi>s  E.  P.  Weaver 

the  English  palaces  ol    Queen  Victoria.     Katherina 
Hale  glorifies  Australian   literature,     Mr.  A.   R.  I  ai 
mill   gives  a  glowing  account  of  the  beauties  of  the 
Nile.      The  magazine  is  well  illustrated  throughout. 
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SHALL  WOMEN  VOTE? 
The  Problem  in  France  and  in  America. 
M.  Finot's  recent  article  on  the  Women's  Charter 
in  France  has  been  followed  by  a  symposium  on 
French  Women  and  the  Vote,  the  first  part  of  which 
is  given  in  the  mid-June  number  of  La  Revue.  At 
the  head  of  the  French  Union  for  Women  Suffrage  is 
Madame  Jeanne  E.  Schmahl,  the  famous  instigator 
of  the  law  assuring  to  French  women  the  free  dis- 
posal of  their  own  earnings,  which  was  passed  about 
three  years  ago.  The  same  lady  has  conducted  the 
present  inquiry. 

SO-CALLED    UNIVERSAL    SUFFRAGE. 

The  former  Deputies,  Messieurs  Labori,  A.  Lavy, 
and  J.  Allemane,  have  all  replied  in  favour  of  the 
political  equality  of  women.  Among  the  present 
Deputies  who  are  partisans  of  women  suffrage  are 
the  names  of  Messieurs  Andrieux,  Charles  Beauquier, 
and  Louis  Marin.  Wherever  one-half  of  the  human 
race  is  excluded  from  the  right  to  vote,  democracy  is 
only  a  word  and  universal  suffrage  a  lie,  writes 
Deputy  Andrieux.  Democracy  is  the  government  of 
all  by  all,  he  adds ;  not  the  government  of  the  best, 
the  most  intelligent,  or  the  most  capable.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  women  have  interests  distinct  from  those  of 
men,  and  that  these  interests  are  in  danger  of  being 
sacrificed  in  assemblies  where  women  are  not  present 
or  represented.  The  Senators  Dr.  Paul  Gerente  and 
M.  Goirand  are  also  not  opposed,  but  M.  Yves  Guyot, 
a  former  Minister,  thinks  that  it  is  only  in  the  future, 
more  or  less  distant,  that  women  will  become  electors 
and  eligible  for  election.  He  is  also  convinced  that 
when  that  day  arrives  they  will  eliminate  men  from 
politics  ! 

EQUAL   RESPONSIBILITIES,    EQUAL    RIGHTS. 

M.  Jules  Bois  favours  any  reforms  which  will  help 
to  bring  about  the  political  equality  of  the  sexes. 
Present  day  Parliamentarism  is  by  no  means  an  ideal 
regime,  and  he  hopes  that  when  women  vote,  men 
more  respectable  from  the  point  of  view  of  morality 
and  character  will  be  elected.  M.  Jules  Claretie,  of 
the  French  Academy,  is  of  opinion  that  women  should 
record  their  vote  personally  instead  of  influencing  the 
votes  of  others.  M.  Leo  Claretie  asks  why  people 
should  wish  women  not  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
public  affairs  of  their  country.  Professor  Ambroise 
Colin  repeats  that  women  with  smaller  wages  have  to 
pay  the  same  taxes  as  men ;  they  even  pay  the 
military  tax  by  risking  their  lives  in  beating  the  future 
soldiers.  He  anticipates  that  in  the  exercise  of  the 
vote  women  will  bring  more  morality — and  perhaps 
more  intelligence — into  the  function.  Some  of  the 
arguments  against  women's  votes,  such  as  those  used 
by  men  who  judge  every  question  from  the  electoral 
point  of  view,  are  worthy  of  only  the  most  vulgar  poli- 
ticians. If  anyone  ought  to  be  electors  and  eligible 
for  election  it  is  women.  Professor  Jules  Diet/,  an 
advocate  at  the  Court  of  Appeal,  considers  it  iniqui- 
tous and  absurd  in  a  country  with  universal  suffrage 


to  exclude  women  from  electoral  rights.  Other 
writers  have  replied  in  the  same  sense.  The  opinion 
of  M.  Emile  Faguet  has  been  quoted  before,  but 
to-day  he  adds  that  women  rather  than  men  should 
make  the  laws.  M.  Paul  Margueritte  and  M.  Camille 
Mauclair  are  also  adherents  to  the  principle  of  poli- 
tical equality. 

The  American  Women's  Club  Movement. 
Every  summer  the  Chautauquan  issues  a  special 
number  devoted  to  some  civic  problem,  and  this  year 
the  number  (published  in  June)  is  appropriately 
devoted  to  Women  as  a  Civic  Force  in  the  United 
s.  It  supplements  the  interesting  series  of 
articles  completed  in  May  on  Women  in  the  Progress 
of  Civilisation.  The  most  important  article  is  that 
on  the  Women's  Club  Movement,  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  which  comprises  a  member- 
ship of  800,000  women.  Its  one  watchword  is 
"  Service."  The  work  of  the  General  Federation  is 
divided  into  eleven  standing  committees — Art,  Civics, 
Civil  Service  Reform,  Education,  Food  Sanitation, 
Forestry,  Health,  Household  Economics,  Industrial 
and  Child  Labour  Conditions,  Legislation,  Literature, 
and  Library  Extension.  The  greatest  obstacle  in  the 
work  is  the  lack  of  funds,  the  dues  being  kept  at  the 
minimum  that  all  women  may  belong  equally,  that 
the  wife  of  the  farmer  and  the  wife  of  the  millionaire 
may  each  contribute  her  quota  without  distinction  of 
class. 

SUFFRAGE   AND    ANTI-SUFFRAGE. 

The  second  article  is  devoted  to  the  Women 
Suffrage  Movement  in  America  from  1848  onwards. 
Women  have  now  complete  suffrage  on  the  same 
terms  as  men  in  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  and 
Idaho ;  municipal  suffrage  in  Kansas  ;  school  suffrage 
in  twenty-six  States  and  Territories;  and  taxpayers'  suf- 
frage in  four  States.  With  the  present  year  the  Woman 
Suffrage  Party  entered  on  a  new  working  policy. 
During  the  last  forty  years  the  issue  has  been  urged 
as  a  moral  question,  with  results  that  seem  to  indicate 
that  other  means  are  necessary.  The  new  policy 
consists  in  not  working  for  candidates  who  say  they 
are  in  favour,  and  who  in  some  cases  might  agree 
with  the  women  to  secure  their  support.  The  women 
believe  the  way  to  get  the  right  men  at  Albany  is  to 
defeat  the  wrong  men  in  the  constituencies. 

Mrs.  Barclay  Hazard  follows  with  an  article  oppos- 
ing Woman  Suffrage.  In  New  York  State,  as  in 
England,  the  meetings  of  the  Anti-Suffragists  are 
"  parlour  meetings  in  private  houses  "  ;  Anti-Suffrag- 
ists,  apparently,  do  not  come  out  into  the  open  either 
in  this  country  or  in  America. 


The  number  of  foreign  students  at  the  French 
universities  increases  steadily.  According  to  La  Revue 
of  June  1st,  the  number  of  foreign  students  at  Paris 
alone  was,  twenty  years  ago,  457  ;  ten  years  ago  it 
was  1,174;  and  in  the  last  five  years  it  has  been 
doubled,  rising  from  1,633  in  1905  to  3,226  in  1909. 
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MUSIC  AND  ART  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 
The  Music  of  Schumann. 
WRITING  of  Schumann  and  his  art  in  the  Corre- 
spondant  of  June  ioth,  M.  L).  Calvocoressi  remarks 
that  in  music  two  equally  grave  mistakes  are  frequently 
made.  One,  common  to  young  enthusiasts,  is  to 
deny  tradition,  and  the  other  is  the  idea  that  tradition 
imposes  imperative  rules  outside  which  there  can  be 
no  salvation.  Both  are  intolerable.  Truth  lies  in 
the  harmonious  alliance  of  the  two  turns  of  mind, 
and  this  alliance  is  to  be  found  in  the  mind  of 
Schumann  as  well  as  in  his  music,  with  the  happiest 
results.  When  he  founded  his  musical  journal  he 
wrote  that  it  was  the  duty  of  criticism  not  only  to  be 
a  reflection  of  the  present,  but  to  concern  itself  with 
the  music  of  the  future.  Previous  to  the  nineteenth 
century  music  had  endeavoured  to  translate  the  most 
general  emotions — joy,  sorrow,  anything  of  a  uni- 
versal nature.  With  the  first  romantics  it  seeks  the 
picturesque,  the  expression  of  nuances  more  varied 
and  more  intense.  It  becomes  more  coloured.  But 
with  Schumann  it  makes  another  advance,  and 
becomes  capable  of  expressing  something  more  dis- 
tinctive than  atmosphere  and  colour.  This  some- 
thing is  character. 

King  Edward  and  British  Music. 
An  analysis  of  numerous  programmes  performed  at 
Court  functions  during  the  reign  of  King  Edward 
gives,  according  to  the  Musical  Times  for  June,  the 
following  results  with  regard  to  British  music.  At 
thirty  concerts  given  at  Buckingham  Palace,  197 
orchestral  and  fourteen  vocal  pieces  were  performed 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  Walter  Parratt.  Of  the 
former,  forty-six,  and  of  the  latter,  seven,  were  by 
British  composers;  roughly,  a  quarter  of  the  whole. 
Of  the  four  song-composers  in  the  list,  three  are 
women — Alicia  L.  Needham,  Maude  Valerie  White, 
and  Liza  Lehmann.  As  Prince  of  Wales,  King 
Edward  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  move- 
ment which  culminated  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Music,  opened  in  May,  1883. 
Depth  of  Feeling  in  Art. 
Continuing  the  articles  on  the  Consolations  of  an 
Injured  Critic  in  the  Art  Journal,  Mr.  C.  Lewis 
Hind  writes  in  the  June  number  on  depth  of  feeling, 
and  wonders  whether  it  is  essential  to  great  art. 
Blake,  he  says,  felt— felt  incommunicable  things.  He 
was  a  great  spiritual  artist.  His  drawing  is  odd,  and 
his  technique  sometimes  odder  than  his  drawing. 
But  to  him  feeling  was  stronger  than  living.  How 
sane,  how  strong,  how  reposeful  is  Michael  Angelo's 
"  The  Eternal  Creating  Adam "  contrasted  with 
Blake's  version  ;  one  the  sanity  of  genius,  the  other 
the  insanity  of  genius  ;  one  the  confidence  of  creation, 
the  other  the  agony  of  creation.  In  Rembrandt's 
work  is  synthesised  the  floating  feeling,  sometimes 
anguish,  sometimes  esthetic  indulgence,  of  the  modern 
world-longing,  regret,  aspiration,  pity,  grief,  wonder. 
The   writer   doubts   whether  there   is  any  canvas  so 


articulate  with  deep  human  feeling  as  Rembrandt's 
"Supper  in  Emmaus"  in  the  Louvre.  Watts,  who 
devoted  his  life  to  allegorical  paintings,  never,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Hind,  achieved  his  intention  more 
completely  than  in  that  single  figure,  so  restrained, 
called  "  For  he  had  great  possessions." 

Hogarth  as  a  Religious  Painter. 
One  of  the  plates  in  the  June  Connoisseur  is  "The 
Three  Maries  at  the  Tomb,"  by  William  Hogarth. 
It  was  in  1756,  the  year  before  he  was  appointed 
serjeant-painter  to  the  King,  that  Hogarth,  it  is 
stated,  painted  his  gigantic  triptych,  "  The  Three 
Maries  at  the  Tomb,"  "  The  Ascension,"  and  "  The 
Sealing  of  the  Tomb,"  as  an  altarpiece  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  Bristol.  He  was  paid  ^500 
for  it,  just  four  times  as  much  as  he  received  for  the 
series  of  six  pictures  of  the  "Marriage  a  la  Mode," 
now  in  the  National  Gallery.  The  work  was  re- 
moved from  the  church  by  a  later  generation  who 
failed  to  appreciate  Hogarth,  and  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Bristol  Academy,  who  some  time  ago 
offered  it  to  the  Corporation,  but  the  latter,  having  no 
room  at  its  disposal,  declined  the  gift.  The  triptych 
is  at  present  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Mulliner. 

Henry  II.  and  Thomas  A  Becklt  in  Art. 
In  the  June  number  of  the  Windsor  Magazine  the 
writer  of  the  series  of  articles  on  England's  Story  in 
Portrait  and  Picture  has  reached  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  Besides  portraits  of  the  first  Plantagenet  and  his 
queen,  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  we  have  naturally  many 
pictures  of  Becket.  One  represents  Becket's  haughty 
behaviour  in  the  Court  of  Henry  II.  (by  W. 
Hamilton),  another  depicts  Becket  before  his  enemies 
at  Northampton,  1164  (by  Wal  Paget),  a  third  shows 
us  Becket  washing  the  feet  of  beggars  (by  W.  H. 
Margetson),  a  fourth  is  a  scene  before  the  murder  of 
Becket  (by  Sir  John  Gilbert),  and  lastly,  we  have  the 
martyrdom  of  Becket,  1170  (by  C.  H.  Weigall).  Mr. 
H.  M.  Brock  shows  us  Henry  II.  doing  penance  at 
Becket's  tomb,  and  Maria  Cosway  Louis  VII.  of 
France  before  the  shrine  of  Becket  at  Canterbury. 
More  New  Pictures  for  the  Nation. 

The  April  number  of  the  Connoisseur  opened  with  an 
article  by  Mr.  W.  Roberts  dealing  with  the  Salting 
Collection  of  Pictures.  Altogether  the  National 
Gallery  is  richer  by  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
pictures,  the  greater  portion  of  them  consisting  of 
works  by  Dutch  and  Flemish  artists.  Among  them  are 
six  examples  of  Jan  Steen  and  seven  of  Jacob  Ruysdael, 
two  portraits  by  Frans  Hals,  two  Rembrandts,  two 
Hobbemas,  one  example  each  of  Adrien  van  Ostade, 
Paul  Potter  and  Jan  Vermeer  of  Delft.  The  Vermeer, 
which  represents  a  young  lady  seated  at  a  spinet,  is 
a  characteristic  specimen  of  this  rare  master.  The 
examples  of  the  Barbizon  school  include  seven  Corots 
and  one  Millet.  The  British  pictures  include  a  por- 
trait by  RaeUim,  two  portraits  by  Gainsborough, 
sixteen  works  by  Constable,  four  by  David  Cox, 
three  by  Crome,  three  by  Morland,  two  by  Wilson. 
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THE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESSFUL  LEADERSHIP  ; 
Or,  the  Story  of  Senator  Pi  mi. 

Mr.  Lemuel  Ely  Quigg  contributes  an  interesting 
paper  in  the  North  American  Review  on  the  late 
Republican  Boss  of  New  York,  Senator  Tom  Piatt. 
Mr.  Quigg  says  : — 

No  man  has  ever  won  a  front  place  in  the  ranks  of  political 
leadership,  certainly  no  man  has  ever  held  such  position  for 
any  length  of  time  with  a  smaller  endowment  of  those  gifts  that 
appeal  to  public  imagination  than  Thomas  C.  Piatt.  He  could 
not  conduct  a  conversation,  much  less  make  a  speech.  lie  was 
so  little  magnetic  that  even  the  act  of  shaking  hands  he  per- 
formed listlessly  as  though  it  bored  him.  lie  never  seemed 
glad  to  see  anybody  the  most  necessary  to  his  plans  nor  disturbed 
if  he  stopped  away.  Inspiration,  even  enthusiasm,  he  regarded 
with  distrust,  as  a  thing  that  was  likely  to  get  a  man  into 
trouble  and  make  him  lose  sight  of  his  bearings. 

S  that  with  no  gift  of  expression,  for  he  never  could  argue 
the  point,  with  no  private  fortune,  for  there  never  was  a  time  in 
Senator  Plait's  life  when  the  contemplation  of  his  balance-sheet 
gave  him  any  satisfaction,  with  no  very  clear  conception  of  the 
trend  of  public  sentiment  on  the  issues  of  the  day,  with  no  very 
keen  respect  for  popular  opinion,  even  when  he  recognised  its 
strength,  in  disposition  retiring,  painfully  sensitive,  often 
irritable  and  never  widely  sympathetic,  and  with  every  important 
newspaper  treating  him  and  his  projects  in  a  varying  spirit  of 
scorn  and  contempt,  anil  hostile  always,  he  contrived  to  become 
the  leader  of  a  successful  party  in  the  greatest  .State  of  the 
American  Union.  He  had  two  definite  sentiments,  perfectly 
simple  and  easily  understood,  not  gloriously  lofty,  but  not  at 
all  to  be  despised — faith  in  the  Republican  party  and  a  keen 
enjoyment  of  the  sense  of  power.  For  the  satisfaction  of  these 
he  was  ready  to  give  and  take  in  friendship  and  in  fight. 

With  this  nature,  with  these  motives  and  with  this  equip- 
ment, Senator  Piatt,  in  the  course  of  his  Republican  leadership, 
did  three  things.  lie  took  the  liipior  question  out  of  party 
politics  and  settled  it  in  New  York  Slate  in  a  way  that  quieted  the 
Prohibitionists,"  removed  from  the  Republican  party  the  menace 
of  their  activity,  and  so  connected  the  sale  of  liquor  with  the 
pvyment  of  the  expenses  of  government  as  permanently  to  dis- 
courage the  further  agitation  of  the  liquor  question  in  this 
State.  He  created  the  Greater  New  York.  He  prevented  the 
nomination  of  McKinlev  on  a  platform  that  would  have  con- 
ceded something  to  the  advocates  of  free  silver.  And  the  period 
that  was  distinguished  by  his  accomplishment  of  these  three 
things,  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  knew  no  successful 
resistance  to  his  leadership  in  the  Republican  parly  in  New  York, 
and  the  acts  of  that  party  under  his  leadership  met  with  public 
endorsement  at  the  polls. 


How  Wesleyans  may  become  Anglicans. 
In  the  Re-union  Magazine  for  May,  Rev.  E.  Heriz 
Smith  suggests  how  home  re-union  could  be  carried 
out  if  the  Public  Worship  Facilities  Bill  of  1873  were 
passed,  by  which,  when  a  number  of  persons  provided 
a  chapel  and  minister,  and  guaranteed  a  stipend,  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  should  be  empowered  to 
license  such  minister  and  chapel,  with  or  without  the 
consent  of  the  incumbent.  The  writer  points  out 
that  Wesley's  model  trust  deed  expressly  provided 
that  the  preacher  need  not  go  on  circuit  if  he  were 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  writer 
adds  :  "  It  is  said  that  Wesleyans  now  wish  that  some 
of  their  ministers  should  be  stationary,  but  do  not 
like  to  go  to  Parliament  for  sanction  of  the  change. 
Why  do  they  not  avail  themselves,  without  going  to 
Parliament,  of  the  powers  they  already  possess  ?" 


INSECT-POLLINATION   OF   PLANTS. 

The  Inter-Relation  of  Insects  with  Plants  is  the 
subject  of  an  article  by  Mr.  P.  B.  Gregson,  in 
Chambers's  Journal Tor  June. 

After  telling  how  insects  attack  plants  and  damage 
the  leaves,  the  root,  the  seeds,  the  fruit,  etc.,  he  turns 
to  a  happier  phase  in  their  lives  and  explains  some  of 
the  kind  offices  done  to  plants  by  certain  insects. 
Plants  have  several  ways  of  attracting  insects.  The 
petals  or  signboards  painted  all  kinds  of  colours 
announce  to  the  insects  that  here  is  good  honey. 
As  the  honey  is  to  be  found  right  down  in  the 
base  of  the  flower,  the  bees  force  their  way  down 
as  far  as  they  can.  In  doing  so  they  rub  against 
the  stamens,  and  get  some  of  the  pollen  upon  their 
bodies,  and  when  they  go  to  another  flower  for  more 
honey  they  touch  the  pistil  and  some  of  the  pollen 
attaches  to  it  and  quickens  the  seeds  into  life.  Plants 
which  blossom  in  the  evening,  most  of  which  are 
white  and  heavily-scented,  depend  on  moths  to  carry 
their  pollen  from  blossom  to  blossom.  Bees  only 
visit  one  kind  of  flower  a  day.  If  an  apple-blossom 
was  the  first  flower  visited  by  a  bee  in  the  morning,  it 
would  only  visit  apple-blossoms  during  the  whole  of 
that  day.  The  English  figwort  is  pollinated  almost 
exclusively  by  wasps.  The  nasturtium  can  only  be 
pollinated  by  the  humble-bee,  because  no  other  insect 
has  a  proboscis  long  enough  to  reach  the  bottom  of 
the  spur  which  holds  the  honey.  Every  attempt  to 
grow  red  clover  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  failed 
until  the  humble-bee  was  imported.  The  Smyrna  fig 
can  only  be  produced  by  the  agency  of  a  small  insect 
called  the  Capri  fig-wasp.  Gardeners  and  florists 
often  pollinate  flowers  themselves.  Flowers  which 
have  not  a  showy  signboard  or  a  strong  scent  to 
advertise  them  have  to  be  pollinated  by  the  wind. 


AN  ESKIMO  LOCHINVAR'S  MISTAKE. 
In  the  Canadian  Magazine  Miss  A.  1).  Cameron 
describes  the  Arctic  host  and  hostess,  and  tells  a  story 
which  shows  that  it  is  as  dangerous  to  carry  off  a 
briile  in  a  sleeping-bag  as  it  is  to  buy  a  pig  in  a 
poke.     This  is  the  story  of  the  Eskimo  Lochinvar  : — 

This  young  man  wdoed  a  maid,  but  the  girl's  lather  had  no 
very  good  opinion  of  the  lad's  hunting  ability  and  was  obdurate. 

The  lover  determined  to  take  destiny  into  hi-  own  hands  and 
force  the  game.  A  deep  ravine  of  ice  lay  between  his  igloo  and 
that  of  the  family  to  whom  he  would  lain  be  son  ;  over  the 
chasm  a  drill-log  made  a  temporary  bridge.  One  night 
Lochinvar  crossed  the  icy  gully,  entered  the  igloo  of  his  elect, 
and  seizing  her  in   her  lAitt-tg-bee,  or  5I1  .,   lifted    the 

dear   burden    over   his  back.     Then,  in   spite  of  struggles  and 
muffled  within,  he  strode. off  with  hei  ide  of 

the  strewn. 

Sal.;  'he  gulch,  he  gaily  kicked  the  log  bridge  into 

the  gulf  and  Carrie!  his  squirming  treasure  to  his  own 
floor.  He  had  left  his  seal-oil  lamp  burning,  and  now  it  was 
with  an  anticipative  chuckle  of  glee  that  he  undid  the  draw- 
string. We  end  the  -lory  where  Roxi  did,  by  telling  that  the 
figure  which  rolled  out  sputtering  from  the  thin-ig-6te  was 
the  would-aoi-be  father-in-law  instead  of  the  would-be  bride. 
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MARK    TWAIN    AND    HIS    WIFE. 
By  W.  D.  Howells  and  Others. 

The  North  American  Review  contains  many  tributes 
to  Mark  Twain.  "  Britannicus "  says  England  has 
regarded  Mark  Twain  as  the  representative  racial 
author  of  his  day.  "  Beyond  any  other  man  of  his 
time,  he  incarnated  and  universalised  the  American 
spirit."  But  his  Americanism  is  "carried  by  genius 
to  a  point  where  it  appeals  to  the  whole  of  humanity." 

Andrew  Carnegie  says  that  Mark  Twain  told  him 
that  the  idea  of  "  A  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King 
Arthur  "  came  from  reading  "  my  first  literary  out- 
burst, written  at  high  noon,  when  the  sun  casts  no 
shadow,  '  Triumphant  Democracy.'  "  Mr.  Carnegie 
continues,  "  I  find  the  tears  drop  as  I  write." 

Mr.  A.  B.  Paine  recalls  that  Mark  Twain  once  said 
to  him,  "  I  came  in  with  Halley's  comet.  I  should 
like  to  stay  until  its  return  and  go  out  with  it."  The 
night  he  died  Halley's  comet  was  visible  in  the  sky. 

Booker  T.  Washington  gratefully  recalls  the  way 
in  which  Mark  Twain  describes  Jim,  the  coloured 
boy  in  "  Huckleberry  Finn."  So  Mark  Twain  per- 
haps unconsciously  exhibited  his  sympathy  and 
interest  in  the  masses  of  the  negro  people. 

Booth  Tarkington  says,  "  Complete  citizen  of  the 
world  as  he  was,  he  was  the  American  spirit."  Samuel 
Gompers  pronounces  Mark  Twain  more  than  a 
humourist  :  he  was  a  profound  philosopher. 

Wilbur  D.  Nesbit  says  that  Mark  Twain  is 
'Cervantes  and  Carlyle,  Hugo  and  Dickens  all  in 
one,  with  a  God-given  grace  of  fun  which  is  the 
eternal  sunshine  of  life.  Brander  Matthews  says  it 
may  be  that  the  next  generation  will  drop  out  the 
half  of  his  writings,  and  the  generation  after  may 
winnow  what  is  left,  yet  our  grandchildren  will  appre- 
ciate "  Tom  Sawyer,"  "  Huck  Finn,"  "Life  on  the 
Mississippi,"  "  A  Tramp  Abroad."  Mark  Twain  was 
"  a  great  artist  in  humour,  in  narrative,  and  in  style, 
a  great  moralist,  and — a  great  man  in  himself." 
There  is  also  reprinted  from  1901  Mr.  W.  D. 
Howells'  inquiry  into  Mark  Twain's  distinctive 
characteristics. 

In  Harpa's  for  July  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  gives  his 
memories  of  Mark  Twain.  He  speaks  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  tender  loyalty  to  his  wife,  which  was  "  the 
most  moving  quality  of  his  most  faithful  soul  "  : — 

It  was  a  greater  part  of  him  than  the  love  of  most  men  for 
their  wives,  and  she  merited  all  the  worship  he  could  give  her, 
all  the  devotion,  all  the  implicit  obedience,  by  her  surj 
force  and  beauty  of  character.  She  was  in  a  way  the  loveliest 
person  I  have  ever  seen,  the  gentlest,  the  kindest,  without  a 
touch  of  weakness  ;  she  united  wonderful  tact  with  wonderful 
truth  ;  and  Clemens  not  only  accepted  her  ride  implicitly,  but 
he  rejoiced,  he  gloried  in  it.  I  am  not  sure  that  lie  noticed  all 
her  goodness  in  the  actions   that   made   it   a  heavenly  vision  to 

dness  ;  but  if  there  was 
any  forlorn  anil  helpless  creature  in  the  room  Mrs.  Clemens 
was  aomehon  promptly  at  his  side  or  hers;  she  was  always 
seeking  occasions  of  kindness  to  those  in  her  household  or  out 
of  it  ;  she  loved  to  let  her  heart  go  beyond  the  reach  of  her 
hand. 

m  the  outside  I  should  say  that  this  marriage  was  one  of 
the  most  perfect.     It  lasted  in  his  absolute  devotion  to  tl 


of  her  de.-th.  She  was  a  very  beautiful  woman,  classically 
regular  in  features,  with  black  hair  smooth  over  her  forehead, 
and  with  tenderly  peering  myi  |  ic  eyes,  always  behind  glasses, 
and  a  smile  of  angelic  kindness.  But  this  kindness  went  with 
a  sense  of  humour. 

Mr.  Howells  speaks  of  the  time  of  Mark  Twain's 
great  Browning  passion,  and  when  Tolstoi  was  trans- 
forming Howells,  Clemens  wrote,  "  That  man  seems 
to  have  been  to  you  what  Browning  was  to  me." 
Another  passage  is  worth  noting  : — 

Of  all  the  literary  men  I  have  known  he  was  the  most 
unliterary  in  his  make  and  manner.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
had  any  acquaintance  with  Latin,  but  I  believe  not  the  lea^l  ; 
German  he  knew  pretty  well,  and  Italian  enough  late  in  life  to 
have  fun  with  it  ;  but  he  used  English  in  all  its  alien  derivations 
as  if  it  were  native  to  his  own  air. 


A  SWEDISH   TRIBUTE  TO  BJORNSON. 

In  the  first  June  number  of  La  Rnme  Ellen  Key, 
the  Swedish  writer,  has  some  reflections  on  the  death 
of  Bjornson.  Long  before  Ellen  Key  had  published 
anything,  Bjornson  was  struck  by  her  extraordinary 
gifts,  and  their  friendship  dates  from  this  early  time. 
From  him  Ellen  Key  learnt  to  understand  Norway's 
desire  for  independence,  and  other  Swedish  writers, 
including  Selma  Lagerlof,  have  also  rendered  homage 
to  the  ardent  champion  of  Separation. 

THE   CULT   OF    LIFE. 

In  a  conversation  on  religious  questions  Bjornson 
one  day  said  to  Ellen  Key  that  he  believed  in  a  God 
in  the  universe,  in  life,  and  above  all  in  the  life  of 
man.  To  love  life  piously  and  to  enjoy  it,  to  work 
conscientiously,  in  all  actions  small  and  great  to  make 
life  more  perfect — that  was  religion  to  him.  The 
unknowable  beyond  the  life  on  earth,  beyond  death, 
the  inexpressible  which  we  experience  at  certain 
times,  should  nevertheless  always  be  the  object  of  the 
faith  of  men.  But  we  must  act  according  to  what  we 
know  with  certainty,  and  we  do  know  that  this  exist- 
ence will  never  become  as  great  and  as  rich  as  its 
nature  and  its  possibilities  allow  if  we  do  not  trans- 
form our  so-called  cult  of  God  into  the  cult  of  life. 

SUN    AND    TEMPEST. 

Sun  and  tempest — that  was  his  being,  and  he 
attained  the  full  measure  of  it.  Yet  the  whole  life- 
work  of  Bjornson,  even  that  which  was  best  in  it,  is 
but  a  weak  reflection  of  the  tempest  which  has  now 
folded  its  wings,  of  the  sun  which  has  now  set.  He 
possessed  the  three  supreme  gifts  of  human  nature — 
genius,  strength,  and  goodness  ;  he  was  also  creator, 
fighter,  singer,  and  victor.  In  conclusion,  Ellen  Key 
says  he  thought  Norway  and  Sweden  ought  to  separate 
till  the  two  nations  became  brothers  in  reality.  It 
was  his  love  for  the  two  countries  which  inspired  his 
policy,  and  yet  it  cost  him  not  a  few  Swedish  hearts 
whom  he  had  already  won.  But  when  the  shadows 
of  the  struggle  have  been  dissipated  in  the  light  of  a 
new  day.  when  a  new  Scandinavia  has  appeared,  the 
Swedes  as  well  as  the  Norwegians  will  love  and 
honour  unreservedly  the  greatest  of  the  sons  of 
Norway. 
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"EARTH'S  YOUNGEST." 
Under   this   title    "  Taliesin "  contributes   to   the 
State  of  South  Africa  a  number  of  lines,  breathing 
high  ideals  and  aspirations  for  the  new  South  African 
Dominion.     The  writer  says  :— 

We  are  the  youngest  of  the  sons  of  earth, 

And  born  to  do  her  honour  in  the  land 

Of  our  possession.   .   .   . 

...   we  are  prepared  to  take  upon  us 

The  grave  sweet  burden  of  our  freedom,  sirs, 

X  >r  shall  we  fail  in  duty.   .   .   . 


[Elliott  and  fry.  Photograph  \y\  IVandjk. 

Smuts.  Right  Hon.   R.  F.  Moor. 

and  Defence.  Commerce  and  Industries. 

Let  History  proclaim  : 
"  This  is  the  noblest  chapter  yet  achieved 
In  the  whole  story  of  humanity  ! 
Here  is  advancement,  here  is  freedom,   here 
Are  justice,  mercy,  strength  of  purpose,   love, 
And  succour  of  the  stumbling  !  "  .   .   . 
...   A  nation  now  awakes  from  sleep, 
Long  troublous,  to  a  day  of  deeds,  an. I  deeds 
Whose  fame  shall  echo  to  eternity— 
If  so  we  will.     A  people  we  henceforth, 
<  lur  day  shall  be  but  as  we  make  it.      Ah  ! 
Shall  we  not  make  it  fair?     Shall  we  not  strive, 
Earth's  youngest  now,  to  be  earth's  fairest  ever? 


.  ...     .rj 

General  Hertzog. 
Minister  of  Justice. 


Mr.   Malan.  Mr>  Fischer 

Minister  of  Education.  Minister  of  Lai 

PROMINENT    MEMBERS   OF   GENERAL    BOTHA'S    CABINET. 
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The    Review   of    Reviews. 


THE  OCCULT  REVIEWS. 

I  am  glad  to  find  in  the  Tkeosophtst  for  June  a 
vigorous  article  calling  attention  to  the  work  of  the 
Theosophical  Esperanto  League.  Esperanto  and 
theosophy  should  go  forth  as  two  spirits  aiding  and 
guiding  one  another,  bound  in  one  interest  to  help 
throughout  the  whole  world.  Esperanto  stands  for 
hope  and  theosophy  for  wisdom,  and  the  two  blending 
will  help  to  unite  mankind  in  an  eternal  bond  of 
brotherhood.  The  Theosophist  also  publishes  an 
address  given  by  Mrs.  Besant  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Calcutta  for  the  protection  of  animals.  She  strongly 
urges  Englishmen  in  India  to  abstain  from  the  use  of 
beef,  and  says  that  Lord  Macdonnell,  when  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  the  United  Provinces,  never 
allowed  a  morsel  of  beef  to  touch  his  lips. 

In  the  Occult  Revieiu  for  July  Miss  Jean  Delaire 
writes  on  "  The  Inner  Meaning  of  '  Chantecler.'  " 
She  thinks  that  it  is  an  epitome  of  the  human 
drama,  displaying  on  the  stage  the  evolution  of  all 
mankind.  Never  was  any  system  of  idealistic  philo- 
sophy more  precise  in  its  message  and  its  promise. 
Mr.  Frederick  Dixon  g'vei  what  we  may  suppose  to 
be  a  Christian  Scientist's  reply  to  the  recent  Life  of 
Mrs.  Eddy,  which  appeared  in  McClure's  Magazine. 
Mr.  H.  E.  Sampson,  the  author  of  the  books  entitled 
"  Progressive  Creation  "  and  "  Progressive  Redemp- 
tion," gives  a  brief  narrative  of  how  his  books 
came  to  him.  He  became  a  spiritualist  because 
a  clairvoyant  described  as  standing  behind  him 
when  he  was  preaching  at  Durban  the  figure 
of  Dr.  Mahan,  under  whom  he  studied  when 
Dr.  Mahan  was  Principal  of  Oberlin  Univer- 
sity. He  afterwards  received  impressional  com- 
munications from  Dr.  Mahan,  and  was  introduced 
to  three  other  beings,  one  of  wlu  i  was  the  spirit  of 
Madame  Blavatsky,  who  gave  him  instructions  which 
he  embodied  in  his  book.  Mr.  Sampson  declares  that 
he  visited  the  various  planetary  circles  of  the  heavens, 
and  was  instructed  in  the  art  of  fasting.  He  is  still 
a  clergyman,  and  he  says  that  the  only  vows  of  obli- 
gation which  are  binding  to  him  are  the  vows  of  a 
1  riest  oft)  e  He  ly  Catholic  Cnurch. 

In  the  Ignoramus,  published  by  the  Co-operative 
Health  Association,  Denver,  Colorado,  there  is  a 
series  of  articles  giving  lessons  in  the  art  of 
rhythmical  breathing.  The  editor  quotes  Elbert 
Hubbard,  who  says:  "Whenever  you  go  out 
of  doors,  fill  your  lungs  to  the  utmost ;  greet 
your  friends  with  a  smile,  and  put  soul  in 
every  handclasp.  Do  not  fear  being  misunder- 
stood, and  never  waste  a  minute  thinking  about 
your  enemies.  Picture  in  your  mind  the  able,  earnest, 
useful  person  you  desire  to  be.  To  think  right  is  to 
create.  All  things  pome  through  desire,  and  every 
re  prayer  is  answered."  The  writer  says  that  by 
taking  a  long,  deep,  full  a!  dominal  breath,  holding  it, 
and  then  forcefully  exp  n  ling  and  contracting  in 
rapid  succession  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  and 
then  exhaling  slowly  and  fully,  drawing  the  abdomen 


in  and  the  diaphragm  up,  you  vitalise  the  entire 
organism.  The  editor  maintains  that  these  three 
breathing  exercises  contain  the  concentrated  essence 
of  the  Yogi  and  Hindu  philosophy  of  breathing. 


THE   FASTING  CURE. 

I  have  to  thank  several  of  my  correspondents  who 
have  sent  in  reports  as  to  their  experience  with  the 
fasting  cure  of  Mr.  L'pton  Sinclair.  One  unfortunate 
experimenter,  I  learn  from  the  newspapers,  has 
succumbed.  He  was  a  solicitor  in  Johannesburg, 
and  the  fast  was  too  much  for  him.  My  correspon- 
dents have  not  been  so  unfortunate,  although  none  of 
them  have  excessively  prolonged  their  fast.  One 
writes :  "  I  tried  the  effect  of  entirely  dispensing 
with  either  food  or  drink  for  four  days  to  see  whether 
it  was  necessary  to  experience  the  disagreeable  feel- 
ings described  by  Mr.  Sinclair.  The  first  day,  having 
missed  breakfast,  I  felt  a  little  hungry  at  lunch  time, 
but  I  read  an  article  till  it  passed  away.  I  was 
troubled  neither  with  faintness  nor  any  sense  of 
hunger  during  the  whole  four  days." 

A  dyspeptic  who  tried  three  days'  fast  found  the 
change  in  health  and  spirits  almost  incredible.  He 
is  now  in  good  health  and  enjoying  life.  Colonel 
Logan,  writing  to  me  from  California,  says  that  he 
always  fasts  when  he  gets  ill,  and  always  with  good 
results.  Three  days'  fast  cured  him  and  all  his 
brother  officers  from  low  fever,  when  they  were 
stationed  at  Barbados,  although  the  usual  course  of 
the  malady  is  about  six  weeks.  In  1905  everyone  in 
the  house  in  which  he  lived  was  attacked  by  influenza. 
Colonel  Logan  fasted  for  eighteen  days,  eating  nothing 
and  drinking  only  rain-water.  His  tongue  was  heavily 
coated.  He  felt  very  weak,  but  experienced  no  other 
inconvenience. 

A  doctor  at  Penarth  sends  me  a  note  of  his 
experience  of  seven  days'  fast.  He  is  fifty-three  years 
of  age,  weight  10  st.  10  lbs.,  height  five  feet. 
Hunger  persisted  until  the  fourth  day,  and  was  worse 
just  before  it  departed.  After  that  he  felt  no  hunger, 
but  a  constant  sense  of  emptiness.  He  did  all  his 
professional  work,  including  twenty  miles'  walking  or 
bicycling  daily.  He  kept  up  his  golf  for  four  days, 
but  on  the  fifth  clay  he  was  too  tired.  He  lost  twelve 
pounds  in  weight,  slept  well,  and  awoke  feeling 
unusually  fit  and  bright.  He  became  rather  miserable 
by  the  evening,  and  suffered  somewhat  from  chilliness, 
but  what  he  missed  must  was  the  interest  and  pleasure 
of  periodical  meals.  He  dropped  the  experiment  on 
the  eighth  day,  but  not  from  loss  of  health  or  strength. 
Although  an  inveterate  smoker,  he  lost  all  Uste  for 
tobacco  early  in  the  fast.  Twelve  days  after  the  fast 
closed  he  regained  seven  pounds  of  the  twelve  which 
he  had  lost. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  seems  to  be  that  any- 
one can  fast  in  moderation  with  safety,  and  fast  with 
advantage,  but  the  prolonged  fast  should  be  under- 
taken with  care  under  medical  supervision  at  a  time 
when  you  can  slack  off  from  active  work. 
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SHOULD  WHITE  AND  BLACK   INTER-MARRY? 
The  Secret  of  White  Repugnance. 

In  The  East  and  the  West  "  Race  within  the 
Christian  Church  "  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting 
and  thoughtful  paper  by  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Andrews,  of 
Delhi.  He  docs  not  hesitate  to  draw  the  ultimate 
social  conclusions  from  his  religious  faith  that  the 
human  race  is  one  man  in  Christ,  that  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  the  sacrament  of  this  unity,  and  that  the 
Holy  Communion  was  intended  to  cover  the  whole 
of  life.  Religious  unity  involves  social  intercourse  ; 
social  intercourse  involves  inter-marriage  between  the 
races.  Mr.  Andrews  has  little  mercy  for  the 
alleged  "  instinct  in  the  white  man,  and  even  more 
in  the  white  woman,  which  revolts  against  the  idea  of 
marriage  with  an  African  as  something  unnatural." 
He  answers : — 

there  has  not  always  been  the  same  racial  repugnance,  even 
in  the  white  race,  as  exists  to-day,  and  among  other  races 
equally  widely  separated  from  the  African  there  seems  to  be  no 
repugnance  whatever.  Historically  our  own  strong  Anglo- 
Saxon  sentiment,  which  is  far  stronger  than  that  of  any  other 
European  race,  docs  not  appear  to  go  back  much  beyond  the 
^eventeenth  century.  It  is  to  a  very  large  extent  a  tradition  of 
the  old  slave  days.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  very  few 
traces  are  to  be  found.  Even  to-day  among  many  Europeans 
the  colour  prejudice  simply  does  not  exist.  What  Shakespeare, 
the  truest  diviner  of  human  sentiment,  thought  about  it  may  be 
seen  from  the  character  of  Desdemona  and  her  love  for  the 
Moor.  It  is  lago  \\h"  appeals  in  his  own  vile  way  to  the  colour 
mark.  To  Desdemona's  sweetness  and  purity  the  nobility  of 
her  husband  is  all  in  all. 

The  children  of  inter-race  marriages  may  at  present 
suffer  from  the  often  vicious  character  of  their  parents 
and  from  the  social  bar-sinister.    Mr.  Andrews  says: — 

With  regard  to  the  children  of  inter-race  marriages  hein0w.ak 
and  even  degraded  in  character,  the  blame,  wherever  it  exists, 
rests  chiefly  on  the  social  usage  they  receive.  If  the  children 
sometimes  display, the  vices  of  both  races, it  is  often  because  the 
parents  were  vicious  who  brought  them  into  the  world.  Consider- 
ing what  the  original  stock  of  many  of  the  children  of  mixed 
marriages  has  been,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  they  are  so  bad,  but 
that  they  are  so  good.  The  social  bar-sinister  also,  which  is 
placed  on  such  children  as  they  grow  up,  is  enough  to  weigh 
any  child  down  with  self-contempt  ;  and  this  is  not  a  healthy 
atmosphere  for  childhood.  Hut  if  children  were  born  from  good 
Christian  parents  on  cither  side  and  were  brought  up  in  good 
Christian  surroundings,  new  types  of  Christian  virtue  and 
character  might  be  evolved  such  as  would  do  honour  to  our 
common  humanity.  Even  under  present  conditions  such  a 
noble  life  as  that  of  Mr.  Hooker  Washington,  to  mention  one 
name  only,  should  make  us  pause  in  our  judgments.  It  is  not, 
moreover,  well  enough  known  that  the  poet  Browning  had 
Creole  blood  flowing  in  hi-  veins,  and  was  proud  of  the  fact. 

Mr.  Andrews  ought  to  know  that  the  presence  of 
African  blood  in  the  Browning  stock  is  vehemently 
denied  by  the  Brownings  themselves.  With  mere 
justice  he  goes  on  to  say  : — 

We  ourselves  owe  so  much  in  England  to  race-mixture  in  the 
past  that  it  is  strange  that  we,  above  all  others,  should  be  the 
champions  of  race  segregation  to-day.  The  fair-haired  Saxon 
and  the  dark  Iberian-liriton  must  have  been  poles  apart 
originally.  Again  and  again  a  fresh  admixture  gave  strength 
to  our  stock  instead  of  weakening  it.  Anthropologists  are  more 
and  more  agreed  that  such  admixture  adds  variety  and  power. 

He  concludes  that — 
while  on  the  one  hand  there  should  be  no  unnatural  or  artificial 


steps  taken  to  encourage  greater  racial  fusion  by  marriage,  on 
the  other  hand  there  should  be  no  steps  taken  to  prevent  that 
fusion  whenever  and  wherever  it  is  the  natural  outcome  of 
Christian  sympathy  and  pure  Christian  love. 

He  further  adds  that  experience  in  India  has  shown 
that  the  Christian  faith  can  only  live  and  grow  and 
thrive  where  the  caste  spirit  has  been  finally 
excluded  : — 

Marriage,  as  between  the  Christian  races  of  Europe  to-day, 
will  come  naturally,  wholesomely,  purely,  and  will  be  subject 
to  no  colour  bar  or  race  restriction. 


POETRY    FROM    THE    MAGAZINES. 

The  first  stanza  of  "  The  Prayer  of  a  Modern," 
by  H.  W.  Jakeway,  in  the  Canadian  Magazine,  may 
here  be  given  : — 

0  Lord  of  Strength,  I  do  not  ask  for  power 
To  beat  down  others  in  the  market-place. 

1  pray  for  poise  that  I  may  hour  by  hour 
■Meet  well  my  duty  with  a  cheerful  face 

In  the  Bournville  Works  Magazine  Clarkson  Booth 
writes  on  "  Dead  Kings,"  from  which  these  four 
stanzas  may  be  taken  : — 

Tomp  and  splendour,  glory  and  state, 

As  a  great  king  goes  with  the  dead  to  dwell ; 

Fit  signs  of  a  nation's  grief  and  love 
As  it  utters  thus  its  last  farewell. 

Down  in  the  cavernous  depths  of  earth, 
Down  'neath  the  tossing  ocean's  bed — 

Battered  and  shattered,  a  ghastly  throng, 
A  hundred  and  thirty  and  three  lie  dead. 

Strangled  and  choked  by  the  deadly  fumes, 
Torn  and  rent  by  the  blasts'  hot  breath, 

They  lie  where  they  fell  in  the  burning  mine, 
Grimy  and  grim  in  tin  sleep  of  death. 

Peace  to  the  king  in  his  marble  tomb, 
And  to  these  who  rest  far  under  the  bay  ; 

For  they,  like  him,  when  their  names  were  called, 
Were  found  where  their  daily  duly  lay. 


Goldwin  Smith. 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  pays  his  loyal  tribut* 
in  the  Positivisi  Rrciew  as  one  of  the  survivors 
of  those  younger  men  who  in  the  fifties  and 
sixties  were  influenced  by  the  ardent  spirit  and 
the  trenchant  pen  of  Goldwin  Smith.  He  recalls 
how  for  sixty  years  he  and  Goldwin  Smith  had 
been  in  touch.  Comrades  together  in  defence  of  the 
rights  of  subject  races,  they  were  acutely  at  variance 
on  the  religion  of  humanity  and  the  national  claims 
of  Ireland.  But  they  were  drawn  together  by  the 
South  African  troubles  in  the  Boer  Wat.  He  thinks, 
too,  that  Goldwin  Smith's  fierce  antagonism  to  the 
Home  Rule  policy  became  modified  in  later  years, 
though  a  stout  Unionist  to  the  last. 


The  editor  of  the  Indian  Wold  suggests  as  a 
remedy  for  all  the  discontent : — 

Briefly:  the  word  "repression"  must  be  replaced  by  the 
word  "  sympathy "  in  the  official  world,  the  Anglo-Indian 
official  must  be  prepared  to  give  ami  take,  and  (he  Anglo-Indian 
Press  cease  to  be  omniscient  and    (Tensive. 
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THOMAS    HARDY    AND    GEORGE    ELIOT. 

"  I  would  give  my  hand  to  write  like  Hardy,"  said 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  and  none  but  one  of  the 
greatest  could  move  so  fine  a  brother  of  the  craft  to 
such  whole-hearted  eulogy.  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy's 
first  book,  "  Desperate  Remedies,"  was  published 
when  he  was  turned  thirty,  and  certainly  gave  no 
promise  of  his  future  greatness,  but  a  year  later  more 
than  the  promise  of  it  appeared  in  "  Under  the 
Greenwood  Tree."  When  "  Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd"  was  running  anonymously  in  the  Cornhil! 
in  1S74,  some  of  the  leading  critical  journals  decid  d 
from  internal  evidence  that  it  was  the  work  of  George 
Eliot ;  which  only  goes  to  show  how  fallible  a 
practised  critic  can  be,  for  reading  that  novel  now 
one  finds  no  trace  of  the  author  of  "  Adam  Bede  "  in 
it  beyond  the  fact  that  it  also  deals  with  rural  life 
and  character. — Bookman,  June. 

WHAT    IS   THE    ORIGIN   OF    SOCIALISM. 

According  to  a  writer  in  La  Ra>uc  of  June  1st  the 
paternity  of  the  word  "socialism,"  which  has  been 
attributed  to  Pierre  Leroux,  dates  still  further  back. 
In  1834  Leroux  used  it  to  emphasise  the  term 
"association."  But  in  1832  a  literary  critic  in 
analysing  the  "  Feuilles  d'Antomne  "  of  Victor  Hugo, 
which  had  just  appeared,  qualified  the  humanitarian 
lyric  work  of  the  poet  as  socialism.  The  first  time 
that  the  word  appeared,  however,  was  in  Italian.  In 
1803  Giacomo  Giuliani,  in  his  "  Antisocialismo  Con- 
futato,"  made  use  of  the  word,  but,  oddly  enough,  he 
took  socialism  to  mean  the  doctrine  of  private  pro- 
perty in  opposition  to  revolutionary  and  individualist 
anti-socialism. 

THE    ROTASPHERE    FOR    ORGAN-BLOWING. 

A  simple  mechanical  drive  for  organs  has  long 
been  desired.  The  rotasphere  has  now  come  to  fi  1 
that  gap,  says  a  recent  number  of  Chambers  s  Journal. 
It  comprises  a  baseboard  upon  which  is  mounted  a 
small  electric  motor  fitted  with  a  hemisphere  of 
polished  aluminium  which  transmits  the  power  of  the 
motor  through  friction-drive  to  the  pneumatic  tire 
of  an  ordinary  bicycle-wheel.  The  latter  is  fitted 
with  the  usual  chain  and  sprocket  gear,  the  final 
transmission  of  power  to  the  bellows  being  secured 
through  a  crank  connected  to  the  bellows-handle. 
The  motor,  of  one  horse-power,  is  mounted  on  a 
swivelling  carriage,  turning  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
of  the  bicycle-wheel;  and  as  the  hemisphere  turns 
with  it,  though  always  keeping  in  contact  with 
the  tire,  the  varying  speed  ratio  is  obtained.  A 
chain  connects  the  swivelling  carriage  with  the 
bellows,  and  the  position  of  the  hemisphere  to  the 
tire  is  varied  according  to  the  demands  on  the 
wind.  I'or  "full  organ,"  when  the  heaviest  call 
on  the  wind  is  made,  the  hemisphere  is  swung 
round   so   that   the   bicycle-wheel   is   driven  at  the 


maximum  speed,  and  as  the  wind  demand  slackens 
the  swivelling  carriage  returns  to  its  normal  position 
under  the  action  of  a  powerful  spring.  The  blowing 
is  thus  entirely  automatic,  the  motor  runs  at  a  con- 
stant speed,  and  it  is  only  the  varying  ratio  of  the 
hemisphere  surface  to  the  tire  that  brings  about 
changes  in  the  oscillating  speed  of  the  bellows- 
handle  according  to  the  demand  upon  the  organ.  It 
is  therefore  claimed  that  the  system  is  one  of  the 
simplest  and  easiest  that  has  yet  been  devised,  for  it 
entails  no  structural  alterations.  The  cost  of  running 
is  stated  to  be  about  one  penny  per  hour. 

AN    AMERICAN    INDIAN    CURE    FOR    RHEUMATISM. 

In  Badminton  Mr.  R.  Leckie-Ewing  gives  a  vivid 
account  of  wildfowling  on  a  British  Columbian  lake, 
with  striking  photographs.  He  was  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  who  seems  to  have  proved  herself  a  most 
efficient  fellow-sportsman  :— 

My  wife  was  much  interested  in  what  the  Indians  call  their 
"  sweat-houses."  These  sweat-houses  they  use  in  a  very  primi- 
tive, and,  I  am  told,  a  very  effective  manner.  They  bend 
hazel  boughs  into  a  sort  of  basket-shaped  arrangement,  cover 
this  with  thick  blankets,  then  they  get  several  large  stones, 
make  these  almost  red-hot,  and  place  them  inside,  creeping  in 
themselves,  and  curling  their  bodies  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  red-hot  stones.  Indians  are  greatly  troubled  with  rheum- 
atism, and  I  fancy  the  results  of  the  sweating  which  they 
endure  must  prove  very  eftective.     Some  day  I  mean  to  try  it. 

AN    OMINOUS    PROPHECY. 

Saturn  now  passes  into  Taurus  (the  sign  ruling 
Ireland),  and  a  recrudescence  of  outrages,  discontent, 
and  possibly  bad  harvests  will  follow.  Twenty-nine 
years  ago,  when  Saturn  was  last  in  Taurus,  the  Phoenix 
Park  murders  took  place  on  the  very  day  on  which 
Saturn  formed  a  triple  conjunction  with  the  Sun  and 
Neptune  in  Ireland's  ruling  sign.  After  Ireland  the 
United  States  will  suffer  from  the  passage  of  the 
major  malefic,  and  American  financiers  should  note 
that^the  present  American  boom  and  wave  of  pros- 
perity will  not  outlast  at  longest  another  two  and  a 
half  years,  and  lay  their  plans  accordingly.  After 
this  the  clouds  will  gather  and  black  days  are  in  store. 
— Occult  Review. 

JOHN    WESLEY,    PHYSICIAN. 

Writing  in  the  Treasury  for  June,  E.  B.  C.  says  he 
thinks  it  is  not  generally  known  that  John  Wesley,  in 
one  of  his  brief  intervals  of  leisure,  published  a  sort 
of  medical  vadc  meeim,  called,  not  inappropriately, 
"  Primitive  Physic.''  The  writer  of  the  article  recently 
came  across  a  copy  of  the  book  in  a  quaint  old  house 
at  Rye,  bearing  the  imprint,  "  Twenty-fourth  edition, 
1792,"  which,  seems  to  imply  that  the  book  was  at 
least  popular.  It  was  first  published  in  1*47,  and 
the  author  was  greatly  surprised  there  was  so  swift 
and  large  a  demand  for  it.  In  the  later  editions  he 
was  able  to  add  the  word  "  Tried "  to  certain 
remedies,  the  virtues   of   which   he   had    meanwhile 
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found  opportunities  of  testing.  After  five  years'  care- 
ful trial,  and  notwithstanding  the  objections  of  the 
learned,  he  recommends  for  the  ague  "  to  go  into  the 
cold  bath  just  before  the  cold  fit,"  but  omits  to  say  how 
to  time  the  advent  of  the  fit.  To  prevent  apoplexy  use 
the  cold  bath  and  drink  only  water.  If  this  proves 
useless,  and  a  fit  should  declare  itself,  you  have  only 
to  "  put  a  handful  of  salt  with  a  pint  of  cold  water, 
and,  if  possible,  pour  it  down  the  throat  of  the, 
patient."  To  cure  asthma,  "  take  a  pint  of  cold 
water  every  morning,  washing  the  head  therein 
immediately  after."  He  gives  four  ways  of  curing 
old  age  :  "  Take  tar-water  morning  and  evening,"  or 
"  a  decoction  of  nettles,"  or  "  be  electrified  daily,"  or 
"  chew  cinnamon  daily  and  swallow  your  saliva." 
The  two  great  panaceas  in  the  Wesleyan  doctrine  are 
the  use  of  cold  water  and  the  use  of  electricity,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  book  are  columns  of  every  sort  of 
disease  which  may  be  overcome  by  these  simple 
expedients. 

KNOW   SHAKESPEARE  ! 

To  know  Shakespeare  is  the  next  thing  to  knowing 
men.  To  know  the  Bible  is  to  know  man's  relations 
to  God ;  to  know  Shakespeare  is  to  know,  man's  rela- 
tions to  man  ;  to  know  the  Bible  is  to  know  man's 
duty  to  man  as  it  grows  out  of  man's  relation  to  God  ; 
to  know  Shakespeare  is  to  confirm  the  Bible's  words 
that  man  is  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  and  that 
God's  ways  are  not  man's  ways.  Shakespeare's  plays, 
particularly  the  great  tragedies,  are  the  most  vital 
human  documents  in  literature.  To  have  sympathised 
with  the  noblest  of  Shakespeare's  men  and  women  is 
to  have  ennobled  one's  own  mind  and  heart ;  to  have 
felt  the  impulse  of  righteous  anger  at  the  ruin  wrought 
by  villainy  is  to  have  strengthened  one's  hold  upon  the 
moral  law  ;  and  to  have  watched  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger  the  workings  of  the  guilty  conscience  is  to 
have  renewed  one's  conviction  that  the  wages  of  sin 
is  death.  The  sure  and  swift  disintegration  of  a  soul 
spotted  with  moral  decay  is  a  favourite  theme  in 
Shakespeare.  He  is  not  as  spiritual  as  Dante,  but  he 
is  vastly  more  human  than  either  Dante  or  Milton. 
He  has  the  sunny  fruitfulness  which  neither  the 
solemn  Florentine  nor  the  sublime  Puritan  had,  and 
he  lives  nearer  the  red  heart  of  the  world. —  Pro- 
fessor Metcalf,  in  the  Review  and  Expositor. 

SCULLY   OR    MONKEY? 

There  is  a  story  told  of  Vincent  Scully  (father  of 
the  present  owner  of  Mantlehill,  near  Cashel),  who 
was  Member  of  Parliament  for,  I  think,  North  Cork, 
which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  in  print. 
Another  MP.,  whose  name  was  Monk,  had  a  habit 
of  clipping,  where  possible,  the  last  syllable  from 
the  surnames  of  his  intimate  friends.  One  day  he 
met  Vincent  Scully  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
addressed  him  . 

"  Well,  Scull,  how  are  you  to-day  ?  " 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you,  Monk,"  replied  Scully ; 
"  but   I   cannot   conceive   why    you   should   snip   a 


syllable  from  my  name,  unless  you  want  to  add  it  to 
your  own." — "  Unconventional  Reminiscences  "  by 
W.  C.  Scully,  in  The  State  of  South  Africa. 

THE   WORST    FOES    OF    WOMEN    ARE    WOMEN. 

Mr.  Saint  Nihal  Singh,  writing  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  on  "  The  Submerged  Half  in  India,"  main- 
tains that  although  there  is  a  movement  in  India  in 
favour  of  female  emancipation,  the  worst  foes  to 
the  progress  of  the  sex  are  women  themselves  : — 

Statistics  show  the  number  of  female  children  married  under 
foul  years  of  age  to  be  more  than  200,000,  of  those  mariiel 
between  five  and  nine  to  be  over  2,000,000,  and  those  married 
under  fourteen  to  be  8,000,000  ;  and  the  enforced  widowhood 
of  these  girls  is  the  greatest  curse  of  India.  But  while  educated 
native  men  are  working  for  the  emancipation  of  the  women, 
unfortunately,  as  already  observed,  they  are  persistently 
hindered  in  their  efforts  by  the  opposition  offered  to  their 
programme  of  progress  by  their  unlettered,  reactionary  women- 
folk ;  their  wives,  mothers,  sisters  and  daughters,  even 
their  widowed  female  relatives,  are  bitterly  opposed  to  this 
radical  reform,  and  their  combined  power  perpetuates  the 
practice. 

The  last  census  showed  that  997  Mahomedan  and  095  Hindu 
women  per  thousand  were  illiterate  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1900.  What  is  still  worse  is  the  fact  that  at  present  less  than 
one  per  cent,  of  Indian  girls  of  school-going  age  are  being  edu- 
cated. 

Odds  against  reform  seem  to  be  pretty  heavy. 

ART    IN    SOUTH   AFRICA. 

The  generally  despised  Bushman  was,  indeed,  the 
first  known  artist  in  Southern  Africa,  and  throughout 
the  country  his  drawings  in  colours  of  past  times  are 
to  be  found  on  caves  and  rocks,  an  interesting  feature 
in  connection  with  them  being  in  many  instances  the 
wonderful  preservation  of  the  pigments,  which  con- 
tinue to  withstand  every  variety  of  climate.  Africa 
should  be  a  country  of  the  arts,  considering  the 
natural  phenomena  and  monuments  of  ancient  work- 
manship which  so  largely  prevail.  In  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  devotion  to  art  studies 
which  is  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  European  life 
in  Africa,  notably  in  music,  painting,  drawing,  and 
designing.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the 
engineer  who  introduced  the  now  ubiquitous  tube 
system  of  underground  railways  was  born  in  Grahams- 
town,  in  Cape  Colony, — Colonel  H.  T.  Tamplin's 
"  Native  Development  in  South  Africa,"  in  United 
Empire. 

MAKING    COFFEE    BOIL    WI1H    MATCHES. 

Mr.  Harry  Furniss,  in  the  Strand,  tells  this  story 
of  a  time  when  he  was  invited  by  Miss  Ellen  Terry 
to  dine  with  her : — > 

After  our  late  lunch  or  early  dinner,  or  whatever  one  cares  to 
call  such  a  meal,  a  patent  ci>ffee-maker  was  produced,  but  no 
methylated  spirit  was  to  be  found. 

"  King  for  some  !  Nonsense,  I  am  a  woman  of  res*1 
said  our  hostess.  "See,  I'll  make  the  coffee  boil  with  matches 
alone  " — and  so  she  did.  It  took  twenty  minutes  or  more,  but 
during  that  time  Miss  Terry  became  so  delightfully  excited  with 
her  self-imposed  task,  so  merry  and  vivacious,  that  had  such  a 
scene  taken  place  on  the  stage  it  would  have  proved  one  of  her 
greatest  triumphs.  She  danced  and  jumped  about,  and  sat  on 
the  floor  to  watch,  and  on  the  sofa  to  cheer,  and  ran  about  for 
more  boxes  of  matches,  and  eventually  poured  coffee  out  to  the 
tune  of  "  See  the  conquering  hero  com*. 
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Topics  of  the  Day  in  the  Periodicals  of  the  Month. 


HOME     AFFAIRS,    SOCIAL    AND     POLITICAL. 
Armies  : 

The  British  Army  in  a  F.uropean  War,  by  Earl  Percy, 
"  National  Rev.''  July. 
Ballooning,  Aerial  Navigation  : 

Progress    in   Aeronautics,  by  Major   H.    Bannerman- 

I'hillips,  "  United  Service  Mag,"  July. 
The   Airship   Menace,   by   Col.    a   Court    Repington, 

"Blackwood,"  July. 
The   Aeronautic   Automobile,   by    H.   de    La    Vaulx, 

"  Rev.  pour  les  Francais,"  June  25. 
The  Vulnerability  of  Balloons,  by   XXX.,  "  Nouvelle 

Rev,"  June  1. 
German  Fliers,  by  A.  Wienholdt,  "Arena,"  June. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  the  Science  of  Flight,  by  Edw. 
McCurdv,  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  July. 
Children  : 

Will  Trade-Training  solve  the  Child-Labour  Problem  ? 
by  O.  R.  Lovejoy,  "  North  Amer.  Rev,"  June. 
Education  : 
Towards    Educational     Peace,   by    D.    C.    Lathbury, 
'•  Nineteenth  Cent,"  Julv. 
Edward  VII.,  King  :— 
The   Crown    and    the   Constitution,   etc.,   see    under 

Parliamentary. 
Articles  on  the  King  and  His  Reign,  by- 
American,  "  Westminster  Rev,"  July. 
Anglo-American,  "  North  Amer.  Rev,"  June. 
Be"rard,  V.,  "  Rev.  de  Paris,"  June  1. 
Filon,  A.,  "  Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes,"  June  1. 
Rossier,  E.,  "  Bibliotheque  Universclle,"' June. 
King    Edward    VII.    and    Henri    Quatre,    by   J.    F. 
Maedonald,  "  Fortnightly  Rev,"  July.  . 
Electoral  : 

Proportional  Representation  in  Belgium,  by  G.  Harry, 
"  Grande  Rev,"  June  10, 
Eugenics  : 

The   Scope  of  Eugenics,  by  H.  O.  S.  Wright,  "  West- 
minster Rev,"  July. 
Feeble-Minded  : 
Care   and    Control   of  the    Feeble-Minded,    by    Mrs. 
Hume  Pinsent,  "Nineteenth  Cent,"  July. 
Finance  : 
The    Possibilities  of  an    Income   Tax,  by  W.   M.   J. 

Williams,  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  July. 
Cheap    Food   in   the    United    States  ?    by   A.    F.    S. 

Cleverly,  "  Contemp.  Rev,"  July. 
Rising   Prices  ;    Causes  and    Remedies,  A.  S.  Bolles, 
"  North  Amer.  Rev,"  June. 
Ireland  : 

The  Strange  Case  of  Charles  Clarke  ;  the  New  Gospel 

in  Ireland,  "  Blackwood,"  July. 
Are  not  tin    [rish   a    Beer-Drinking    People?  by  T. 
I  lalloway  Rigg,  "  Westminster  Rev,"  July. 
Lab:ur  Problems  : 
The  1  ierman  Working  Man,  by  Politicus,  "Fortnightly 
Rev,"  July. 

Labour    Organisations    in     Italy,    by     F.    Pagliari, 

"  Sozialistische  Monatshofte,"  June  30. 
Navies  : 
Recent  Naval  Policy  and  Progress,  l>\  Rear-Adro.  Sir 

S.  Kardley-Wilmot,  "Nineteenth  Cent,"  July. 
Naval  Warfare  in  Peace,  by  E.  Dodshon,  "  National 

Rev,"  July. 
The  I'/n.  aster,  by  Seaman,  "  Correspond; 

June  25. 


Parli&men'ary,   Political  : 

Is  it  Peace  ?  by  H.  Spender,  "  Contemp  Rev,"  July. 
The   Basis  of  Settlement,  by  Sydney  Brooks,  "  Fort- 
nightly Rev,"  Julv. 
The  Liberals  and  the  Lords,  by  W.  B.  Duffield,  "  Fort- 

nighth  Rev,"  July. 
Political  Sovereignty  and  a  Reformed  Second  Chamber, 

by  Prof.  E.  C,  Clark,  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  July. 
The  Truce,  by  H.  J.   Darnton   Fraser,  "Westminster 

Rev,"  July. 
The  English  Crisis,  by  A.  Chcvrillon,  "  Rev.  de  Paris," 

June  15. 
The  Crown  and  the   Constitution,  by  A.  Mackintosh, 

"Windsor  Mag,"  July. 
The  Reign  of  King  Edward,  see  Edward  VII, 
Police  : 

Policing   the    World,    by    N.    O.    Winter,    "World's 

Work,"  July. 
Population  Question  : 

Malthas  and  Repopulation  in  France,  by  A   Orhand, 

"  Nouvelle  Rev,"  June  15. 
Royal  ■  Declaration,    bv    Canon    Moyes,    "  Nineteenth 

Cent,"  July. 
Socialism : 

Socialism  and  Sacrifice,  bv  Vida  D.  Scudder,  "Atlantic 

Mthly,"  June. 
The    Need    of    Socialist    Economics,   by     R.   Jones, 

"  Socialist  Rev,"  July, 
Vivisection  : 

Medical   Control,  by  W.  B.  Cannon,   "  North   Amer 

Rev,"  June. 
Women : 
The  Parliamentary  Situation  on  Mr.  Shackleton's  Bill, 

by  Mrs.  Henry  Fawcett,  "  Englishwoman,"  July. 
The  Women's  Congress,  "  Englishwoman,"  July. 
The  Lot    of  Women,  by   Mona  Caird,   "  Westminster 

Rev,"  July. 
The    Advance     of    Women,     by    E.    M.    Goodman, 

"  Englishwoman,"  July. 
Feminism  in    England,   by   W.   L.   George,  "  Grande 

Rev,"  June  25. 
The   Eternal  Womanly,    by  Mrs.    St.    Clair  Stobart, 

"  Fortnightly  Rev,"  July. 
A  Counsel  of  Propriety,  by  Elua  Vauyhan,  "  English- 
woman," July. 
The  Women  Suffrage   Movement  in  America,  "Chau- 

tauquan,"  June. 
The  New  York  Suite  Association  opposed  to  Women 

Suffrage,    by     Mrs.     B.     Hazard,     "  Chautauquan," 

June. 
Ought  French  Women  to  have  the  Vote  ;  Symposium, 

"  La  Revue."  June  15. 
The  Woman  Movement  in  Bulgaria,  by  J.   Robcrkoff, 

"  Mouvement  Social,"  June. 
The  Women's  Club  Movement  in  the  United  States, 

bv  Mary  I.  Wool,  "  Chautauquan,"  June. 
The  Strike  of  the  Shirt-Waist   Makers  in  New  York, 

by  C.  Gerard,  "  Mouvement  Social,"  June. 
Oriental  Women,  by  V.  B.  Mctla,  "  Westminster  Rev," 

July. 

COLONIAL    AND    FOREIGN. 

Peace  Movement : 

Armaments  and   Peace,  by    Excubitor,   "  Fortnightly 
Rev,"  July. 
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Af.ica  : 

pi's  Reply  to  Colonel   Roosevelt,   by    Sheikh    All 

Youssuf,  "  North  Amer.  Rev,"  June. 
Mulai   Hafid    and    His    Reign,   by   O.   C.   Artbauer, 

"Arena.''  Heft  II. 
Gold    Mines    and    Mining    Law    (Transvaal),    by    M. 

Labordere,  "  Rev.  de  Paris,"  June  15. 
Argentina : 

The    Centenary  of  the    Republic,   by   H.   Marchand, 

"Questions  Diploruatiques," June  16. 
Argentina  in  the  Twentieth   Century,  by   M.  Lewan- 

dowski,  "  La  Revue,"  June  t  and  15. 
Australia  . 

Australian     Governors,    by     Erigena,    "  Westminster 

Rev,''  July. 
The   Australian    Federal   Election,  by  A.  St.  Ledger, 

"  Contcmp.  Rev,"  July. 
Austria-Hungary : 

Francis    Ferdinand,    by    Grace    Ellison,    "  Contenip. 

Rev,"  July. 
The    Hungarian    Crisis,   by    R.    Henry,    "  Questions 

Diplomatique*, "  June  I. 
The  Electoral   Struggle  in  Hungary,  by  Bela  Szantd, 

"  Sozialistische  Monatshefte,"  June  30. 
Austria  and    Italy,  by  Lieut. -Col.  a  Court  Repington, 

"  National  Rev,"  July. 
Balkan  States   see  also  Crete,  Turkey)  : 

Is    a   Balkan    Federation    possible?    by   Rene"   I'inon, 

"  Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes,"  June  15. 
Belgium  : 
Twenty-six  Years  of  Catholic  Government,  by  Baron 

J.  de  Witte,  "  Correspondant,"  June  to. 
The  Elections  of  May  22  : 

Kann,  A.,  on,  "  Questions  Diplomatiques,"  June  16. 

Wilmotte,  M.,  on,  "  Grande  Rev,"  June  10. 
An  Alliance  between   Holland  and   Belgium,  by  Gen. 

von  der  Boeck,  "  Deutsche  Revue,"  June. 
Canada  ; 

American  Enterprise  in   Canada,  by  Arthur  Hawkes, 

"  Nineteenth  Cent."  July. 
Great   Britain,    Canada,    and    the    United  States,  by 

Compatriot.  "  National  Rev,"  July. 
Crete,  by  ***,  "  Correspondant,"  June  25. 
France  : 
The  Crisis  of  Political  Parties,  by  XXX.,  "  La  Revue," 

June  15. 
Electoral  Statistics,  by  P.  G.  La  Chesnais,  "  Rev.  de 

Paris,"  June  1  and  15. 
The  Election  and  After,  bv  V.  H.  Walsh,  "  Fortnightly 

Rev,"  July. 
Succession  Duties  in  France  and  Elsewhere,  by  R.  G. 

LeVy,  "Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes," June  15. 
The  Economic  Condition  of  France,  by  E.  Levasseur, 

"  Rev.  pour  les  Francais,"  June  25. 
The   Functionaries   and   Their  Emoluments,  by  A.  E. 

Gauthier,  "  Grande  Rev,"  June  25. 
A  New  Conception  of  the  Public   Services,  by   E.  Ter- 

quem,  "  Grande  Rev,"  June  to. 
Germany  : 
The  New  Minister  of  the   Interior  (Johann  von    Dall- 
.   by    H.    Peus,     "  Sozialistische    Monatshefte," 

June  30. 
The  Prussian  Electoral   Reform  Struggle,  by  E.  Bern- 
stein, "  Sozialistische  Monatshefte,"  June  16. 
Germany  and  the  New  Reign,  by  R.  C.  Long,  "  Fort- 
nightly Rev,"  July. 
Germany    and     English    Socialism,    by    A.    Turgot, 

"  Grande  Rev,"  June  25. 


Holland  : 

An  Alliance  between    Holland  and   Belgium,  by  Gen. 
von  der  Boeck,  "  Deutsche  Rev,"  June. 
Italy  : 

Contemporary   Italy,  by   E.  I.e!monon,  "  Rev.  pour  les 

Francais,"  June  25. 
Problems  of  Southern   Italy,  by   E,  < ;.  R.,  "  English- 
woman," July. 
Austria  and   Italy,  by  Lieut. -Col.  a  Court   Repington, 
"  National  Rev,"  July. 
Japan    in    1909,  by    R.    Dorient,   "Questions    Diploma- 

tk|ues,"  June  1. 
Poland    of    To-day,   by    M.    A.    Leblond,   "  La    Revue," 

June  I. 
Roumania  : 

The  Production  of  Petrol,  by  M.  Magnan,  "  Rev.   de 
Paris,"  June  1. 
Russia : 

The    Raskolniks,    by    J.     Daugny,    "  Nouvelle    Rev," 
June  15. 
Spain  : 

The  Situation,  by  A.  Marvaud,  "  Questions  Diploma- 
tiques,"  June  16. 
Suez  Canal : 

Sidelights  on  the  Story  of  the  Suez  Canal,  by  Sir  W. 
F.  Mieville,  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  July. 
Switzerland  : 

Nationalities   in  Switzerland,  by  E.  Blacher,  "  Treuss- 

ische  Jahrbticher,"  June. 
The  St.  Gothard  Convention,  by  H.  Micheli,  "  Biblio- 
theque  Universelle,"  June. 
Turkey  : 

The    Insurrection     in    Albania,    by    H.    Marchand, 
"Questions  Diplomatiques,"  June  1. 
United  States  : 

The  Return  of  Roosevelt  : 

Mack,  N.  E.,  on,  "  North  Amer.  Rev,"  June. 
Wise,  Dr.  S.  S.,  on,  "  North  Amer.  Rev,"  June. 
The  Income  Tax,  by  Senator  W.  E.  Borah,  "  North 

Amer.  Rev,"  June. 
Rising  Prices,  see  under  Finance. 

The  American   Agrarian    Movement  and  the  Social- 
ists, by  M.  Schippel,  "  Sozialistische  Monatshefte," 
June  30. 
The  United  States  and  Canada,  see  Canada. 


The  "  Schedule"  of  the  Wild  Birds  Protection  Act, 
giving  the  names  of  birds  specially  protected,  is 
to  most  persons  a  puzzling  list.  Its  compilation  is 
explained  in  the  summer  number  of  Bird  Notes  and 
News  (23,  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  S.W.).  The  number 
also  contains  the  history  of  the  Bird  Protection 
legislation  of  1880  and  i88r,  which  is  specially 
interesting  in  view  of  a  recent  judgment  as  to  the 
sale  of  wild  birds. 

The  climbed  and  unclimbed  peaks  of  the 
Americas  form  the  subject  of  a  delightfully- 
illustrated  paper  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  International 
Bureau  of  tlu  American  Republics.  In  the  same 
journal  there  are  interesting  pictures  of  modern 
Mexico,  its  great  street--  and  notable  buildings, 
apropos  of  the  Centennial  celebration  of  Mexico. 
Citrus  fruit  culture  in  Cuba  is  also  pictorially  and 
graphically  described. 
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The  Reviews  Reviewed. 


THE  AMERICAN  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 
The  American  Review  of  Reviews  contains  an 
interesting  article  by  Sir  Edward  Morris,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Newfoundland,  in  which  he  describes  with 
much  enthusiasm  how  railroads  are  opening  up  New- 
foundland. Railroad  building  in  Newfoundland  only 
began  in  1880,  and  Sir  Edward  Morris  is  of  opinion 
that  the  time  may  come  when  passengers  will  land  at 
Cape  Race  from  the  decks  of  the  great  liners  and 
continue  their  journey  to  New  York  over  the  New- 
foundland railway,  reducing  the  sea  voyage  two  days, 
and  the  time  spent]  on  the  passage  to  New  York  at 
least  twenty-four  hours. 

It  is  a  welcome  sign  of  the  interest  that  is  being 
taken  in  psychical  research  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  to  find  that  there  is  a  long  article  by  Joseph 
Jastrow,  entitled  "  A  Review  of  the  Case  of  Eusapia 
Palladino."  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Jastrow  entirely 
rejects  all  hypotheses  but  that  of  vulgar  fraud,  but  he 
attributes  the  readiness  to  accept  the  supernormal 
hypothesis  to  the  inherent  tendency  to  believe  the 
hypothesis  which  she  encouraged  in  regard  to  her 
"  manifestations."  Hypotheses  attract  belief  accord- 
ing to  their  power  to  console,  to  satisfy,  to  remove 
uncertainty.  The  assumption  that  Mr.  Baggeley  and 
Mr.  Hereward  Carrington,  for  instance — to  mention 
two  amateur  conjurers  who  set  out  to  convict 
Eusapia  of  fraud,  and  came  back  convinced  of  the 
genuineness  of  her  phenomena — are  dominated  by  a 
desire  to  accept  supernatural  hypotheses,  provokes  a 
smile.  The  whole  value  of  Mr.  Jastrow's  article 
relies  upon  the  deep  impression  which  Eusapia's 
mediumship  has  made  upon  the  public  mind  in 
America.  It  would  be  interesting  to  read  Mr. 
Carrington's  reply  to  Mr.  Jastrow's  elaborate  exposi- 
tion upon  what  he  seems  to  regard  as  an  exposure  of 
Eusapia. 

There  is  a  long  article,  copiously  illustrated, 
describing  the  construction  of  a  gigantic  aqueduct 
for  bringing  water  to  Los  Angeles. 

The  coming  of  the  revolutionary  crisis  in  China  is 
heralded  by  Adachi  Kinnosuke.  He  anticipates  that 
the  disturbances  in  Hunan  are  the  beginning  of  a 
possible  rebellion  against  the  Manchurian  dynasty, 
and  notes  as  significant  of  the  coming  changes  that 
the  much-vaunted  new  soldiery,  when  ordered  to 
Suppress  the  rioters,  flung  down  their  weapons  that 
their  rioting  fellow-countrymen  might  have  the  imple- 
ments of  war.  The  opinion  of  Sun  Vat-Sen  is  quoted 
that,  in  the  end  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Manchu 
dynasty  and  protracted  civil  war,  China  will  be  an 
ideal  republic.  The  writer  himself  says  that  China, 
with  all  her  despotic  form  of  government,  is  in 
many  phases  of  her  communal  life  the  most  demo- 
cratic country  in  Asia. 

The  rebellion  in  the  body  known  as  cancer  is 
discussed  at  length  by  Dr.  Levin,  of  the  Department 
of  Pathology  in  Columbia  University.  He  rules  out 
all  alleged  cures,  but  is  hopeful  of  later  discoveries. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND   AFTER. 
Great   variety   marks    the    sixteen   articles    that 
constitute  the  bill  of  fare  for  July.     Several  articles 
have  been  separately  not 

HILDEBRANDIS^I    REPUDIATED. 

Mgr.  Canon  Moyes,  writing  on  the  Royal  Declara- 
tion, puts  the  case  for  reform  very  suavely  and  con- 
vincingly. He  says  that  in  the  nation  we  are  a 
family,  of  which  the  King  is  the  head,  and  that  he 
should  be  required  to  fling  a  brutal  insult  in  the  faces 
of  many  of  his  children  at  the  very  moment  of  his 
coronation  is  what  stings.  But  the  most  important 
part  of  the  article  is  his  emphatic  repudiation  of  what 
we  may  term  Hildebrandism.     He  says  : — 

The  feudal  or  quasi-feudal  or  super-regulative  powers  of  the 
medieval  Popes  of  the  Christian  States,  however  providential 
in  their  way  and  in  their  time,  have,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
political,  no  essential  place  in  Catholicism  or  in  the  concept  of 
the  Papacy.  They  represent  an  episode  in  the  evolution  of 
the  nations.  The  accessory  medieval  over-rulership  with  which 
the  Papacy  was  clothed  in  other  days,  in  so  far  as  it  was 
political  or  temporal,  is  something  which  is  no  more  likely  to 
return  than  the  galleons  or  bows  and  arrows  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

TWO    HOUSES  :     FOR   CLASSES    AND    FOR    MASSES. 

An  extraordinary  .suggestion  is  advanced  by 
Professor  E.  C.  Clark,  Regius  Professor  of  Civil 
Law,  Cambridge,  for  a  reformed  Second  Chamber. 
According  to  his  scheme,  the  House  of  Lords  is  to 
have  equal  rights  with  the  House  of  Commons — 
the  House  of  Commons  to  represent  Labour,  the 
House  of  Lords  to  represent  the  classes  I  To  quote 
his  own  words  :  — 

I  venture  to  maintain  that  what  the  present  crisis  demands 
is  a  reconstituted  House  of  Lords  which,  while  abandoning  the 
hereditary  principle  or  subordinating  it  to  that  of  personal  quali- 
fication, should,  on  the  one  hand,  retain  the  permanence  and 
continuity  of  the  present  body,  and  should,  on  the  other,  be 
primarily,  though  not  exclusively,  representative  of  other  classes 
or  interests  than  that  of  Labour.  It  has  no  doubt  been  easy  to 
criticise  and  ridicule  the  first  attempts  at  such  a  representation 
of  the  different  interests  besides  Labour,  which  make  up  with  it 
the  body  politic,  in  a  Second  Chamber,  leaving  the  first  to 
represent  simply  numerical  majorities  however  composed. 

MUSIC    AND    THE    UPPER    CLASSES. 

There  is  something  sardonic  in  the  title  of  Mr. 
Edward  Rendall's  paper,  "  A  Plea  for  the  Introduc- 
tion of  Music  Among  the  Upper  Classes."  Music  is 
not,  he  says,  required  as  a  necessary  study  in  the 
middle  and  upper  class  schools,  while  it  is  in  the 
public  elementary  schools.  He  says  : — "  We  are, 
therefore,  emphatically  justified  in  saying  that  the 
children  of  the  poor  enjoy  advantages  in  this  respect 
not  granted  to  the  rich,  and,  we  may  add,  not  yet 
contemplated  for  them."  The  advantages  to  be 
conferred  by  the  teaching  of  music,  he  adds,  are 
"  concentration   of  mind,  unity  ol  ^ood 

manners,  combined  with  a  skill  which  will  afford  per- 
petual facilities  for  recreation." 

U.S.A.    IN    CANADA. 

Mr.  Arthur  Hawkes  writes  a  characteristic 
and    subtly    satirical    article    concerning    American 
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enterprise  in  Canada.  He  says  that  the  tariff  fixes 
the  relations  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and 
asks  whether  the  relative  slowness  of  increase  in 
British  trade  can  be  overcome.  He  says  that  the 
British  supply  almost  all  the  money  with  which 
the  railroads  are  built,  the  Americans  take  ad- 
vantage of  those  railroads  to  make  good  busi- 
ness. The  newest  sign  of  grace  that  the  British 
Government  is  awaking  to  the  sense  of  the  import- 
ance of  securing  the  Canadian  market  is  supplied 
by  the  appointment  of  His  Majesty's  Trade 
Commissioner  in  the  Dominion.  Mr.  Hawkes 
thinks  that  this  has  virtually  established  a  British 
consular  service  in  the  Dominion,  and  the  Trade 
Commissioner  is  a  new  facility,  a  new  bond,  a  new 
asset  as  between  the  customer  in  Canada  and  the 
manufacturer  in  Britain.  Four  hundred  thousand 
emigrants  have  settled  in  Canada  who  came  from  the 
United  States.  This  inflow  is  making  a  new  Western 
people  quite  different  from  the  Eastern  Canadian. 
They  may,  however,  be  won  for  the  British  Empire 
and  for  British  trade. 

ENVIRONMENT    VERSUS    NATURAL    SELECTION. 

Prince  Kropotkin,  in  a  paper  on  "The  Direct 
Action  of  Environment  on  Plants,"  gives  various 
illustrations  of  what  he  declares  is  now  universally 
recognised,  namely,  that  the  main  factor  of  all 
evolution  is  the  direct  action  of  surroundings,  natural 
selection  being  only  an  extremely  useful,  but  not 
unavoidable,  auxiliary.  He  says  that  plants  very 
rapidly  change  their  character  according  to  their 
environment.  Even  peas  become  more  like  sea- 
weeds if  they  are  watered  with  salt  water.  All  the 
changes  taking  place  in  plants  when  they  are  placed 
in  new  surroundings  can  be  explained  by  the  action 
of  the  physical  and  chemical  forces  affecting  their 
tissues. 

ENGLAND  AND  THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Walter  F.  Mieville,  in  a  paper  on  "  Sidelights  on 
the  Story  of  the  Suez  Canal,"  concludes  by  saying 
that  our  Canal  shares  bought  in  1876  for  four  mil- 
lions sterling  are  to-day  worth  thirty  millions,  and 
pay  us  back  in  interest  the  whole  of  the  purchase- 
money  every  four  or  five  years.  He  bases  upon  this 
an  appeal  to  England  to  make  a  whole-hearted, 
sustained  and  unselfish  effort  on  Egypt's  behalf, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  question  of  renewing 
the  Canal  concession. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Rear-Admiral  Sir  E.  Eardley-Wilmot  says  that  if 
we  determine  to  maintain  the  two-power  standard 
plus  10  per  cent ,  to  maintain  squadrons  at  full 
strength,  composed  of  vessels  not  more  than  fifteen 
years  old,  we  require  to  lay  down  six  battleships 
annually  until  191 6,  replacing  gradually  the  older 
cruisers  and  torpedo  craft  in  the  same  way.  This 
would  enable  us  to  face  the  future  with  confidence. 
Sir  Edward  McCurdy  brings  to  light  from  notes  by 
Leonardo  da  Yinci  indications  that  he  was  referring 
to  the  construction  of  a  machine  for  flight  as  a  com- 


mission for  a  patron  whose  name  was  Gian  Antonio 
de  Mariolo,  which,  he  says,  is  surely  the  earliest 
commission  of  any  in  which  the  subject  is  a  machine 
for  artificial  flight.  Mr.  D.  C.  Lathbury  condemns 
the  proposals  of  the  Educational  Settlement  Com- 
mittee on  the  ground  that  they  ignore  the  plea  for 
religious  equality.  The  Hon.  A.  N.  Hood  describes 
very  vividly  Etna  in  eruption.  Mr.  R.  B.  Townshend 
urges  that  our  troops  should  be  taught  to  shoot  from 
the  saddle.  Mrs.  Hume  Pinsent  advocates  the 
placing  of  all  the  feeble-minded  under  the  Lunacy 
Commissioners.  ''  > 

BLACKWOOD. 

The  July  number  opens  with  some  spirited  lines 
on  the  Sailor  King,  by  Alfred  Noyes.  Colonel 
Repington's  airship  menace  has  been  separately 
noticed.  "  Musings  without  Method "  gravely  re- 
prove Mr.  Roosevelt  for  "  his  indiscretion."  "  He 
said  the  right  thing  in  the  wrong  place."  The~writer 
also  falls  foul  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  for  his  Egyptian 
policy.  The  case  of  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Holy  Cross,  enables 
the  writer  to  indulge  in  the  choicest  vintage  of  vitu- 
peration of  Ireland  and  the  Irish  politicians.  Mr. 
David  Hannay,  under  the  suggestive  title  of  "  Chips," 
shows  how  the  Navy  was  purified  from  the  corruption 
of  perquisites.  The  rest  of  the  number  chiefly  con- 
sists of  what  one  may  term  out-of-door  articles. 
There  are  some  very  vivid  pictures  of  travel  in  Portugal. 
Sir  Henry  Clifford  recounts  his  adventures  in  Kam- 
bodia.  Mr.  A.  E.  Leatham  describes  his  trip  into 
Central  China,  and  the  new  variety  of  deer  which  he 
has  discovered.  Under  the  title  of  "  In  Peril  of 
Waters  "  a  writer  recalls  some  of  the  great  inundations 
caused  by  bursting  of  dams,  and  ends  with  a  very 
vivid  description  of  similar  dangers  on  an  Indian 
frontier  railway.  Cambridge  cricket  comes  in  for 
criticism.     There  are  other  readable  papers. 


THE    QUEST. 

There  is  a  certain  order  of  mind  in  which  the 
discovery  of  similarities  seems  to  obliterate  or  blunt 
the  sense  of  difference.  This  fact  is  illustrated  in  the 
effect  of  the  similarities  disclosed  by  the  modern 
study  of  comparative  religion.  To  find  things  that 
are  alike  in  all  faiths  is  to  some  men  to  merge  all 
faiths  in  a  marsh  of  abstractions.  Of  this  tendency 
there  are  not  a  few  traces  in  The  Qitcst  for  July. 
Dr.  K.  C.  Anderson,  having  found  signs  of  the  Cross 
in  a  number  of  religions,  roundly  asserts  that  there  is 
no  evidence  at  all  that  Jesus  died  on  a  cross  !  Dr. 
Eisler  shows  what  he  considers  to  be  unmistakable 
Orphic  symbols  in  the  sacred  art  of  early  Christen- 
dom, and  he  concludes  that  the  Christian  allegory  of 
the  Mystic  Fisher  of  Men  is  a  survival  of  Bacchic 
orgies.  With  much  surer  and  truer  hand,  Dr.  Estlin 
Carpenter  traces  in  early  Japanese  Buddhism  what  he 
conceives  to  be  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  as 
opposed  to  the  earlier  Indian  doctrine  of  salvation  by 
works. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 
Lr.T  me  begin  my  notice  of  the  July  Contemporary 
Review  by  making  the  amende  honorable  to  Dr.  Dillon, 
who  assures  mc  that  I  wrongfully  attributed  to  him  the 
credit  of  being  "  Finnophile,"  who  contributed  to  the 
last  number  of  the  review  a  report  of  M.  Witte's 
statesmanlike  protest  against  Russian  policy  in 
Finland.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  Dr. 
Dillon,  who  at  one  time  was  a  Finnophile,  and  is 
an  intimate  personal  confidant  of  M.  Witte,  and  who 
is  also  a  contributor  to  the  Contemporary  Review, 
should  have  a  double  in  "  Finnophile,"  who  obtains 
confidential  documents  from  M.  Witte  and  sends  them 
to  the  Contemporary  Review.  But  as  I  believe  in  the 
existence  of  doubles,  I  am  the  last  man  in  the  world 
n  ho  ought  to  question  the  possibility  of  such  dupli- 
cation of  personality. 

THE    RUSSO  JAPANESE   TREATY. 

Writing  under  his  own  name,  Dr.  Dillon,  in  the  new 
number  of  the  Contemporary,  tells  us  that  Russia  and 
Japan  have  agreed  upon  a  Treaty — which  was  not 
signed,  however,  on  the  ioth  of  June — -which  he  regards 
as  a  preliminary  to  an  alliance  as  solid  as  that  of  the 
Franco-Russian  Alliance.  It  is  the  sequel  to  the 
Russo-Japanese  treaties  and  convention  of  1907.  It 
was  accelerated,  if  not  suggested,  by  the  Chino- 
American  partnership,  and  probably  precipitated  by 
the  extraordinary  and  incomprehensible  action  of 
Mr.  Knox,  although  Dr.  Dillon  says  that  one  of  them 
was  ripe  and  ready  for  a  defensive  and  offensive 
alliance  at  the  close  of  the  year  1905.  He  has  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  before  Baron  Motono  has 
been  called  from  St.  Petersburg  for  a  higher  post 
there  will  be  a  Russo-Japanese  Alliance  which  will 
be  of  enormous  benefit  to  both  countries,  but  which 
will  be  an  absolute  block  to  the  schemes  of  Mr. 
Philander  Knox. 

THE   CROWN    OF    HINDUISM. 

Mr.  Farquhar  concludes  his  interesting  paper  upon 
the  Crown  of  Hinduism  by  maintaining  very  elo- 
quently, and  setting  forth  many  reasons  for  the  faith 
that  is  within  him,  that  Christ  Jesus  is  the  Crown  of 
Hinduism,  and  that  every  Hindu  belief,  rite,  and 
institution  is  only  a  germ,  an  adumbration,  the  full- 
blown flower  and  reality  of  which  came  with  Christ. 
The  open-eyed  Christian  has  more  faith  in  Hinduism 
than  the  modern  educated  Hindu : — 

In  order  that  all  we  have  said  may  not  seem  to  be  merely 

in  the  air,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  Christ  has 
already  won  for  Himself  an  influence  in  Indian  life  far  sur- 
nusiog  every  other  religious  force  at  present  active  in  the 
peninsula.  The  present  extraordinary  religious  ferment  in  all 
the  religions,  with  its  vigorous  life  and  many  "revivals,"  is 
almost  entirely  His  work;  every  aspic!  of  social  reform  is 
purely   Christian  ;    the   new    fresh    philanthropy,   (specially   the 

11  nl  to  help  the  depi  ,  is  confessed!)  Christian 

t   e  ;  ami   the  methods  in  U  e  in  all   the  new  oiganisalions 

I'd  from  Christian  missions, 

"HAMI.tr'    AND    "  LAMMEKMUOR." 

Sir  James  Crichton-Browne, in  an  article  discussing 
the  extent  to  which  Sir  Waller  Scott  was  under  the 


domination  of  Shakespeare,  attributes  the  inspiration 
of  "  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor  "  almost  entirely  to 
"  Hamlet."  Scott's  mind  when  he  wrote  it  was  in  a 
state  of  abnormal  exaltation,  partly  due  to  opium  and 
intense  pain,  an  J  he  probably  stitched  unconsciously 
into  the  glorious  tapestry  of  "  The  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor "  some  old  Shakespearian  threads  : — 

"Hamlet"  is,  at  any  rate  in  the  popular  judgment,  the 
greatest  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  "  The  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor" is  by  general  consent  the  greatest  of  Scott's  novels.  "  It 
is  to  my  fancy,"  said  Lockhart,  "  the  most  pure  anl  powerful 
of  all  the  tragedies  that  Scott  ever  penned."  Mr.  Gladstone 
told  Lord  Ashbourne  that  "The  Bride  of  Lammermoor"  was 
his  favourite  amongst  the  novels  of  his  favourite  novelist,  and 
Lord  Lytton  said,  "  There  are  three  masterpieces  in  narrative 
which  can  never  be  too  much  studied — the  '  CEdipus  Tyran- 
nus,'  '  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,'  and  '  Tom  Jones.'  " 
SOCIALISM    AND    ROMANISM. 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  most  thoughtful  and  sug- 
gestive paper,  "  Calvinism  and  Capitalism,"  Dr.  P.  T. 
Forsyth  has  a  passage  on  the  analogy  between 
Romanism  and  Socialism  which  is  worth  quoting  : — 

Indeed,  there  are  several  ideas  in  which  the  social  democracy 
abroad  and  Catholicism  are  parallel.  Each  holds  the  belief 
in  something  like  a  total  corruption  of  existing  society.  Each 
believes  in  salvation  only  by  the  particular  social  remedy  of  each. 
Each  repudiates  the  kind  of  personal  religion  which  we  mean 
by  justification  by  faith.  Each  starts  from  love  and  not  faith. 
In  each  labour  is  a  penalty  rather  than  a  vocation,  and  the  end 
is  either  enjoyment  or  something  else  outside  work  and  its  fruits. 
For  each,  property  U,  if  not  evil,  yet  of  evil,  and  due  to  an 
undivine  state  of  society.  In  each  individual  freedom  is  sacri- 
ficed to  complete  obedience  to  an  organised  society.  Each 
is  vigilant  or  suspicious  of  trade  and  capital,  and  it  would  lay 
severe  restrictions  on  gain  and  interest.  The  Roman  Church 
claims  still  the  right  to  regulate  even  the  economic  side  of 
society  by  two  principles— the  ascetic  principle  of  renunciation 
of  the  world  (culminating  in  the  prime  sanctity  of  the  unworldly 
monk)  and  the  social  principle  of  the  supremacy  of  the  hier- 
archical Church  as  God's  kingdom  on  earth. 

THE   RISE   OF   PRICES    IN    THE   UNITED    STATES. 

Mr.  A.  F.  S.  Cleverly,  writing  from  New  York, 
sends  the  following  statement  as  to  the  way  in  which, 
under  a  protective  tariff,  the  prices  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  have  gone  up  in  the  United  States  : — 

Akticlks.  Prices, 

1900.  1910. 

Kerosene 7    cents  per  gal.   ...      I  j  cents  per  gal. 

Butter       25     cent.-  per  lb.      ...      55  cent-  per  lb. 

13    cents  per  lb.     ...     26  cents  per  lb. 

Sugar        5    cents  per  lb.     ...       7  cents  per  lb. 

Lard 14    cents  per  lb.      ...      10  cents  per  lb. 

Flour        2i  Cents  per  lb.      ...        4  cents  per  lb. 

l'ork  Chops     12     cents  per  lb.      ...      22  cents  per  lb. 

Beef  (best  cuts)       ...      10    cents  per  lb.      ...      22  cent-  per  lb. 
Beef  (inferior  cuts)...       8    cents  per  lb.     ...      [<)  cents  per  lb. 
Bread  is  sold  to-day  nominally  at  the  same   price  pei  loaf, 
but  the  loaves  are  only  about  two-third-  the  size  they  were    ten 
...  for  the  same  price.      Other  articles,  too  numerous   to 
mention,  show  relatively  the  same  increases, 

It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  attribute  all  this  to 
the  Protective  Tariff.  The  prices  have  gone  up  in 
England,  although  not  so  much. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW. 

In  the  July  Fortnightly  Review  Mr.  George 
Brandes  reviews  with  high  praise  "  The  Devourers," 
the  novel  by  Mrs.  Chartres,  recently  published  in 
I  ondon.  Mr.  Norman  Pearson  gossips  about  "  The 
Wits  of  the  Eighteenth  Century."  Mrs.  Shorter  con- 
tributes a  short  poc-m  suggested  by  her  visit  to 
Carlyle's  house  in  Chelsea.  Mr.  J.  F.  Macdonald 
waxes  rhapsodical  over  the  enthusiastic  affection  with 
which  King  Edward  was  regarded  in  France.  I 
notice  elsewhere  several  of  the  more  important 
articles.  One  of  the  brightest  and  most  original 
papers  in  the  Review  is  Mr.  Yoshiq  Markino's  "  Some 
Thoughts  on  Old  Japanese  Art."  To  paint  monkey 
you  must  be  monkey  : — 

If  you  feel  happy  in  your  heart,  your  faces  teli  me  your 
happiness.  So  with  your  art.  All  feeling  comes  out  to  the 
brush.  Therefore  to  suceed  in  our  art  is  only  to  paint  faith- 
fully all  that  we  love  most.  Artists  have  the  closest  relation  to 
the  religions  and  philosophies. 

A    PLEA    FOR    BETTER    NURSES. 

Albinia  Brodrick,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  Thou  Shalt 
do  No  Murder,"  pleads  for  the  examination  of  nurses. 
She  says  : — 

The  great  majority  of  certificated  nurses  are  ill-educated  and 
inefficiently  tested.  The  time  has  come  when  our  collection  of 
practices  or  malpractices  must  be  consolidated  into  some 
general  law,  when  the  training  of  a  nurse  must  compulsorily  be 
such  as  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  probability  of  murder 
done,  when  hospitals  shall  be  rendered  incapable  of 
foisting  upon  the  public  certificated  nurses — save  the  mark  I  — 
whose  ignorance  is  the  theme  of  their  fellows;  when  young 
women,  rejected  after  trial  by  the  hospitals  as  unsuitable  for 
nursing  life,  shall  ipse  facie  be  ruled  ineligible  for  the  post  of 
"  nurse  "  in  a  nursing  home  or  in  private  ;  when  ignorant, 
untrained,  or  semi-trained  women  shall  no  longer  be  able  to  do 
away  with  their  fellow-crealnres,  in  a  becoming  uniform,  under 
the  regis  of  a  great  profession. 
J       ON   THE   SELLING    AND    PUBLISHING  OF    BOOKS. 

"  An  Ex-Librarian,"  writing  on  "  The  Reading 
Public,"  makes  various  practical  suggestions  as  to 
improving  the  sale  of  good  books.     He  says  : — 

In  Germany  most  booksellers  send  their  books  out  on 
approval,  recouping  the  possible  deterioration  of  slock  by  the 
stimulus  given  to  custom.  In  England  we  could  do  the  same 
if  we  were  not  hampered  by  the  absurd  wall  of  precautions  and 
prohibitions,  built  up  by  the  booksellers  to  serve  them  instead 
of  brains.  If  only  a  Joshua  would  blow  a  trumpet  and  get  rid 
in  a  moment  of  net  book  system,  discounts,  thirteens  as  twelves 
and  all  the  other  shibboleths  !  We  might  then  hope  to  have 
new  books  coming  out  in  reasonable  numbers  all  the  year  round, 
instead  of  a  flood,  dammed  up  lor  months,  and  then  allowed  to 
swamp  us  for  about  six  weeks  in  the  spring  and  some  two 
months  in  the  autumn. 

GERMANY    AS   THE   WORKING  MAN'S    PARADISE. 

"  Politicus  " — probably  a  LatuYdisguise  for  a  writer 
whose  real  name  is  better  known  than  liked— pours 
out  page  after  page  of  statistics  to  show  how  Germany 
is  going  ahead.  He  attributes  everything,  even  the 
increased  output  of  iron  due  to  the  discovery  of  a 
process  for  utilising  low  grade  ores,  to  Protection. 
He  asserts — 

that  employment  is  considerably  better  in  Germany  than  in 
Great  Britain  ;  that  general  wages  are  considerably  higher  in 
the  former  country  than  in  the  latter ;  that  the  cost  of  living  is 


considerably  lower  to  the  workers  in  Germany  than  to  the 
workers  in  this  country.  From  these  three  facts  we  must  con- 
clude that  the  German  working  man  is  considerably  better  off 
than  the  British  working  man.  Compared  with  the  average 
German  working  man  the  average  British  working  man  is  a 
pauper. 

THE    SIGNIFICANCE   OF   THE    FRENCH    ELECTIONS. 

Mr.  V.  Hussey  Walsh,  who  went  through  France 
during  the  last  General  Election,  says  : — , 

The  new  Chamber  started  with  124  Radicals,  182  Radical 
Socialists,  24  Independent,  and  74  Unified  Socialists,  74  mem- 
bers of  the  Republican  Democratic  Alliance,  68  Progressive 
Republicans,  41  Liberals,  49  Conservatives,  and  nine  National- 
ists. More  than  a  third,  however,  of  the  new  deputies  are  new 
men  whose  allegiance  to  the  old  parties,  and  even  to  those 
whom  these  parties  represented  at  the  polls,  is  of  the  flimsiest 
character.  Evidence  is  accumulating  that  the  Radicals  and 
Radical  Socialists  have  lost  far  more  in  prestige  and  numbers 
than  these  figures  seem  to  warr.int  at  first  sight. 

M.  Briand  has  disclosed,  in  the  clearest  and  most  unmis- 
takable manner,  the  mandate  which  the  597  members  of  the 
new  Chamber  have  received.  Of  these  no  less  than  271  have 
absolutely  committed  themselves  in .  their  election  addresses  to 
the  scrutin  de  lisle,  coupled  with  proportional  representation  ; 
whilst  ninety-two  more  have  advocated  electoral  reform  without 
going  into  any  definite  details. 

We  shall  see  some  form  of  income  tax  adopted  in  the  course 
of  time,  but  to  all  appearance  the  Caillaux  Bill  is  as  dead  as 
a  door-nail. 

When  we  turn  to  the  question  of  State  monopolies,  we  find 
that  the  monopoly  of  alcohol  has  only  seventy -five,  that  of 
insurance  only  101  supporters.  The  monopoly  of  education  by 
the  State  has  been  condemned  in  an  even  more  categorical 
fashion,  for  whilst  only  sixty-six  deputies  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  this  monopoly,  293  have  committed  themselves  to  the 
liberty  of  education. 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

The  World's  Work  for  June  contains  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  sugar-making  industry  in  Holland 
from  the  pen  of  "  Home  Counties."  Mr.  N.  O. 
Winter  gossips  pleasantly  upon  the  policing  of  the 
world,  and  especially  of  the  British  Empire.  He  says 
that  there  is  one  policeman  for  every  571  persons,  or 
one  to  every  ten  square  miles  of  territory  within  the 
Empire.  There  is  a  pleasant  account  of  the  success 
of  a  Girl  Gardener.  Mr.  G.  Clarke  Nuttall,  in  a 
paper  on  "  The  World's  Wood,"  thinks  that  India 
will  be  the  richest  asset  in  the  British  Empire  on 
account  of  its  forests.  In  a  paper  entitled  "  What  an 
American  learned  in  England,"  Mr.  Z.  McGhee 
describes  his  experiences  at  Burnley,  Glasgow,  and 
Birmingham.  A  paper  on  the  Royal  Automobile 
Club  in  Pall  Mall  describes  the  progress  in  construct- 
ing one  of  the  largest,  richest,  and  most  influential 
clubs  on  earth.      

The  first  June  number  of  the  Revue  de  Paris  offers 
to  its  readers  the  text  of  a  drama  in  verse  in  one  act, 
hitherto  unpublished,  by  Francois  Coppee.  In  reality 
it  is  a  sort  of  literary  exercise,  a  transposition  of  a 
novel,  "  L'Honneur  est  Sauf,"  published  by  the  poet 
in  1883  ;  or  k  may  be  that  the  drama  was  written 
first,  and  later  translated  into  prose  and  transformed 
into  a  novel. 
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THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

Mr.  Maxse  excels  himself  this  month.  He  has 
surely  reached  the  limit  in  a  passage  in  which  he 
denounces  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  as  "  that  bilious 
blatherskite."  After  reading  this  I  looked  on  the 
cover  to  see  whether  the  Review  was  still  published 
at  Ryder  Street ;  I  expected  to  see  that  the  publish- 
ing offices  had  been  transferred  to  Billingsgate,  but 
evidently  it  is  only  the  editorial  office  that  is  situated 
there. 

Earl  Percy  contributes  an  article  entitled  "The 
British  Army  in  a  European  War,"  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses what  the  British  Army  could  do  in  case  Eng- 
land were  involved  in  a  war  between  France  and 
Germany.  He  says  :  "  The  landing  of  a  British  force 
in  Belgium  presents  so  many  difficulties,  and  the  un- 
certainties of  the  situation  are  so  great,  that  its  value 
would  appear  very  doubtful."  But  he  thinks  that  a 
British  army  on  the  flank  of  the  German  advance 
would  be  of  considerable  service,  if  it  arrived  ready 
to  take  the  field  within  the  specified  time.  His  con- 
clusion on  the  whole  is  thus  stated  : — 

If  we  are  not  ready  to  despatch  our  army  to  France  even 
before  a  naval  victory  is  won,  if  the  most  careful  preparations 
are  not  made  beforehand  as  to  a  definite  plan  of  campaign,  as 
well  as  to  disembarkation  and  transport  arrangements,  and  if 
we  are  not  prepared  to  ignore  any  unrest  which  may  happen  to 
exist  in  India  and  in  Egypt  as  well  as  panic  at  home,  we  can 
do  absolutely  nothing  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  which  we  have  guaranteed, 
and  to  fulfil  our  obligations  to  our  allies. 

Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low,  writing  upon  American 
affairs,  gives  some  interesting  statistics  as  to  the 
enormous  expansion  of  American  railroads.  Their 
gross  earnings  in  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1909, 
amounted  to  ^488,000,000,  of  which  forty-one  per 
cent,  went  in  labour.  All  this  has  been  done  with 
an  increased  capitalisation  of  about  five  and  a  half 
per  cent,  per  mile  of  track  over  what  it  was  twenty 
years  ago  : — 

In  the  last  twenty  years  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
have  been  virtually  rebuilt  with  heavier  rails,  heavier  equip- 
ment of  all  kinds,  heavier  trestle  and  bridgework,  improved 
appliances,  larger  and  more  adequate  stations.  In  twenty  years 
the  number  of  passenger  cars  has  increased  from  24,586  to 
46,026,  the  number  of  freight  cars  from  829,835  to  2,113,450, 
but  their  capacity  has  increased  from  16,597,700  tons  to 
73,126,370  tons.  The  number  of  locomotives  has  increased 
from  29,036  to  57,220,  while  their  weight  has  grown  from 
1,161,440  tons  to  4,158,000,  and  the  average  train  load  is  now 
388  tons  as  compared  with  179  tons  a  couple  of  decades  ago. 
Meanwhile  with  all  this  improvement  and  expansion  the  public 
has  profited  financially.  Twenty  years  ago  it  cost  a  passenger 
2'l65  cents  to  travel  a  mile;  last  year  the  cost  was  reduced  to 
1  916  cents.  The  receipts  per  ton  per  mile  from  freight  in  18S9 
were  922  mills  (the  mill  is  an  imaginary  fraction,  one  thousandth 
[.art  of  a  dollar)  ;  last  year  they  were  7' 55  mills. 

"  The  Evolution  of  a  Colonial  College  "  is  the  title 
of  an    article   by    Rev.   T.  H.    Bindley,   describing 


Codrington  College,  in  the  island  of  Barbados,  the 
most  venerable  pile  of  collegiate  buildings  in  the 
Colonial  Empire  of  Great  Britain.  Lieut.-Colonel 
a  Court  Repington  discusses  the  position  of  Austria 
and  Italy  in  case  of  war.  The  writer  on  Australian 
Affairs  says  that  the  land  tax  proposals,  which  put 
Labour  in  unquestioned  power,  and  which  will  be  law 
before  the  year's  end,  are  not  the  product  of  Social- 
istic or  Communistic  thought.  They  are  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  people's  demand,  and  the  only  possible 
remedy  for  the  disease  with  which  greedy  and  lazy 
land  accumulators  have  afflicted  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Poet  Laureate  writes  on  Byron  in  Italy.  Mr. 
H.  C.  Biron  has  unearthed  a  pamphlet  which  gives 
particulars  of  the  Red-Faced  Nixon  alluded  to  in 
"  Pickwick,"  who  turns  out  to  have  been  a  clairvoyant 
and  prophet  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Mr. 
J.  Barnard  James  describes  Locusts  as  he  has  studied 
them  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  A  "Compatriot," 
writing  on  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States,  says  that  at  the  present  moment  neither 
Canada  nor  the  United  States  is  in  a  position  to 
conclude  any  far-reaching  reciprocity  treaty.  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson  tells  us  something  about  Sir  William 
Chambers,  the  architect  of  Somerset  House,  which 
from  first  to  last  cost  about  ,£500,000  to  build,  and 
Mr.  Edward  Dodshon,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Naval 
Warfare  in  Peace,"  implores  the  British  Government 
to  subsidise  steamers  to  enable  us  to  compete  with 
the  German  steamers  in  the  Levant  and  East  Africa. 

The  editor,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Cocoa  and 
Cant ;  a  Study  in  Radical  Ethics,"  attacks  the  Cocoa 
Press  for  the  inconsistency  of  publishing  betting 
tips  on  the  ground  that  the  end  justifies  the  means, 
and  that  to  make  men  Radicals  by  inviting  them 
to  bet  is  rendering  high  and  holy  service  to  the 
nation. 


PEARSON'S  MAGAZINE. 
The  most  interesting  article  in  Pearson's  Magazine 
is  M.  Xavier  Paoli's  reminiscences  of  his  experiences 
in  guarding  King  George  of  Greece.  His  account  of 
the  King  of  the  Hellenes  gives  a  very  pleasant  im- 
pression of  a  genial  human  being  who  is  more 
Parisian  than  Danish,  and  has  a  splendid  nerve. 
The  silliest  article  in  the  magazine  is  the  absurd 
paper  entitled  "  On  the  Edge  of  the  Unknown  :  an 
Inquiry  into  Spiritualism."  Mr.  Marriott's  methods 
of  accounting  for  the  Tomsons'  materialisations  are 
delightfully  naive.  No  doubt  if  they  have  con- 
federates, and  if  things  are  passed  into  the  cabinet, 
everything  is  easily  to  be  explained,  but  as  they  pro- 
duce their  phenomena  when  there  are  no  confederates, 
and  when  nothing  has  been  passed  into  the  cabinet, 
Mr.  Marriott's  explanations  are  characteristically 
absurd.  There  is  a  brightly-written  and  well-illustrated 
paper  describing  the  joys  of  caravanning,  and  another 
interesting  paper  on  climbing  plants  and  how  they 
make  their  way  in  the  world. 
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BOOKS    OF    THE    MONTH. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  CONTEMPORARY  NOTABLES  AND  OTHERS. 

details.  I  must  congratulate  Mr.  Lucas  upon  the 
-.kill  with  which  he  lias  condensed  the  narrative 
which  begins  with  the  founding  or'  the  Morning 
Post  in  1772,  and  ends  with  the  <leath  of  Lord 
Glenesk  in  1908 — into  a  compact  and  very  readable 
volume.  But  to  covei  the  stor)  "I  one  hundred  and 
thirt)  six  years  in  a  volume  of  443  pages  gives 
scarcely  three  pages  to  each  year.  Necessarily. 
therefore,  many  important  passages  in  Lord  Glen 
csk's  career  are  barely  touched  upon. 

1  naturally  turn  with  special  interesl  to  the  pages 
dealing  with  the  Eastern  Crisis  of  1876-78,  when 
the  Morning  Post  attained  a  bad  pre-eminence  bj 
the  uncompromising  fashion  in  which  it  attacked 
the  Russians  and  espoused  the  cause  of  the  unspeak- 
able Turk.  The  attitude  of  the  Daily  Telegraph 
was  almost  as  bad,  but  it  was  always  explained  at 
the  time  as  being  due  to  the  sympath)  of  the  Cir- 
cumcision. No  such  explanation  is  available  bo  ac- 
count for  the  extraordinary  devotion  of  the  Morning 
Post  to  the  Turkish  cause.  S. >  strange  was  this 
that  Mr.  Gladstone,  quite  erroneously  no  doubt. 
was  sincerely  convinced  that  the  pro-Turkism  of  the 
Morning  Post  was  prompted  by  corrupt  motives.  I 
have  seen  more  than  one  letter  of  Mr.  Gladstone'., 
iii  which  he  expressed  the  strongest  conviction  that 
nothing  could  explain  what  he  regarded  as  the  ex 
traordinarv  attitude  of  the  Morning  Post  but  finan- 
cial considerations,  the  nature  of  which  he  did  not 
venture  to  define,  but  of  the  existence  of  which  he 
was  doubtless  firmh  assured.  Mr.  Lucas  says  little 
or  nothing  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  Morning 
I't'st'  i   Turko-phili-.nl. 

There  is  a  remark  quoted  b)  Sir  William  Har- 
courl  to  the  effect  that  Borthwick,  in  selecting  the 
Turks,  made  as  great  a  mistake  as  the  Almighty 
did  when  he  adopted  the  Jews  as  the  chosen  people 
— a  somewhat  profane  remark,  but  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  its  author.  There  is  also  a  letter 
quoted  by  Harcourt,  dated  March  29th,  [896,  in 
which  he  says:  "  T  wish  with  all  my  heart  that 
Africa  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sea.  The  chosen 
race  were  quite  right  to  quit  it  and  leave  Pharaoh 
to  his  fate  ,m<\  all  'his  plagues.''  Mr.  Lucas 
-  rather  ol  the  invincible  fidelity  with  which 
the  Morning  Post  stuck  to  the  Turkish  Alliam  e. 
This  was  perhaps  natural,  but  it  rather  jars  upon  my 
[ournalistic  sense  to  find  Mr.  Lucas  referring  with 
complacent  satisfaction  to  the  fact  that  the  reward 
of  consistency  was  not  wanting.  ''Abdul 
Damned  "  had  no  English  paper  read  to  him  other 

the  Morning  Post,   and   the  yeai    aftei    Lord 

Glenesk    and   his    staff   had    d>  n<     theii    utmo 

uraging  the   Sultan  to  punish  the  Greeks  and 


Last  month  brought  so  many  books,  biographical, 

autobiographical,    and    reminiscent,    that     1    can    best 

deal  with  them  as  .1  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  life  and  times  <>t  the  Victorians. 

LORD   GLENESK    AND   THE    "  MORNING 
POST." 
Lord  Glenesk   is  1  ie  name  by   which,  in  his  later 
.  the  personality  of  Sir  Algernon  Borthwick,  ot 
Morning    Post,    was    obscured.       As    Algernon 
iwick,   and  afterwards  as  Sir  Algernon    Borth- 
wick, he  was  known  and  recognised  bj  all  men.    As 
Lord  Glenesk  he  passed  "his  later  years  in  a  kind  oi 
masquerade;  even   those   who  knew   him   while  Sir 
Algernon  needed  continually  to  be  reminded  ol   his 
identity.      He  nevei   did  anything  to  make  the  name 
llenesk  familiar  to  the  country . 
This  book  of  four  hundred  and  fort)  three  pages 
c    Lord  Glenesk  .nt,\  the  Morfting  Post,"  b)    Regi 
nald  Lucas.     Price  i6s.     Alston  Rivers,  Limited)  is. 
ver,    a    valuable   contribution    to   the    history    ol 
the  Victorian   age.       It   is  prefaced   by    a    portrait   ol 
Lord   Glenesk,    which   thoroughl)    corresponds   with 
the  impression  produced  by   Mr.   Lucas's  narrative; 
a    solid,    square-headed    man.    conscientious,    indus 
trious,    but  singularly   incapable  of   high   moral   en- 
thusiasm.    There  is  a  square-headed   soliditv    about 
him  which  seems  to  mark  him  out   as  an  ideal  editoi 
pro-Turkish    organ    of    the    English 
Press. 

Peter  Borthwick  is  described  by  .m  enthusiastic 
correspondent  as  a  go  d  and  faithful  servant  of  the 
human  race  and  the  Bayard  ol  English  journalism. 
1  Bayard  of  English  journalism  is  hardly  a  title 
that  would  be  applied  to  his  son  when  he  edited  the 
organ  of  English  Society.  H<  eajoyed  all  the  good 
things  of  life  and  played  the  part,  if  not  of  a  little 
it  l<  asl  1i1.1t  of  a  distinguished  p<  1 » magi 
in  the  party   which   he  supported. 

The  l*x)k  reveals  the  presence  of  an  active  brain 
with  singular  limitations  m  absence  ot  imagination 
with  much  complacent  self -satisfaction.  He  b 
Tory  of  the  old  school,  devoted  to  Turks,  Tariffs. 
and  all  the  other  shibboleths  of  the  party.  As  a 
politician  there  is  little  to  say  of  him  that  is  good  ; 
as  a  journalist   he  wis  .1  capable  man.  and  he  worked 

the   Morning   Post  up    from    tin    last    place   in    the 
London  Press  to  one  ven   near  the  first.     It   he  had 

had   his   way   he   would    h  ia  Iged   the   price   from 

,}d.   to  ,i    penny   long  before   its  Conservative   pro 

prietor  could  bring  : -■  :  1   to  lake  the  risk. 

Lord  Glenesk's  life  covers  so  many  \e.ir.  that  if 
would  r<  quire  three  volumi  s  like  Morlej  \s  I  ife  ol 
Mr.   Gladstone""  to  tell  the  whole  storv   with    full 
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defy  the  Powers,  Lord  Glenesk  received  a  letter 
from  Constantinople  announcing  thai  the  Sultan 
d  to  "present  him  with  "  some  precious  articles 
in  slight  recognition  "I  the  unbiassed  view  and 
attitude  adopted  bj  the  Morning  Post  during  events 
in  this  country  of  the  p.ist  eighteen  months" 
to  i  nfer  on  Lady  Glenesk  the  Grand  Cordon  of  the 
"  Shefakat  "    (Compassion)   in   brilliants! 

What  the  "  precious  articles"  were  by  which  the 
Sultan  rewarded  the  unbiassed  view  and  attitude  of 
Lord  Glenesk  is  not  stated.  Mr.  Lucas  does  riot 
seem  to  think  thai  there  is  any  shame  attached  to 
the  receipl  of  this  payment  on  account  for  the  sup- 
port given  to  a  foreign  Power  whose  policy  was,  to 
sa\  the  least,  a  source  of  perpetual  embarrassment 
in  his  own  Government.  Indeed,  so  far  from  being 
ashamed  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  quid 
pro  quo,  Mr.  Lucas  actually  says:  "One  cannol 
help  feeling  that  it  was  rather  hard  that  Oliver's 
position  (Oliver  Borthwick  wa>  then  acting-editor 
of  tli<-  Morning  Post)  »luuilil  not  have  been  made 
known,  so  thai  some  more  '  precious  articles'  might 
have  been  added  as  his  share."  I  hope  there  is  no 
other  London  editor  or  proprietor  at  the  present  day 
who  would  accept  "precious  articles"  under  such 
circumstances,  much  less  lament  the  fact  that  the 
distribution  was  inadequate  to  the  merits  of  his 
family. 

The  first  half  of  Mr.  Lucas's  book  is  historical!) 
interesting,  but  it  belongs  to  the  era  of  the  ("dad 
stonian  age.  The  second  half,  which  ma\  In-  said 
t.i  begin  with  Lord  Glenesk's  marriage  and  the  out- 
break  of  the  Franco-German  War.  is  lull  of  matter 
that  would  well  repaj  the  attention  ol  present  day 
politicians,  His  correspondence  with  Winston 
Churchill,  lor  instance,  is  ver)  interesting.  Winston 
seems  to  have  spoken  the  truth  in  verv  emphatic 
terms  t"  Oliver    Borthwick    when    Mi.    Chamberlain 

made     his     fatal     plunge     in     favour    of     Protection. 

Writing   from    Blenheim   Palace  mi    Ma\    30th,    li  I 
teen   days   after    Mr.    Chamberlain's   speech   at    Bir- 
mingham, he  said  :  — 

I    implore   you,    as   an    old   friend,    not    to   commit    the 

•i  tn  the  support  of  Chamberlain's  scheme. 
If  it  succeeded  it  would  break  up  the  Empire,  and  in 
ni;",  as  it  is  bound  to  do,  it  may  do  the  rhosi 
ile  injury  to  the  Conservative  Patty.  1  implore 
vmi  to  hedge.  Believe  me,  I  am  right.  "Ruin 
party,  national  and  Imperial — is  all  that  can  follow 
Chamberlain's  policy. 

Winston's  warnings  were  in  vain.  The  Morning 
Post,  which  has  always  been  Protectionist,  as  it  has 
always  been  Turkish,  could  hanlU  be  blamed  for 
responding  eagerly  to  the  appeal  ol  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain. It  became  at  once  the  militant  organ  of  the 
Protectionists,  and  so  it  remains  to 
this  day. 

Lord  Glenesk  seems  to  have  been  on  prett)   g I 

nuns   with   Queen    Victoria.      There   an     frequent 
allusions  to  thi  1  m  ei    ttions  which  he  had  wit 
He    eem    to  havi    talked  p  Jitics  with  the  fri 


horn  ol  sympathy.  As  a  rule,  Mr,  Lucas  gi\es  no 
extract  from  the  letters  describing  these  interviews 
with  Royalty,  but  he  quotes  one  dated  October  28th, 
[898,  in  which  Lord  Glenesk  records  that  the  Queen 
(Victoria)  made  a  strong  appeal  to  him  "  to  do  all  in 
ni)  power  to  restrain  the  press,  and  especially  no 
own  paper,  from  exasperating  French  feeling  at  such 
a  crisis  u  le  Fashoda  crisis).  She  said  the  news- 
papers could  do  so  much  for  peace  it  only  the) 
would  refrain  from  inflaming  passion."  It  is  a  great 
pit)  that  the  Queen's  exhortation  to  the  Press  should 
be  confined  to  the  proprietor  of  the  only  Tory 
journal  which,  at  that  time,  took  a  tolerably  rea- 
sonable view  of  the  situation.  The  daily  papers  of 
the  Jingo  Press  which  were  howling  for  war  might 
well    have    received    a    hint    from     Her     Majesty 

that    their    course    was   as    unpatriotic    as    it    was    ills 

loyal,  lint  perhaps  the\  received— and  ignored  it. 
On  the  whole,  Mr.  Lucas's  lxxik  is  .1  good  book, 
which  ought  to  lie  placed  on  the  shelves  of  ever\ 
librar)  that  contains  records  of  the  Victorian  era. 
It  ought  to  be  brought  out  in  a  cheap  edition,  or 
given   awa\    as   a    supplement    to  every    reader  of   the 

Mornine  Post,  lor  it  is  a  kind  of  key  to  the  paper 
as  it  at  present  exists.  It  shows  its  shortcomings 
and  limitations,  and  teaches  its  readers  exact!) 
what  to  expect  in  the  leading  columns.  The  Morn 
ing  Post  is  always  more  or  less  made  in  the  image 
of  the  good  man  whose  frontispiece  illustrates  this 
volume.  It  will  be  interesting  to  wait  for  the  com- 
panion volume,  containing  the  briographj  and  por- 
trait of  the  proprietor  ol  tin-  Daih    Telegrapfi. 

THE   LIFE   OF   CARDINAL   VAUGHAN. 

■■  The  I. itc  of  Cardinal  Vaughan  "  (Herbert  and 
Daniel.  -'  vols.,  jis.)  is  written  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Snead  Cox.  a  devout  Catholic,  an  able  journalist, 
and.  as  this  book  proves,  a  skilful  biographer.  Car- 
dinal Vaughan's  Life  is  interesting  reading,  especi- 
.  1 1 1  \  for  Prop 'st.u.ts.  For  Catholics  it  will  not  have 
the  same  charm.  Catholics  are  aocustohied  to  the 
kind  of  piet\  which  is  here  revealed  tn  the  world. 
Protestants  are  not.  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  amaze- 
ment, not  to  sa\  of  absolute  horror,  that  the  aver- 
age man  in  the  street  learns  that  the  statel)  to 
dinal,  whose  priil  was  ever  his  besetting  sin.  was  n 
the  habit  of  keeping  his  bod)  under  by  methods 
which  take  us  hack  to  the  time  oi  Thomas  a  Becket, 

who  added    to   his  other   maceration   of   his   body    the 

offering  up  of  his  flesh  as  a  living  sacrifice  to  be  con 
stimed  In  il.o  and  In  night  b)  a  flourishing  colony 
of  unmentionable  vermin.     Herbert  ol   Westminstei 

was   too   modern    to   wear   the    hail    shirt    tenanted    by 

insects,  hut  In-  followed  Thomas  ol  Canterbury  afar 
nil.      To  Catholics   there  is   nothing  out   of   the   w.n 
in  this;   hut    to   pious    Protestants,    and    to   men 
an-  not  pious,  these  pages  will  afford  glimpses  ol  .11. 

unknown   world,   a    world   SO  old   that    it   almost    seems 

new  ,  a  world  dominated  by  ideas  almost  inconceu 
able  to  most  ot  us.     \et  it  is  a  real  world,    md  as 
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the  nun  who  live  in  it  appeal   to  derive  benefit  by 
their    scourgings    and    their    seli  inflicted    tortures, 
God  forbid  that  an\    mi. .In. mi  non-Catholic  should 
grudge  (hem  these  strange  methods  ol  spiritual  exei 
ris..-. 

Herbert  Vaughan,  Cardinal  Archbishop  "l  West- 
minster, was  unfortunate  in  having  to  follow  .1  man 
dI  so  much  broader  sympathies  in  Cardinal  Man- 
ning. Manning  was  Archbishop  of  .ill  England, 
Protestant  and  Catholic.  Vaughan  was  never,  and 
did  not  even  aspire  to  U-,  anything  more  than  the 
Archbishop  ol  the  Roman  Catholic  sectaries  who 
amuse  themselves  l>\  imagining  that  their  little  fold 
contains  the  whole  Catholic  Church  ol  Christ  in 
these  islands.  Manning  was  a  true  Catholic  in  the 
largest  sense  oi  the  word;  Vaughan  was  .1  Roman 
Catholic  in  the   Urirtest    sense  of  the  adjective. 

Manning  was  trained  in  the  free  atmosphere  "I 
the  English  Church,  and  he  had  passed  through  the 
s.i\  in;,'  discipline  "I  matrimony.  Vaughan  was 
born  in  .1  household  "I  the  Faithful,  and  lie  was 
doomed  to  celibacy  from  his  birth  up.  His  mother 
l>ore  eight  sons  and  five  daughters  to  Colonel 
Vaughan  before  she  passed  over  and  made  waj  for  .1 
second  wife.  Possibly  she  had  suffered  enough  oi 
the  martyrdom  oi  marriage,  for  she  used  to  spend 
.1  solid  hour  every  day  praying  that  all  her  children 
would  t.ike  vows  "l  celibacy.  Her  prayer  was  an- 
swered with  regard  to  six  sons;  who  became  priests 
three  of  them  afterwards  were  made  bishops — 
while  .ill  the  girls  1  1  came  nuns.  Mrs.  Vaughan  had 
been  an  earnesl  Evangelical  before  she  became  ,1 
passionate  Roman.  So  that  Cardinal  Vaughan, 
although  born  in  a  Catholic  household,  was  the  son 
of  .1  'vert,  who,  with  the  proverbial  zeal  oi  .1  con 
vert,  dedicated  all  the  fruit  of  her  bod)  to  the  ser- 
vice <>t  the  sanctuary,  for  the  salvation  ol  the  souls 
Of  men.  and  for  the  glorj  of  God  and  His  Hob 
( !hurch. 

Herbert  Vaughan  could  hardly  have  escaped  his 
destiny  had  he  wished  it.  Hut  he  showed  no  dis- 
position to  resist  the  gentle  but  imperious  suggestion 
of  his  mother's  prayers.  He  was  consecrated  a 
pries)  when  twent)  two,  and  the  whole  ston  "I  his 
life  is  a  priest's  life,  nol  a  man's  life.  The  love  "I 
woman  and  the  father's  care  For  little  children, 
these  common  bui  divinest  of  all  means  "I'  graci 
i"  man.  were  denied  to  him.  He  supplied  the  void 
l>\  spiritual  exercises,  prolonged  meditation  and 
prayer,  ami  by    flogging. 

Cardinal  Vaughan  did  three  things  in  his  lit.'  I.\ 
which  In-  will  I .e  rememlwred.  He  begged  round 
the  Americas  for  mom-)  with  which  t<  >  found  a 
Missionary  College,  he  edited  the  Tablet,  and  he 
raised  the  money   with  which  the  Catholic  Cathedral 

1    Westminster   was  built.     The  first   was  th< 

heroic  episode  in  his  career.     The  enthusiasm,  the 
courage,  and  the  self  sacrifice  of  the  self  appointed 
Beggar  for  the  Lord  are  very   fascinating.      A 
editor  he   was  .is  intolerant  as  Hildebrand.     I'iven  his 


35  mpathetic  biographer  is  compelli  .1  to  admit 
under  Vaughan's  editorship  the  Tablet  exhibited  the 
most  unlovely   sides  "l   the  Catholic  Church: 

Us  dogmatism,  its  intolerance  ot  all  opposition  il 
impatience  pi  the  attitude  of  those  who  dreaded  the 
oonsequences  oi  a  definition,  and,  above  all,  its 
ihness  to  m  down  and  discredit  us  opponents  by 
suggestions  of  disloyalty,  or  bj  open  accusations  .a 
Galhcanism,  alienated  the  sympathy  oi  .1  multitude 
of  moderate  men. 

But    Herbert    of    Salford,    afterwards    Cardinal 
Herbert  .it  'Westminster,  cared   little  for  the  sym 
path)   of  "moderate  men.'       His  predecessoi    saw 
the  weak   points  of    Herbert   Vaughan,  and  tried 
alas!  in  vain     to  correct   them.     He  wrote  him  in 
1883,    "Nun  are  ,;iim   and   truculent.      You   would 
be  holier  and  happier  il   \<>u  would  enter  into 
things  with  patience"   (as  "The  School    for   Scan 
dal "   and   "The  Critic")    "and    learn   to   laugh. 
This    makes    you    sharp    and     inhuman    to 
your    fellow  creatures,    and    il    you    are    so    in    the 
Green  tree  what  will  you  be  in  the  Dry?'' 

But  nothing  could  change  Herbert  Vaughan.  The 
-l"i\  "I  how  Manning  sent  Vaughan  to  inspect  tin 
Salvationist  shelters,  and  the  conversation  resulting 
therefrom,  is  admirably  illustrative  of  the  character 
..I  the  two  men.  Vaughan  asked  the  Salvation  Arm) 
captain  who  was  showing  him  found,  and  who  hail 
hospitably  asked  him  to  address  the  people  on 
"  Christ,  and  Him  Crucified":  "Well,  but  il  I 
told  them  that  unless  they  were  baptized  they  could 
not  I'--  saved?"  "1  should  tell  them  that  il  was 
not  true,''  said  the  captain.  "And  1  should  tell 
them  that  it  was  not  true,"  said  Cardinal  Manning 
an  hour  later.  "  1  should  explain  to  them  the 
Church's     doctrine   of    the     Baptism    ..I      Desire." 

The  more  sanguine  the  Cardinal  was  about  the 
good  work  done  by  the  other  sheep  the  more  sore 
became  the  Bishop." 

1  only  met  Cardinal  Vaughan  once.  It  was  my 
first  visit  p.. the  Archbishop's  Palace  since  the  death 
oi  Manning,  and  I  was  painfully  impressed  by  the 
contrast  between  the  pomposity  ol  Vaughan  and  the 
simple,  fatherl)  ways  of  his  predecessor.  He  was 
also   utterly    lacking  in  tact   and  even   in  ordinary 

civility.  I  had  called  upon  him  to  secure  Ids  .iillie 
sioit  to  one  of  the  first  memorials  that  was  got 
up  in  this  country  in  fax  our  id  an  international 
effort  to  arrest  the  continuous  growth  oi  armaments. 

Many    Anglicans   had   signed    it,    and    all    the    leading 

Free,  Church  ministers.     Cardinal    Manning   would 
have  welcomed  such  an  opportunity    with  joy.     Nol 
so   his    predecessor.      After    some    warm    argument 
Vaughan   closed    the   subjeel    by    saying    to    1, 
Nonconformist  of  the  Nonconformists,   who  for  the 

last     sewn     years     had     worked     hand  in  hand     with 

Cardinal    Manning  as  if  he  had  been  my    father: 
Mr.  Stead,  you  cannol  expeel   me  to  stand  shoul- 
der   |o    shoulder    and    cluck    b)     jowl    with   all    the 
Stigginses  in  the  country." 
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He  tried  tu  soften  the  brutality  of  his  words  by 
saying  rather  pompously,  speaking  almost  like  a 
stately  Jeames  promising  to  report  to  "  Master," 
"I  will  do  more  than  sign  the  memorial.  1  will 
write  to  Rome  and  submit  the  matter  to  the  Holy 
Father.  Then  if  I  have  his  approval  I  will  issue 
a  special  letter  to  my  people."  I  confess  1  was  a 
liuli'  sore,  and  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
saying,  "  Thank  you  very  much;  that  is  s<>  kind  ol 
you.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  how  great  is  the 
attitude  and  Cardinal  Man 
fling's.  Never  in  all  the  years  that  I  knew  him  did 
he  ever  once  make  me  feel  that  in  any  matter  con- 
cerning  English  politics  1  ever  need  appeal  to  any 
mouthpiece  of  the  Church  except  himself.  He  was 
for  me  the  Catholic  Church,  and  1  cannot  even 
conceive  of  his  referring  such  a  matter  to  the  Pope." 
In  dealing  with  Vaughan  uni  were  face  to  face 
with  a  rather  pompous  upper  servant  wiio  put  on  no 
end  of  side  about  his  relation  to  the  Triple-Hatted 
ntate  in  Italy,  whereas  in  Manning's  time  Man- 
ning was  the  Pope  for  England;  there  was  no 
other,  and  therewith  we  were  well  content.  1 
never  troubled  to  call  upon  Vaughan  again. 

Cardinal  Vaughan  devoted  his  whole  energy  to 
raising  the  .£"100,000  needed  for  the  erection  of  the 
Cathedral,  wdiich  will  be  the  one  permanent  memo- 
f  his  archiepiscopate.  It  was  a  considerable 
achievement  to  raise  that  sum  in  ten  years.  His 
biographer  attributes  the  success  of  the  subscrip- 
tion to  ihe  hundreds  of  letters  which  he  wrote  with 
his  own  hand,  and  his  personal  and  direct  appeal. 
Dr.  Vaughan,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  all  the  credit 
to  St.  Joseph.  At  one  time  he  said  he  had  been 
anxious  about  the  largeness  of  the  sum  required, 
but  he  put  the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of  St. 
Joseph.  "  From  the  moment  he  did  so  he  found 
his  task  made  quite  easy.  Without  any  persuasion 
on  his  part,  his  friends  responded  to  his  very  simple 
appeal."  It  was  no  doubt  a  great  achievement, 
whoever   did    it.      Possibly    the   Duke  of   Norfolk's 

i  .000  was  as  efficacious  as  St.  Joseph's  influ- 
But  seeing  that  General  Booth  raises 
,£100,000  every  year  by  the  collections  of  his  Self 
Denial  Week,  without  either  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
or  St.  Joseph  to  help  him.  the  Archbishop's  exploit 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  miraculous. 

What  interests  me  most  in  this  biography  is  die 
nation  it  gives  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
Cardinal  kept  up  his  spiritual  lib-.  He  held  that  he 
belonged  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  but  that  in  some 
mysterious  way  St.  Joseph  belonged  to  him.  Si. 
Joseph  was  to  come  for  him  at  death.  St.  Joseph 
n'lp.rl  to  fill   hi*  collecting  l>o.\es.      lb     died   with 

fesus,  Mary,  Joseph"  on  his  lips.  They  appeal 
io  have  been  his  le.d  Trinity.  Cod  the  bather  and 
<  iod  the  Hoh  Ghosl  a;  >]  *<  ar  to  have  played  but 
small  pan  in  his  meditations.  Every  night  he 
spent  an  houi  and  a  half  ill  communion  with  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  Si.  Joseph,  and  St.  Peter.     These 


saints   seem   to   have   been    to  him    what    their   (end' 

in  to  spiritualist  mediums.  But  whereas  the  spiri- 
tualist Guides  speak  back  even  il  it  be  onlj  1  \ 
rap  on  a  table,  there  is  no  information  given  in  this 
book  as  to  whether  the  Cardinal  evei  received  any 
audible  or  written  response  from  his  saints.  Ill 
that  case  his  prayers  must  have  been  somewhat 
wearying  monologues.  What  puzzles  me  is  how 
any  man  can  keep  up  such  a  monologue  hour  after 
hour,  night  .ifter  night.  If  the  other  side  would 
answer  hack  it  would  be  different.  It  is  like  talk- 
ing into  a  telephone  from  which  the  receiving  in- 
strument   has  been  taken  away. 

In  1901.  when  the  Cardinal  was  Hearing  hi-  ad, 
he  prescribed  lor  himself  in  a  retreat — "  Continual 
ejaculator)  prayers  and  one  and  a-half  hour  night 
prayers;','  Thirteen  years  before  he  made  written 
ni  >te  ot    his  resolve  : — 

To  continue  the  discipline  every  Wednesday  and 
l-iiday.  even  though  1  have  not  the  courage  to  inflict 

severe  punishment. 

His   biographer   says:  — 

Whether  these  scourging*,  which  at  that  time  were 
apparently  habitual,  were  continued  there  is  nothing 
tn  show  one  \\ .  1  \  or  the  other.  In  later  hie  tor  the 
greater  mortification  of  his  body  he  devised  a  form 
of  punishment  which  required  anothei  sort  of  cour- 
age. 1-  or  years  he  wore  on  his  left  arm  an  iron 
bracelet  with  spikes  on  the  inside  which  were 
pressed  into  the  flesh.  One  which  tie  had  worn  for 
some  lime  had  somehow  got  broken,  and  he  com- 
missioned Mgr.  Dunn  to  make  a  new  one.  A  day  or 
two  later  the  new  bracelet  was  produced,  but  the 
points  Were  mercifully  blunt.  The  Cardinal  handed 
1  I. .irk  with  the  wonN.  "That  is  no  use."  lie  then 
gave  more  explicit  instructions.  It  was  to  be  made 
out  of  steel  piano  wire,  and  the  points  weie  lo  be 
sharp.  When  il  was  made  to  his  satisfaction,  he  told 
Mgr.  Dunn  to  bring  a  pair  ol  pliers  and  to  fasten 
11  mi  the  arm  si.  that  it  could  never  come  off.  When 
that   was  done,  ihe  Cardinal  brought   his  right   hand 

down     heavily    on     ihe     iron     circlet     ami     s,,    drove     it 

home.      It   was  cut   off  his   arm  after  death. 

What  wasthegood  of  all  this'  Cardinal  Vaughan 
was  a  very  good  man  no  doubt,  with  a  tendencj   to 
pride,  haughtiness,  and  impulsive  temper,     lint  sup- 
pose   he    had    110;    been    a    Roman,    would    he 
been    .1     worse     m.in     lo    live    with,     a     less      Zealous 

labourer  in  the  vineyard  because  he  discarded 
spiked  bracelets,  and  did  not  hold  houi  long  seances 
with    Sr.     foseph,    ihe    Madonna,    and    St.    Peter? 
I  low    far   do  these   austerities  and   these   prol 
prayers  help  lo  nuke  a   man  better,   happier,   holii  1. 
more   useful    to   God    and    his    bllow   nun? 

Despite    all    the    Cardinal's    devotions    .1 
dryness  of  soul   overtook  him   when  he  neared  the 
Vallej   ol   tin-  Shadow.     His  spiritual  director,   die 
Jesuit  Father  Considine,  says:     "There  had  fallen 
on  him  .1  greal   loneliness  and  desolation  of  spirit. 

What    il     faith   after   all    W«e   but    a   dream,    and    a, II 

its  gracious  truths  were  pious  imaginings?  The 
physical    powers    were    failing   and    Ihe  succours  ol 

faith   appealed    lo   be    withdrawn    as    well;    the   1111- 
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doubl  d   "I    a    life)  ime    >eem<  d   to   dissolve, 

as  ii  were,  .it  the  touch,  and  to  yield  no  support  to 
hand  or  k*>i  ;  the  fabric  "1  religion  was  Fading 
awaj  i 1 1 - 1  when  it  was  needed  most.  The  horror, 
cruelt)  "I  the  temptation  la,)  in  its  whispei 
thai  nothing  was  true,  all  beliefs  were  false  alto 
gether.  There  was  no  God,  no  hereafter.  A  be- 
wilderment and  terror  seized  him,  for  which  he 
could  nol  account,  and  which  caused  him  the 
keenest   distress." 

This  was  indeed  hard  for  the  Cardinal,  and  ma) 
be  commended  to  those  mistaken  zealots  who  find 
special  delight  in  dwelling  <>n  the  wretchedness 
or  infidel  death-beds.  Happiness  in  face  of  approach 
ing  death  is  no  touchstone  of  the  truth  <>l  faith  <ir 
unfaith.  Thanks  to  his  Jesuit  Director  and  much 
kissing  "I  the  crucifix  and  loving  invocation  ol  the 
Virgin  Mary,  St.  Joseph,  and  his  favourite  saints. 
the  Cardinal  mustered  up  sufficient  strength  to  face 
the  flames  od  Purgat<n\  in  comparative  pea<v.  h'or 
it  was  Purgatorj  into  which  he  believed  he  was 
about  tn  enter,  and  he  denied  himself  even  the  poor 
consolation  oi  thinking  thai  all  he  had  suffered  on 
earth  would  count  as  part  of  his  Purgatory.  "  When 
we  suggested  thai  all  this  weariness  would  get  him 
off  a  great  deal  of  Purgatory,  he  used  to  say,  'Oh, 
nil.  I  deserve  a  lot  oi  Purgatory,  and  what  is  more 
1  shall  get   it.  tOO.'  " 

The  book  is  one  oi  profound  interest.  What  is 
controversial  as  to  Anglican  Orders  and  Papal  In 
fallibility  and  other  matters  "I  the  kind  the  dis- 
cerning leader  can  wisely  skip.  But  the  chapters 
describing  the  cult  of  the  spiritual  life  as  practised 
bj  the  Cardinal  and  recommended  bj  him  to  those 
who  sought  his  direction  are  of  genuine,  universal 
human  interest.  I  suppose  there  are  some  souls 
".vhom  such  practices  help. 


GLADSTONE'S   RELIGIOUS 
I  ORRESPOND1  \<  l 

Am. nig    these    biogra| ihies    ma\     be    placed    the 
two    volumes    ot     Mr.    Gladstone's    Correspond 
upon    religious   subjects,    which    Mr.    Lathbury    has 
i  dited    w  ith    painstaking    care.        Mr,    <  lladsto  mi    , 
nit i ii .i I    benl    was  ecclesiasl ica I.      He   1  ancied    him 
sell  more  as  a  theologian  than  as  a  politician.    Lord 
Morley,   in   the  three  volumes   which   he  filled    with 
■  \\i   account    oi    the    secular   activities  ol    the    greal 
Liberal  statesman,  passed  b\  on  the  other  side  when 
he  came  ii|iui  the  polemical  discussions  into  which 
Mr.   Gladstone  (lung   himsell    with   such    p. is, 1. mate 
interest.     I'ne  field  was.  therefore,  left  clear  for  Mr. 
Lathbury's  edition  ol    his  theological   and  ecclesias 
tical  correspondence.     Mr.  Lathbur)  and  the  prool 
readers  haw,  no  doubt,  read  the  contents  "I    these 
two   volumes    from   cover   to  cover.      1    doubt    very 
much  whether  any  other  reader   will   be  equallj    ad- 
ventUrOUS.      Thousands  will  pick  Up  and  peck  at  and 

dip  into  the  collection,  but  to  read  all  these  letters 
end-on — no,  thai  is  nol  given  to  mortal  men  in  this 
hurrying  age.  Man)  >>{  the  letters  in  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  poured  out  his  soul  deal  with  controversies 

OUt  of  which  the  life  has   long  since  departed.     Take 

the  Irish  Church  for  instance.     Even  the  ghost  of 

that  great  controversy    lias  ceased  In  re  visit  the  earth. 

And  sn  it  is  with  many  other  questions  dealt  with  liv 
Mr.  Gladstone.  The)  are  as  dead  as  Queen  Anne. 
Still,  there  U  much  that  is  interesting  in  this  out- 
pouring nl  Gladstonian  theology.  Out  ol  the  two 
volumes  one  small  volume  oi  permanent  interest 
might  be  compiled  which  would  perpetuate  tht 
memory  ><(  Mr.  Gladstone  as  the  gnat  la)  saint  of 
the  Victorian  era.  Hut  all  the  rest  possesses  only  an 
archaeological  interest. 

W.  T.  Stead. 
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INSURANCE   NOTES. 

A  short  circuit  in  an  electrically-illuminated  device 
brought  disaster  to  the  Brussels  International  Exhibi- 
tion. The  sparks  fell  on  to  some  exhibits  of  needle- 
work and  artificial  silk  in  the  Belgian  section,  and 
the  court  was  soon  m  flames.  The  British  and  Bel- 
gian sections,  two  ol  Lhe  principal  courts  in  the  exhi- 
bition, were  completely  destroyed.  The  French  wine 
(.mil  and  Lhe  French  Alimentation  section  were  also 
wholly  destroyed,  whikrl  the  Dutch  and  Spanish  sec- 
tions were  seriously  damaged.  The  lintisli  loss  is  esti- 
mated at  about  £100,000,  and  consists  chiefly  of  old 
furniture  from  the  Kensington  Museum,  specimens  of 
porcelain,  unique  furniture  from  private  collections. 
reproductions  of  British  plate  and  many  pottery  and 
textile  exhibits.  It  is  3tated  by  Lloyd's  that  their 
loss  111  insurance  will  not  exceed  £500,000.  The  total 
amount  of  then   insurance,  they  add.  was  £1,000,000. 


Municipal  insurances  received  seme  consideration 
at  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Melbourne  City  Coun- 
cil on  August  I'.  The  finance  committee  submitted 
a  report  showing  the  tull  destructible  value  <>t  the  cor- 
poration properties,  and  the  amounts  proposed  to  he 
placed  »itli  liri'  insurance  companies,  and  covered  by 
the  corporation  insurance  fund  respectively. 

Tin     tut;il    destructible    value    was    set     down    at 

E385,966,  Of  which  Llii!^>7'2  was  placed  with  the  in- 
surance companies,  ami  £215,994  protected  by  the  cor- 
poration insurance  fund.  The  amount  of  premium 
paid  to  the  companies  tor  the  current  year  was  £662 
13s.    .'3d.,    and     into    the    corporation     insurance    fund 

£892  7s.  lid.  The  amount  to  tin'  credit  of  the  fund 
on  the  31st  July,  inclusive  of  interest,  was  £6369 
i,  in, |.  The  committee  recommended  that  the  exist- 
ing insurances  be  effected  with  22  companies,  omitting 
the  Australian  Alliance  Company.  A  letter  was  re- 
ceived from  the  last-mentioned  company,  requesting 
that    the  committee's  decision    to  omit    it    he    rescinded. 

Ih.      I. old     Mayor,    however,    pointed    nut    that     as    the 

business  ol  the  company  had  been  amalgamated  with 
the  London  and  Lancashire  Company  the  committee 
had  decided  to  treat  the  two  companies  as  one  con- 
cern. 


THE 


An     eight-roomed     villa,     situated     in     Ross-street, 
Coburg,    «  illj    destroyed    by  fire  on   August   5. 

The  building  was  owned  by  Miss  ('.  Kimpton,  and 
w;i-  insured  for  £225  with  the  London  and  Lancashire 
(',,.     The   content*   owned    by    the   occupant,    Mr.    !•'. 


COLONIAL    MUTUAL 
..FIRE.. 

INSURANCE    COMPANY    LIMITED. 


FIRE 

ACCIDENT 

EMPLOYER'S 

LIABILITY  • 
FIDELITY 

GUARANTEE 
PLATE -GLASS 

BREAKAGE 
MARINE 


Insurance. 


OFFICES: 

MELBOURNE— 6o  Market  Street 
SYDNEY— 78  Pitt  Street. 
ADELAIDE— 71  King  William  Street. 
BRISBANE— Creek  Street. 
PERTH— Barrack   Street. 
HOBART— Collins  Street. 
LONDON— 77  Cornhill,  E.C. 

WALTER  TUCKER, 

Manager. 


IflE  EQUITY  TRUSTEES.  EXECUTORS,  AND 
AGENCY  COMPANY  LIMITED. 

RESERVE  LUBILI.Y.  £100.000;  GUARANTEE  FUND,  £10,000. 
BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS-  Edward  Fanning,  Esq.,  Chaiinian  .  W. 
H.  Irvine,    Esq.,    K.C.,   M.P.  J    Donald   Mackinnon,  Esq.,  M  L.A. : 
R.  O.  M'Cllleheon,  Esq.,  M  L.A. ;  Stewart  HcArthur,  EBq. 

Registered  Office:  No.  85  Queen  Street,  Melbourne. 

This  Company  it  empowered   by   special    Act  of   Parliament   to 
perform  all  classes  of  trustee  bus'ineBs.        JOEL  ¥OX,  Manager. 
C.  T    MARTIN,  Assistant  Manager. 


CLEMENT    H.    DAVIS, 

lncorponted  Accountant.  Specialist  tor  Installing 
Ut«it  Amerlcm  Oltlct  Baakkeepluf  SjsUms,  til.— 
l.oo.eleaf  or  Paraatnal  Uditri  And  Card-l.ed«en 
Csrniieaiisci,  Filial,  Adtlni  aid  Po.tlnX  Machinal, 
Ac,  Ac. 

ROYAL    BANK    OHAMIEM,    MELBOURNE 


I'  1 ,1  nets,  «  incii  »  ere 
£108, 


u  destroyed,  were  insured  for 


'I'd.-  fusing  ni  an  electric  ligM  »'ire  was  the  cause  of 
:,  disa si  inns  fire  hi  ■>  drapery  eatabliahmenl  ;it  Accring- 
,,,n.   in   Lancashire,  on  July  80,      A   number  of  cus- 


tomers  were  on  the  premises  al  the  time  •  >f  tli it- 
break,  two  of  whom,  together  with  three  women  em- 
ployes, were  suffocated  in  the  upper  story  oi  the 
building.  The  damage  to  property  is  estimated  at 
£20,000. 

A  fire  broke  oul  >n  the  top  floors  oi  a  large  six- 
story  building,  occupied  by  Lyon  and  Milling  Ltd., 
importers  of  hardware,  at  62  Clarenee-streetj  Sydney, 
mi  August  10.  The  whole  of  the  roof  oi  the  top  H  <  >< .  r 
niid  the  back  portion  of  the  lower  story  were  pom- 
pletely  destroyed,  together  with  the  contents,  consist- 
ing principally  of  crockery  and  glassware.  The 
damage  is  estimated  at  til. nun.  The  premises  were 
insured  in  the  United  Insurance  Co.  for  £3000,  and 
the  stuck  whs  covered  as  follows:  Australian  Mutual 
Insurance  Co.,  CW4">;  Scottish  Union  and  National 
Co.,  £3755;  North  British  and  Mercantile  Co.,  £1400; 
and  Western  Assurance  Co.,  £3000. 


Insurance  Notes. 

There    is 


8? 


No 
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A  chemical  extinguisher  was  used  with  success  in 
extinguishing  an  outbreak  of  fire  in  No.  2  hold  nu  the 
Bteamer  "  Atua  "  recently"  The  "  Atua  "  had  a  cargo 
of  copra  and  sugar  in  tln>  hold  valued  at  £211011,  which 
11  is  expected  will  be  considerably  damaged. 


Better   Magazine 
in    the   World 

For  the  Enlightenment  of 
Readers  on  Anything  and 
Everything  that  refers  to 
the   Home   than 

"GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING. 


tt 


It  is  an  American  High  Class 
Publioation,  and  will  be  Posted 
to  your  Address  for  7s.  6d. 

Subscriptions  may  be  seat  to  "The  Review  ot 
Reviews,"  T.  «$•  a.  Building,  Little  Collin* 
Street,  Melbourne, 


Seven  persons  lost   their  lives  in  a  fire  at  a  lodging 
house  on  Long  Island,   New  York,  on  5th  August. 


THE   WORLD'S   WORK. 


The  American  World'*  Wofk  for  June  and  July  arc 
to  hand.  The  June  number  has  as  an  outstanding  fea- 
ture an  article  on  "The  President  at  Work,"  and 
gires  interesting  .scenes  in  which  Mr.  Tatt  at  work  is 
the  central  figure.  The  article  is  enlightened  with 
many  photographs.  "  Manchuria's  Strategic  Hail- 
road  "  gives  a  splendid  description  of  the  way  in  which 
Japan  is  .steadily  pushing  her  way  in  that  country. 
The  artiele  on  "Policemen  Round  the  World"  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting,  although  one  who  hu„  lived  in 
New    Zealand    finds    it    extremely    puzzling    to    know 

where  the  photographs  of  Maori  policemen  came  from. 
The  natives  are  manifestly  South  Sea  Islanders, 
and  the   tppearan.ee  in   New  Zealand  oi  policemen  oi 

the  type  indicated  would  L'ive  rise  to  much  .surprise 
and  amusement . 

The    July    number    has    a    very    illuminating    article, 
"Mayor   Gay  nor   oi    New    York,"    who,    according    to 
the  World's  ltd/.,   is  going  to  make  drastic  chian 
in  the  civic  government  of  that  city. 


The  Articles  range  from 
Nature  Studies  of  the  most 
charming  description, 
through  such  subjects  as 
Home  Building  and  Needle- 
work, to  the  thing  that 
is  so  attractive  to  the 
average  charming  woman's 
mind — the   Fashions. 


WE     STRONGLY     ADVISE    YOU    TO 
TRY    IT     FOR    12    MONTHS. 

The  expense  It  not  great.  Send  It  along  with 
your  Subscription  to  the  ••Review,"  mr,  It  you 
have  paid  that,  send  It  aow, 
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/NITRO-BACTERINE. 

A  Few  Extracts  from  Satisfied  Customers 


Bl      *     \.S.\Y. 

"  Splendid  resulLs  from  its  use  for  lua  rne  in  poor 
land'.  Had  four  cuttings  from  the  inoculated  part 
against  two  cuttings  from  the  uninoculated." 

Fkankston,  Vic. 

"The  pea  crop  was  the  finesl  we  ever  reaped, 
pods  were  "t  good  size  and  much  better  than  the 
untreated.  The  treated  peas  yielded  .1  very  fair 
second  crop,  whereas  the  untreated  had  no  indica- 
tions 'it'  a  second  crop. " 

Dandenonc.  Vic. 

''Portion  'it  cats  treated  was  very  much  better 
than  untreated.  Difference  in  height  was  3  inches 
in  young  crop." 

Surrey  Hills,  Vic. 

"The  cabbages  were  greatly  improved.  Differ- 
ence in  treated  cabbages  compared  to  untreated  is 
fully  33  per  cent.  Tomatoes  were  excellent  and  of 
immense  size. 

(  loin  burn  Vallev.  Vic. 

"There  is  a   very  marked  difference,   the   wheal 

treated    with    \  itro- Ilacterine    growing    faster    and 
more  regularlj . ' ' 

1  Iolac,   Vic. 

■•  Crop  has  done  well.  Grew  much  stronger  and 
faster,  and  cost  about  hall  as  much  as  the  others. 
I  n  ant  6  packets  for  oats. 

Master  1  nx.    \.Z. 

"  I  am  so  satisfied  thai  1  intend  inoculating  oats 
for  50  acres. " 

1  Iripin  lis  can  !»■  seen  al   the  office  "I    the   \ 
Bacterine    Fertilizer  Co.,    2  1   and   26   Market  street, 

Mill'  mi  in-. 


In  Australia  the  Sole  Agents  are  the  Nitro- Bacterine  Fertilizer  Company,  24  Market 
Street,  Melbourne,  to  whom  all  orders  should  be  sent.  Tasmanian  orders  should  go 
to  Messrs.  W.  D.  Peacock  &  Co.,  Hobart,  New  Zealand  to  Mr.  John  Wingate, 
High   Street,  Masterton,  or  Mr.  L.  M.  Isitt,  05   Colombo  Street,   Christchurch. 


When   ordering,    please    state   for   what   Crop   the   culture   is   required. 

Price,    7s.    6d.    per  packet. 


Rtrttit    of   Ktlitul,    1  *  10 


GOOD  BOOKS 


FOR 


LITTLE  MONEY 


We    will    send    you    any    of    the   following    Poets   or   Novels   at    the 
rate    of   Is.    4d.  per  dozen,    posted.      Pick    out    what    you    want    and 

send    the   order    along. 


Poets. 

Wordsworth  (Pt.  II.). 

Liberty,  Progress  and  Labour  (Wkittier). 

Whittier  tPt.   II.). 

Robert   Soutbey. 

The  Pleasures  of  Hope  (Campbell^. 

Robert  Browning. 

St.   George  and   the  Dragon. 

John  Keate. 

The  Earthly  Paradise  (Morris). 

John  Dryden. 

Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales. 

Paradise  Lost  (Pt.  II.). 

Child©  Harold  (Pt.  II.). 

Moore's  Irish   Melodies. 

W.  Cullen  Bryant. 

William  Cowper. 

Poems  for  Schoolroom  and  Scholar  (Pt.   I.). 

Tennyson's  In  Memoriam,  and  Other  Poems. 


Novels. 

The   Scarlet   Letter. 

AJdersyde. 

Guy  Fawkes. 

Tartarin  of  Tarascon. 

Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon. 

The  Fifth  Form  of  St.  Dominio'/ 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

Charles  O'Malley. 

Stories  of  Sevastopol. 

The  Conscript. 

Noemi,  the  Brigand's  Daughter. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

Les  Miserables  (Fantine). 

Les  Miserables  (Cosette). 

Also 
Macaulay's  History  of  England. 


We  can  also  supply  the  followin 
at    )d.  each 

Shakespeare's  "  Romeo  and  Juliet." 
Shakespeare's   "  Hamlet." 
Shakespeare's  "  Henry  V." 
Shakespeare's  "  Henry  VIII." 
Shakespeare's  "  Merchant  of  Venice." 

>  speare's  "Twelfth   Night." 
Shakespeare's  "The  Tempest." 
Shakespeare's  "Richard    Li." 
Shakespeare's  ''.Julius  C;esar." 
Lamb's  "  Tales  from  Shakespeare." 
So  tt's  "  Marmion." 

t's   "  Ladv  of  the   Lake/' 
Scott's  "  Lay'  of  the  Last  Minstrel." 


ig    books,  strongly  bound   in    limp  green  cloth   covers 
or  38.  6d.  per  dozen,  post  free. 

Longfellow's   "  Hiawatha." 

Wordsworth's  Poems   (Pt.   I.). 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies. 

Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales. 

Macaulay's    "Lays    of    Ancient    Rome"    and 

Other    Poems. 
Matthew  Arnold:   His  Poetry  and  Message, 
Burns'  Poems,    Selections. 

Tennyson's   "  In  Memoriam,"  and  Other  Poems. 
Poems  for  Schoolroom  and  Scholar  (Pt.  III.). 
Poems  for  Schoolroom  and  Scholar  iPt.   IV.). 
Hymns   that    Have   Helped. 
National  Songs  (with  words  and  Music,  Tonio 

Sol-fa). 


Send    to    THE   MANAGER 

"The  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia," 

T.  &  G.  Life  Building,  corner  of  Little  Collins  and  Swanston  Streets,  Melbourne. 


Par  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


i:<  i  iev    ol    Ravin  i,  i/9/io. 


Charming   Books  for  Children. 

Very  Strongly  Bound  in  Cloth  and  Well  Printed.       ONLY  3d.   EACH. 

Have  your  children  a  little  Library  of  their  own?  If  not  they  are  missing  one  of  the 
chief  joys  of  childhood  and  one  of  the  most  pleasing  memories  of  manhood  and  womanhood. 
The  reading  of  GOOD  BOOKS  shapes  a  child's  life  naturally  and  pleasantly,  and  lays  the 
foundation  of  education  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Cultivate  in  your  children  a  love  of 
good  reading,  and  they  will  ever  hold  fast  to  whatsoever  things  are  good  and  true.  Think 
a  moment  of  the  joy  in  your  household  if  a  bundle  of  these  charming  little  volumes  arrived 
home  as  an  unexpected  treat,  and  we  feel  sure  you  will  mark  this  page,  tear  it  out,  and 
post  it  to  us  with  the  amount,  and  your  add  ress.  Should  you  buy  100  of  these  books,  we 
charge  25/-  (3d.  each),  delivered  freight  paid ;  if  12,  the  cost  is  3/6  post  paid ;  single  copies, 
posted,  4d.  Money  may  be  sent  by  money  order,  postal  note,  or  cheque.  Exchange  must  be 
added  in  latter  case. 


HERE    IS    THE    LISTt— 


Songs    and    Games 

Wonder  Tales 

A  Summer  in  Squirrel  Land 

The  Chief  of  the  Giants 

Mpther  Michel  and  Her  Cat 

Don  Quixote — Part  I. 

Don   Quixote — Part  II. 

Dick   Wlnttington 

The  Wishing  Carpet 

The  Babes  in  the  Wood 

The  Jolly  Family   at  the  Seaside 

Animals,  at  the  Zoo,  ■ 

Life's  Little  Ones  '  ; 

Tales  from   Shakespeare 

John  Gilpin 

King  Arthur  and  His  Knighta 

Fairy  Tales  of  Ancient  Greeks 

The   Slave   of  the  Lamp 

The  Story  of  a  Donkey 

Punch  and  Judy 

Cinderella 

Fairy  Tales 

Sunday's   Bairns 

The  Redcross  Knight— Part  I 

The  Redcross  Knight— Part  II 

Prince  Want-to  k  rmu 

The  Magic  Rose 

The  Christmas  Stocking 

The   Ancient  Mariner 

Rambles  of   a  R:it 

Pilgrim's   Progress — Part  I. 

Pilgrim's  Progress — Part   II. 

Illustrated  Recitations — Part  I. 

Illustrated  Recitations — Part  II. 

Pictures   to   Paint 

Shock-Headed   IVt«r 

Little^  Snow-White 

The    Plying   Dutchman 

Fmrv  Tales  from  Africa 

What   Katv  Did 

Gulliver's  Travels 

The  Christmas  Tree 

First  Birdie  Book 

The  Sleeping  Beauty 

Hymns   with  Pictures 

The  Story  of  the  Robins 

Gulliver's  Travels  Anions;  the  Giants 

From  January  to  December 


A  Seaside  Story 

Father  Christmas 

The  House  in  the  Wood 

Aladdin   and   His  Lamp 

The  Seven   Champions  of  Christendom 

Brer   Fox   and   Brer  Rabbit 

Picture  Book  for  the  Bairns 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River 

Nursery  Rhymes 

The  Fairy  of  the  Snowflakes. 

Great  Events  in  British  History 

The   Ugly  Duckling 

Robinson  Cru6oe — Part  I. 

Robinson   Crusoe — Part   II. 

More  Nursery   Rhymes 

The  Enchanted  Doll 

Baron  Munchausen 

Fairy  Tales  From  China 

Tales  of  Long  Ago 

Fairy  Tales  From  the  South  Paoific 

The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin 

Coal-Munk-Peter 

Perseus  the  Gorgon   Slayer 

Nursery  Tales 

The  Frog  Prince 

The  Mouse  Princess. 

Letters   From  Fairyland 

Beauty  and   the  Beast 

Country  Scenes 

Alice  in  Wonderland 

Stories  From   Sandford   and  Merton 

Favourite  Stories  From  English  History 

Cecily  Among  the  Birds 

The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Tom  Thumb 

Eyes  and  No  Eyes 

The  Story  of  Joseph  and  His  Brethren 

Revnard  the  Fox 

Old   Fireside  Tales. 

The  Wild  Swans. 

Lear's  Book  of  Nonsense. 

By   the   Christmas  Fireside. 

Trior  and  the  Giants. 

The  Trottv  Book. 

The  Bairns'  Bible. 

Stories   from   Chaucer. 

Birch  Tree  Leei 

The  Quesrt   of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

Bluebeai  i. 
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